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Notice.— With this week’s Svectator is issued, gratis, a 
Cirerary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eee 


OTHING new has occurred in the Balkan Peninsula; but 
there is no peace there yet, or reason for believing in peace. 
The accounts received all indicate that the Ambassadors who on 
Thursday commenced their meetings in Constantinople, will 
ratify the junction of the Bulgarias under Prince Alexander, 
Turkey receiving in exchange certain promises of tribute. That 
matter is, therefore, settled, though formalities must be observed ; 
but there are other questions to be considered even more difficult. 
The King of Servia has mobilised his army, 60,000 riflemen ; has 
raised a loan of a million; and threatens, if Servian claims are 
not conceded by the Powers, to occupy Old Servia, or, at least, 
allhe can hold. Greece also is in violent commotion; and the 
Government must, it is believed, demand Epirus, if not also 
Macedonia. To satisfy all the claims,—which are substantially 
just, the moral right of Turkey to rule having ceased with 
Batuk,—it would be necessary to break-up European Turkey. 
The Powers wish to avoid that; but they cannot without making 
some concessions, as the Servian and Greek Thrones would fall. 
The question for the Ambassadors, therefore, is to discover the 
least amount which will be accepted as a sufficient instalment, 
and to induce Turkey to yield that amount peaceably. That 
will tax their resources of skill; and as the Servians are 
aware that their country cannot be occupied without a great 
war, it is quite on the cards that they may advance next 
week, and leave Turkey no alternative but fighting. The 
Sultan, it is said, finds his army in Macedonia in a horrible 
state; he will not use the Regulars in the capital lest there 
should be insurrection ; and he is summoning recruits from Asia 
Minor, who will want everything, and whom the Pashas cannot 
hold in hand. 


The Russian statesmen are greatly excited by the junction of 
the Bulgarias. Wiser than Lord Beaconsfield, they see not 
only that a strong Bulgaria will be independent of them, but 
that as soon as each State in the Balkans obtains its natural 
frontiers, the project of Federation, which will shut out Russia 
from Constantinople, must gain ground. Already alliances 
have been considered ; and if any Prince showed marked ability, 
a stricter bond directed to military purposes only would at once 
become possible. All the Russian journals, therefore, scold 
Prince Alexander, the Czar refuses to answer his telegrams, all 
Russians have been ordered to quit his service, and a formal 
Proposal to compel his abdication has been under considera- 
tion at St. Petersburg. The Prince, however, is in no 
danger. Europe generally does not disapprove his act, 
and he could only be removed by an invasion which 








might plunge all Europe into war. The Russians, in fact, have 
not had such a blow for years, and are loud in their charges of 
ingratitude, which, had their object been to free Bulgarians, 
would have been well founded. They fought, however, for their 
own hands, and took a territorial compensation for their efforts. 
The most inexplicable thing in the situation is the action of 
Austria, which desires Salonica, yet allows King Milan to throw 
himself right across the path. 


A noble life ended on Thursday, when Lord Shaftesbury 
died at Folkestone. He was one of the very few men of 
whom it is easy to say with certainty that the world was the 
better because he lived. There are literally hundreds of thou- 
sands in England who are to-day directly happier and bétter 
for his work. A Peer of historic rank, with an adequate for- 
tune, and the road to power fully open to him, he devoted him- 
self for fifty years to the amelioration of the condition of the 
oppressed. For this end he laboured as a man labours to earn 
his living, working like an overtasked Secretary of State, 
writing, speaking, and above all, guiding, but always going 
straight to some practical end. It was mainly owing to his 
exertions that the Factory Acts were passed, and that the system 
of slavery for women and children which reigned in British coal- 
mines, and the horrors of which this generation would not 
believe, was finally brought to an end. He carried the Truck 
Act and the Ten Hours’ Bill; he freed the wretched children 
apprenticed to the sweeps; and he was the founder and main- 
spring of the Ragged Schools, out of which the demand for 
national education originally sprang. He was, however, no 
viewy or screaming philanthropist. Though not possessed of 
the highest abilities, he was a man of hard sense, knew exactly 
what was possible, and was very rarely taken in. AM the 
Acts he passed proved fruitful, and none were ever repealed ; 
and though he did not choose Bishops very well, the men 
he selected for his social inquiries rarely or never failed 
in their work. His exceeding religious narrowness—he said 
“Ecce Homo” was “a book vomited out of hell ”—probably 
increased his energy; and long after his bodily strength had 
failed, he gave vitality and purpose to any movement he decided 
to join. No loss gould leave a wider gap in our social system, 
and we may reasonably doubt if it will ever be completely filled. 


Mr. Chamberlain has made one important convert. It is Sir 
W. Harcourt, who, speaking at Blandford on Monday, declared 
that he entirely agreed with him, and that “the more he was 
abused the stronger he grew.” The sentence will have effect, for 
Sir William is believed by his enemies always to see very early 
who is going to lead the people, and to awake when he: sees it 
very widely to that man’s merits. We do not find, however, 
that Sir William Harcourt endorses Mr. Chamberlain's whole 
plan. He is entirely in favour of a reform of tenure which 
shall enable the labourer to buy his house, and release him 
from dependence on wages; but he does not recommend 
that the sale should be made compulsory, and at a fixed 
price. His idea is rather that the principle of an 
old Act of George III. should be acted on, and that Rural 
Councils should be authorised to buy land without compulsion 
to distribute among labourers. That is a very different matter, 
to be argued on grounds of expediency alone. There is no 
objection whatever to such purchases and distributions except 
this,_that John will be taxed to make Will comfortable; and 
that if rural municipalities are to buy and distribute land, 
urban municipalities must buy and distribute houses. Where, 
indeed, are we to stop? Bread, clothing, medicine, and coffins 
are more necessary than land. Is the Comnrane to deal in 
them all ? 


Mr. J. Morley is always effective; and on Tuesday, at Cam- 
bridge, he was more effective than usual. He laughed at 





the Tory policy of “inquiry” into everything, asked if the 
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country had not a right to answers, instead of questions, 
from its Government, and remarked that one special 
inquiry—the inquiry into the condition of India advo- 
cated by Lord R. Ghurchili—was in the -highest degree 
dangerous. The whole:apparatus oi society in India was to,be 
made a mark for a Parliamentary Committee to shoot at. “He 
summed up the present policy in Ireland as “a policy of soft 
words and hard cash ;” and though himself inclined to grant full 
self-government to Ireland, would never retract his opinion that 
the “independence of the island would be a disaster for herself 
and a dishonour for England.” He did not believe that the 
Conservatives would bring in a sincere County Government Bill, 
a Bill based frankly on election; and declared himself strongly 
in favour of handing over the liquor question to be regulated 
by the County Councils. Mr. Morley concluded with a fine 
peroration, in which he said that some found in philanthropy 
the mainspring of political interest, and others regarded “ politics 
rather as the art of creating a powerful and beneficent State ;” 
but he would remind both that politics was no stage-play, and 
that under all the tedium of the detail was the ennobling “ con- 
viction that they were doing something to give new authority, 
new strength, to a country unrivalled in the magnitude of its 
enterprises and the humanity of its purposes.” 


Mr. Morley wants this Parliament to act, and entirely agrees 
with Mr. Chamberlain in refusing to enter a Cabinet in which 
his proposals about the land might not be pressed. We do 
not, however, understand him to endorse the particular pro- 
posals. On the contrary, the drift of his speech is to 
declare that loans to labourers to buy land in parcels 
are identical in principle with loans to landlords to make 
drains with. That is true enough, and it may be ex- 
pedient to make such loans; but purchase is not expropriation. 
Mr. Morley added that Mr. Gladstone, in words which he quoted, 
admitted that the expropriation of land “ for an adequate public 
object was an admissible act.” No Englishman can doubt that, 
for he is always expropriating; but the question is the object. 
Is the poverty of a single class a just reason for the expro- 
priation of property belonging to another class? If it is, why 
should not all bootmakers be compelled to make boots for the 
shoeless at a price ? 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on Wednesday made an amusing 
and, in its way, able speech at Salisbury. He declared that the 
Tory possession of power was a real possession, and that they 
intended to use it; and affirmed that when the Liberals resigned 
they were “ bankrupt in character, in reputation, and in power,” 
and they were now reuniting only to turn the Tories out. He 
admitted that boycotting had become rife in Ireland; but said 
the Government had instituted prosecutions, and if those means 
failed, would try stronger measures. He regretted the depres- 
sion, which he said Mr. Gladstone in his Manifesto did not even 
mention, a depression increased by Liberal extravagance, and 
did not believe that either the Act about ground-game, or the 
Act protecting unexhausted improvements, had done agri- 
culture any good. As to Mr. Chamberlain’s offers, the more 
they were looked into, the more would be found against 
them. <A freehold cottage was not such an advantage 
as a cottage which the landlord must be strictly bound to 
repair, and a man on wages was better off than a little farmer. 
He advised all voters to ask all candidates categorically whether 
they meant to vote for Disestablishment or the suppression of 
the House of Lords. We also wish they would ask the second 
question, and that the answer and its reception should be for- 
warded to all Peers. The register of those questions and answers 
would be an enlightening document. 


Besides his criticisms, Sir M. Hicks-Beach made two im- 
portant statements. He said the “ Roumelian Revolution, as it 
at present stands in our estimation, is not a matter in which 
this country is specially concerned beyond any other of the 
signatory Powers.” The Government would therefore attempt, 
in concert with the rest of Europe, to “ confine the area of dis- 
turbance,” and secure peace. That means, of course, that Lord 
Salisbury has decided not to tight for Turkey, and to vote in 
Conference for the autonomy of the Balkan States. He also 
said:—“ We are asked sometimes what is our programme. 
Well, I quite admit that we are not prepared with sensational 
promises. We, perhaps, are not even prepared to put anything 
before the electors out of which political capital can be made.” 


. a 
have no programme; and Lord Salisbury, through a Preg 
Association, denied formally on Tuesday that he intendeq . 
issue_one. 


Mr. Chamberlain on Thursday, in a speech to the Nationa} 
Confederation, which -even for him is singularly able and 
vigorous, recapitulated his well-known proposals. He ig 
however, minimising one of them. He says he supposes 
that in every village one or two or more men will avail 
themselves of his allotments, and go on to prosperity ; 
but surely that is not all he wants? If, as he says tk 
wishes to improve the condition of labourers because they 
are the poorest class of all, he must give all some land, [ 
upset the fundamental idea of property by expropriating land for 
the benefit of one or two men in every village, would be childish 
In a very fine passage in his speech, Mr. Chamberlain inti. 
mated his belief that the poor having obtained votes, the work 
of the future would be to raise the poor. Amen; but the poor 
cannot be raised by taking what is not theirs, or by telling them 
that their first use of their new power should be to get some. 
thing. We doubt, indeed, if the poor can be raised by any 
but themselves, and whether legislation can do more thay 
remove restrictions, lift up burdens, and force the ignorant to 
acquire not enlightenment, but the means of it. Mr. Chamberlain 
must be well aware that his vast army of paupers, who accept 
“the restricted charity of the State,” will never wholly depart, 
Two-thirds of them are orphans, widows, the very aged, hopeless 
drunkards, imbeciles, and persons physically unfitted to earn 
bread. They will remain with him always, unless he kills them 
out as Plato would have done. 


Nemesis follows Mr. Chamberlain with no lagging foot. A 
ghastly rumour is afloat, and he is already suspect. The evil 
ones declare that he wishes to buy Airthrie Castle, a lovely 
place in Stirlingshire. He is even credited with an intention 
of paying for it. ‘ Old fogies” like ourselves would think the 
purchase a sign of grace, fancying that it showed a love of 
nature, an appreciation of scenery, and a taste for solitude; but 
the Hecho is horrified. It denies the report indignantly, de. 
claring that Mr. Chamberlain has thrown in his lot with those 
who hold enclosed pleasure-parks relics of the feudal ages, and 
to be removed. We have no enmity to Mr. Chamberlain; but if 
we had we could not wish him a worse doom than this—to long 
for the country, yet be sentenced by agrarian newspapers to 
dwell for ever among the smoke-saturated multitudes of an in- 
dustrial town. If this sort of opinion spreads, and a man may 
not buy seclusion with his earnings, China will be a freer as 
well as a happier land than England. Imagine Mr. Gladstone 
ostracised because there are trees round Hawarden! 


Lord Rosebery’s speech at Reigate on Tuesday was in the 
main an emphasized statement that the Liberal leaders accepted 
Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto, and intended to walk under his 
umbrella; but it contained some felicitous sentences. He 
declared that Tory descriptions of policy just now are “ like the 
faint murmurs of embarrassed somnambulists.” “ For the last 
five years Conservatives have lived on a diet of anathema and 
abuse,” which are good and amusing condiments, but make bad 
staples of food. ‘ You cannot grow fat on pepper and Worcester- 
shire sauce ;” which is more good-natured, though perhaps less 
humorous, than Charles Reade’s statement that French Deputies 
were like “ wild beasts fed on peppered tongue.” His definition 
of the progress made in the condition-of-the-poor question 
was, too, very good. If, he said, the progress in practical 
improvement has been little, “the progress in sympathy has 
been great,”—and he might have added that in sympathy there 
is leverage. No passion is so strong for good and for evil as 
the passion of pity. Lord Rosebery made a warm and just 
appeal for shorter hours for railway servants, which quite carried 
away his audience, but forgot to put clearly the only reason 
for giving them protection. If grown men choose to overwork 
themselves they have a right to do it, unless they endanger the 
community thereby. <A railway pointsman stupid with fatigue 
does endanger it. 


Lord Cranborne is labouring hard to win the suffrages of the 
electors of the Darwen division of Lancashire. He not only 
stumps the towns, but makes speeches to rough audiences iv 
remote places, and some of his hearers occasionally give him “a 
piece of their minds” in a fashion which must rather surprise 
the hope of the House of Cecil. Like many other Conservative 





We have commented on this statement elsewhere. The Tories 





orators, his lordship makes Mr. Chamberlain and his heresies 
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the constant theme of his discourses,—a habit which must be 


rather trying for those who have to listen to them. This feeling 
nd expression the other day in a meeting at Bamber Bridge 
(reported in the Preston Guardian of September 26th), when 
one of his hearers interrupted him with the exclama- 
tin: “Talk about thysel’, never mind Chamberlain a 
At the same meeting, Lord Cranborne urged against some 
of the theories he imputed to Mr, Chamberlain, the extra- 
ordinary plea that “they could not destroy the inequality 
of the world, otherwise they would be in heaven at once.” 
Are we to infer from this profound observation that his 
lordship regards the House of Lords, and the Peerage generally, 
as institutions the reverse of heavenly (for they are evidently 
incompatible with that equality which Tories and Lord 
Cranborne think reigns above), and that, in his opinion, it is 
the duty of all good Conservatives to strive against making 
earth like heaven. The Church will hardly be of his opinion. 


fou 


The anti-vaccination party, so conspicuous in a few of our 
own towns, have produced an insurrection in Montreal. An 
epidemic of small-pox has recently visited that city, and, of 
course, has fallen with tremendous severity on the French, who 
donot use vaccination, and has spared the English, who do. 
Out of 1,028 deaths, 987 have occurred among the French, and 
only 41 among the English. The authorities, therefore, issued 
a decree making vaccination compulsory ; and the French, furious 
at this invasion of their right to spread death, rose in insurrec- 
tion. They invaded the Health Office, wrecked the store of lymph, 
and even attacked the Sisters of Mercy who attend the sick, and 
who, being as experienced as doctors, have a prejudice in favour 
of vaccination. The mob, being unchecked, at last threatened 
the safety of the town, and even showed signs of Nationalist 
feeling, calling out “ Death to the English!” so that it was 
necessary to call out the troops. Fortunately, the rioters 
submitted, and no further disturbance is expected; but the 
riot is a curious evidence of the close relation between ignorance 
and. cruelty. The fanatics were ready to commit murder, 
aud do endure a deadly epidemic rather than accept a 
scientific preventive, which, it would appear, is urged upon 
them by their own priests. The anti-vaccinators of Leicester are 
as foolish as those of Montreal, but we imagine they will be 
found more practical. When they begin dying in heaps, as they 
will die whenever the epidemic strikes them—a mere question of 
tine—they will, we venture to predict, instead of murdering the 
doctors, run to them for lymph, which should be carefully kept 
ready. Otherwise the Leicester people may lose half their 
children, which is too severe a penalty for prejudice, however 
obstinate. 


The news from Burmah owes its seriousness to a single fact. 
It appears to disturb the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Bernard, 
formerly Lord Lawrence's Private Secretary, and an unusually 
cool and able'man. Setting aside rumours, the known facts 
appear to be these. The Bombay and Burmah Trading Corpora- 
tion hold certain leases of forest lands in Burmah, for which they 
pay a revenue to the King. As the leases are profita#le, and 
Theebaw is always in want of cash, they make advazites from 
time to time to supply the Royal needs. They recently, how- 
ever, declined an advance; and the King’s counsellors, mightily 
offended, discovered that the Corporation had removed a number 
of logs without paying duty, and inflicted a fine of £20,000 a 
month: Moreover, in order to raise money they sold certain 
concessions to a French bank, particularly in regard to railway- 
making, which the merchants of British Burmah consider 
injurious to their .ights. The French part of the busi- 
hess is not serious, M. de Freycinet repudiating Burmah 
altogether; but the requisition made on the Bombay Com- 
pany is. It is impossible to submit to such plunder, and 
most difficult to prevent it; and Mr. Bernard has, therefore, 
appealed to the Viceroy and the Home Secretary. There is 
material for a war in the quarrel; and although Lord Dufferin 
will not want one, it may be necessary to seat one of Theebaw’s 
tival princes upon the throne of Mandelay. The work would be 
easily accomplished, for the Irrawaddy is in our hands; and 
if no anyexation were intended, the Burmese would, on the 
first approach of British troops, desert the King. Lord Dufferin 
may be able to discover some alternative; but, of course, 
exaggerated fines inflicted without reason are fatal to all trade. 


The Revenue Returns for the quarter ending September 30th 
are not encouraging. The curious shrinking in Excise returns, 


which has never yet been fully explained, still goes on, and the 
revenue from that source is less by £310,000 than it was in the 
same quarter of last year. It is hoped that the decrease is due 
to the spread of temperance; but it may also be due toa decrease 
in the means of waste. There is also a decline in Customs of 
£528,000, but this is mainly to be ascribed to the immense 
clearances of tea in the previous quarter, owing to the wide- 
spread belief that the tea-duties would be reduced. The worst 
sign is the reduction of £70,000 in the Post-Office receipts, for 
this can be ascribed only to a widely diffused decrease of business. 
We are evidently entering on a cycle of lean years, for the 
Treasury at all events, and must give up all hope of remissions 
for some time to come. ‘There is no danger, of course, for a 
sugar-duty would speedily replenish the Treasury; but the next 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he is to avoid retrograde steps, 
will be required to display some originality. There will not be 
any large reductions in regular expenditure until taxation presses 
much more heavily than it does at present. 


The Parnellite leaders appear to be seriously alarmed by the 
extension of boycotting, which might, under certain circum- 
stances, lead to the suppression of the National League. They, 
therefore, urge moderation; but as we noticed last week, the 
people are too delighted with their new power. Alderman 
Smith, of Waterford, for example, is a draper, and though a 
member of the League, sold goods to a boycotted person. 
The local League threatened him with expulsion, and Mr. 
Harrington wrote a really strong letter to save him, the 
first we have seen which had a ring of true anger 
in it against the persecutors. The Leaguers, however, only 
accused the Parnellite Member of wishing “to sit on them,” 
uproariously confirmed the expulsion, and refused the poor 
Alderman ahearing. A revolt against the Parnellites in the 
interest of more extreme leaders would be a strange sight; but 
it happened in France when the Mountain guillotined the 
Gironde, and would happen in Ireland but for Mr. Parnell’s 
accidental ascendancy. We wonder, if Ireland obtained a Parlia- 
ment, how many Parnellites would be alive in two years! Just 
as many as possessed military commissions. 


The world is growing small, and the inter-relation of its 
peoples unpleasantly close. One would hardly think that the 
comfort of most Anglo-Indian families in England depended 
upon the pliability or obstinacy of President Cleveland ; but so 
itis. Silver, which Anglo-Indians, in spite of a quarter of a 
century of experience, think “ought” to be worth 60d. per 
ounce, has fallen to 473d., a reduction of more than a fifth, and 
is only kept from falling to 42d. or thereabouts by the Bland 
Act, under which the Treasury of the United States must coin 
£5,000,000 a year in silver at a fixed price. As nobody will 
have the silver except at market value, the Treasury is 
getting overloaded, and Mr. Cleveland proposes to suspend 
the Bland Act, and, of course, sell the immense heap of 
useless metal. The release of this store, and the disappearance 
of the Washington Treasury as purchaser, would give a finishing 
blow to the silver market, and the mining kings are trying to 
induce Congress to maintain the law. The struggle is not over; 
but the miners will probably fail. Nobody can buy a majority 
in Congress; the people have become ashamed of the cry for 
“ the dollar of our fathers ;’’ and the bankers, who are alarmed, 
in the United States always win in such struggles. The Act 
will be repealed, if not this Session, then the next; and the 
unlucky Anglo-Indians will lose a clear third of their nominal 
incomes. There is no remedy except a rapid increase in the 
demand for silver in India and China, and of this there is no sign. 


Mr. Whitley Stokes, recently Legislative Member of Council 
in India, makes a suggestion for the benefit of Hindoo widows 
which deserves attention. He would prohibit child-marriages, 
or rather betrothals, thus by degrees extinguishing the corrupt 
class of virgin widows. The suggestion is bold, and it would be 
necessary to be sure of Hindoo opinion; but it is noteworthy 
that Hindoo Reformers always strike first at this practice. 
Society might yield without a word, as it yielded about Suttee 
and infanticide. 





The defendants in the. Armstrong case were on Saturday all 
committed for trial, Mr. B. Booth and Mrs, Combe being, hows 
ever, exonerated from the charge of indecent assault. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 992 to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————— 
TORY ELECTIONEERING. 


| ie is not difficult, after the recent speeches of Lord Iddesleigh, 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord George Hamilton, and 
Mr. Stanhope, and the declaration published by Lord Salisbury 
on Tuesday, to discern the line which the Tory tacticians 
intend to follow during the campaign. They have evidently 
decided to consider their party as still in Opposition, to put 
forward no programme, to criticise the Liberal programmes as 
effectively as they can, and up to December to conciliate every 
“interest,” every group detached in any way from the great 
parties, and every wavering or apparently wavering fraction 
among the Liberals. The evidence as to the resolution to 
abstain from a programme is to be found in the speech of 
every Tory chief. Even if Lord Salisbury had not 
officially repudiated the intention of putting one forward, 
the gentlemen we have named are not so much alike either 
in their ideas or their methods of electioneering as to have hit 
by accident upon formulas which are practically identical. 
They all disown any design of laying down a programme. 
They all declare their future policy in words so vague and so 
general as to admit of any interpretation their audiences may 
prefer. The proof, again, of the resolve to criticise is in every 
Tory speech. From Lord Iddesleigh down to Lord Cranborne, 
all speakers assail Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto, they denounce 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, or they repeat over and over 
again the old stories about the mismanagement of foreign 
affairs. It would be natural, at least for the more 
erratic members of the party, to suggest at the close of 
their speeches alternative lines of action ; but that has evidently 
been prohibited. The cue given is to criticise freely, and to 
stop at criticism; and they do criticise, very freely, and do 
stop at criticism. And, lastly, the courtship of all interests, 
groups, and fractions is patent to every onlooker. For the 
Trish, the most important group in the industrial cities, there 
is the attempt to govern through the ordinary law, supple- 
mented by Lord Carnarvon’s honeyed words and Lord G. 
Hamilton’s promises to strain British credit in supporting Irish 
projects. As Mr. Morley tersely put it, Ireland is to be won by 
a policy of “soft words and hard cash.” The depressed 
trades are granted a Commission of Inquiry. The farmers 
are told—not by the chiefs, but by the free-lances and 
the journals—that foreign corn may yet be taxed, and that 
foreign cattle shall be. The shipowners are comforted with 
abuse of Mr. Chamberlain. The lawyers are assured that 
the Liberals accuse them of arresting land-transfer, and intend, 
in revenge, to make them poor. The publicans are cautioned 
to beware of Local Option. The Jingoes are bidden to wait and 
see what Sir Drummond Wolff will send them. The Clergy 
are urged to believe that only the Tories will stand by the 
Establishment. Above all, the Moderates are cautioned, 
advised, persuaded, flattered in every conceivable way, being 
even assured that if they will only come in they shall 
have the first place in the counsels of the party, that the 
tail shall wag the dog. Every one, in fact, who it is hoped 
may rat, is offered something, if it be only a promise, as a 
reward for ratting; while Conservatives are kept in heart by 
an assumption that the verdict of the country must be given 
in their favour, each leader in succession assuring them, with 
a confidence which, if we thought it real, we should feel 
to be pathetic, that Government will “next Session ” do this 
or that. 

We feel no irritation at these tactics, for we hold the 
result of the election to be already past discussion. The 
greatest difficulty Mr. Gladstone will find will be to drill 
a majority almost too numerous for discipline, and to 
prevent its indulging in freaks in the very wantonness 
of strength. The new Parliament will resemble the 
Parliament of 1832, and need the curb far more than the 
spur. Moreover, the Tories have a full right to persuade all 
the voters they can, and can hardly be expected in fairness 
not to be conciliatory—at least, up to the point at which prin- 
ciples are in danger. They have passed that point about Ireland ; 
but, for ought we know, they may think the shipowners wronged, 
may hold that publicans are in danger of unfair restraints, and 
may sympathise from their hearts with the woes of conveyancers 
outof work, They certainly are sincere in their liking for Estab- 
lishments ; and no being merely human can assert that they 
do not expect something of some kind to result from the 
artistic patience Sir Drummond Wolff is displaying on the 
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daar. 
Bosphorus, But looking on as spectators with a pure 
historical interest in the struggle, we cannot compliment the 
Tory leaders on the ability of their strategy. They do 
not see, as we view the situation, where power lies, and are. 
pursuing with household suffrage a policy only wise when 
the suffrage was a limited one. With nations in move. 
ment they are trying to bribe clans. When voters 
were few, it was worth while to propitiate classes, or familieg 
or even individuals; but when they are millions, even thou. 
sands are scarcely worth cajoling. Suppose the Tories win all 
for whom they are angling, and what difference will their 
winnings make? They are, for instance, quite sincere about 
the Moderates. They really wish to gain them, for reasons not 
affecting this election only, and would be more than just to 
them, would even concede to Mr. Goschen at least the second 
place in their councils, They will not allure the Moderates, who, 
whatever they may do, are not going to swallow Lord Randolph 
Churchill ; but suppose they did, how many votes would that 
make? Five thousand? Ten thousand? A hundred thousand? 
Grant even the largest number—which is preposterous—and 
what is that among a people? Is it even as many as the 
number they will lose by their departure from their old Irish 
principles? How many publicans are there when the bitter 
teetotallers are deducted? or what is the number of shipowners 
as compared with that of sailors? We do not say that 
shipowners ought not to be won, or that Tories, if they 
think shipowners right, are not bound as well as entitled 
to give them protection ; but to talk of that protection as 
able electioneering strategy is absurd. Those who say it 
are or may be quite sincere in their congratulations when a 
class goes over to them; but they no more understand the 
facts than the silly journalists who parade the conversion of 
Mr. Dundas all over the Kingdom. Mr. Dundas may be 
loss to the Liberals or a gain to the Tories from his abilities, 
or his eloquence, or his character; but except for those 
attributes, what is the value of his conversion? Suppose 
every Peer’s heir-presumptive in the Kingdom went over, 
and what would it matter to the result? It is the people 
the Tories have to win, not this or that man, even if he can 
“influence” a hundred votes. One idea from some humble 
person, say a Primitive Methodist with something of 
Cobbett’s gift, may influence a million. In avoiding pro- 
grammes, in suppressing principles, in softening differences, 
above all, in addressing “interests,” ‘ classes,” ‘ sections,” 
instead of the Nation, the Tories seem to us to be wilfully 
throwing their chance away. That chance is not, and in the 
nature of things never can be, a hopelessly bad one. There is 
no people in the world with a history in which Conservatism— 
the genuine impulse of disbelief in change, of liking for what 
is, of reluctance to break with the past—does not lie deep 
among the very springs of its being ; or if there is, it is certainly 
not the English. There is no people in the world which has 
not a respect for determined rulers, for men who make of law 
a religion, for statesmen who tell the multitude that they 
are incompetent to judge, and are but deceiving themselves 
in judging. And there is no free people in the world which 
does not include masses of men convinced that the system 
around them is good, deserves praise and not contumely, and 
is, because it exists, in harmony with some general law. Yet 
Tories appeal to none of these feelings, use neither the self- 
distrust, nor the self-complacency, nor the immobility of the 
nation, but go about, when they touch general principles at all, 
talking of the evident need of progress, and the evident 
badness of social arrangements, and the evident good of 
marching, and only profess that they can innovate, and con- 
demn, and march better than the other side. Consequently, 
the half of the people who are by mental structure 
inclined to listen to what they say are utterly unmoved by 
them, and they have no more support from the masses than if 
they were Moderates themselves, Olever electioneering! 
Why, any Lord Eldon, by simply saying, “I am unwilling to 
change the history of England,” in an effective way, would 
touch deeper chords, and therefore secure more votes than 
these men do. Olever electioneering! Just remember what 
Scotchmen really are, and what their history proves them to 
be, and then remember also that Scotland in this Election will 
probably return three Tories. 





EXPROPRIATION. 


T is becoming clear that the struggle between the Agrarian 
Radicals and all other Liberals will be fought out round 
the question of Expropriation. That word does not cover the 
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fall difference between the groups, which in regard to tenure 
show different, perhaps irreconcilable, tendencies—the Agra- 
rian group, for example, objecting to true freehold, except in 
Wyesidential properties,” altogether—but the limit of the right 
of expropriation will be the standard round which the battle 
will rage. We wish, therefore, to state distinctly why on 
this subject we part company with men with many of whose 
jdeas we have the warmest sympathy. Like them, we desire 
strongly to see the great experiment of peasant-proprietor- 
ship fairly tried, and, if possible, made permanently suc- 
cessful. Like them, we wish to see cultivating ownership 
supersede tenancy of any kind. And like them, we prefer 
moderate estates to large estates, as increasing the number of 
centres of civilisation, and of men competent to lead throughout 
rural England. Subject always to the proviso that the woods 
and other greeneries of England shall not be destroyed, the 
diffusion and not the concentration of land seems to us the 
tme ideal. But we do not believe on this or on any other 
question that the material advantage of the people can be a 
‘nstification for a moral wrong, and we hold that the seizure 
of property by the State from unwilling owners, for in- 
adequate reason, is a moral wrong. Apart from the question 
of compensation, the State has contracted, in a hundred laws 
and a thousand judicial decisions, to leave property to its 
owner, unless it is required for the benefit of the whole people. 
It does not even expropriate sites for churches unless they are 
national churches. Moreover, it has by its whole history 
pledged itself not to place a burden upon one class which it 
does not place upon another. Both these pledges seem to us 
broken by the proposal to force landlords to give up property 
against their will for the benefit of agricultural labourers alone. 
Those labourers are not the people, but a tenth of the people, 
—the total number, families included, being three millions, 
in a population of thirty millions. Those three millions 
have no rights not belonging to any other class; and to give 
them a claim to land which they have not purchased in open 
market, while all other men must still buy in open market, is 
to convert them into an aristocracy with unjust privileges. 
We might as well invest them with a right to cut all timber at 
threepence a square foot. The proposal would be unjust 
even if the State gave them its own domain, for the 
State would then be preferring a few to all; but it is 
additionally unjust when the gift is to be made, not out of 
the property of all, but out of that of a limited class, 
who are to be coerced solely because they are well-off. 
All landowners are clearly not to be coerced, but only the 
large ones, the expropriation from small owners not being so 
much as proposed. We cannot, therefore, see the smallest 
difference between Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal and a proposal 
to compel Consol-holders to sell their Consols to labouring men, 
ata price to be fixed by County Courts, but to be always under 
auction value. The right to hold the property in the one case 
is as good as in the other; or in many cases better, for the land- 
lord has often, by drainage, by planting, or by reclamation 
of sandy wastes, actually created the soil. The use of 
hard words like “ robbery” is, of course, injudicious and pro- 
voking ; but they would be used instantly if Consol-holders were 
80 coerced ; and the two cases are identical. It may be said 
that the land belcngs to the people, and in a sense so it does; 
bat then, so in a sense does all property, Consols included. 
Nobody ever questioned the right of Parliament on adequate 
cause, such as defence against invasion, to levy an Income-tax 
of twenty shillings in the pound, or to enforce a con- 
scription by the penalty of death; but then the whole 
community is protected, and the whole community made 
equally liable. In this proposal only a section of the 
community is protected, and only a section coerced. It is 
argued that the section benefited is poor, and the section 
coerced rich; but there is no virtue in poverty to justify 
extortion, and no vice in riches to change theft into an 
indifferent act. All poor men want lodgings ; are they, there- 
fore, all entitled to hire rooms in all houses where the occupants 
are not much squeezed ? All East London wants silver spoons ; 
18 Parliament, therefore, justified in taking silver spoons 
from all houses rented at above a thousand a year? Land is 
called a necessity for the labourer as much as air; but it is no 
More a necessity than shelter is for the urban artisan, who is 
often as poor, and always worse situated as regards fresh air. 
Is it not most unjust to give the labourer land at a price settled 
by external force, and not give the artisan the freehold 
of his room at a rent to be fixed bya tribunal? He is 
4 voter like the labourer, but he will still have to hire in 
open market, to pay an independent creditor instead of a 








Council nominated by himself, and to remain liable to eviction 
at will. 

In reading the speech of Sir William Harcourt at Blandford 
we thought at first, we confess to our amazement, that he 
had accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal; but that was an 
error, He does accept his object, and so do we, holding 
as we do that a labourer with an acre or two is far 
happier than a labourer with wages only; but he 
defends the method only by quoting an old Act which 
enables Guardians to purchase land in open market for allot- 
ments. That is a radically different proposal. We doubt its 
expediency, because we think Corporations have a strong ten- 
dency to job, and we question its fairness, unless the urban 
municipalities are also authorised to buy houses; but we have 
no moral objection to raise. | Nobody is coerced, and nobody 
need of necessity be taxed. The Council will be one purchaser 
the more, and may charge enough for its purchases to prevent 
all loss to the ratepayers, most of whom, it must be remem- 
bered, will have no claim to allotments. Nor do we see any moral 
objection to the plan that Mr. J. Morleyseems to favour. He says 
that when millions were voted for loans to landlords to enable 
them to drain, nobody raised the cry of Socialism. Certainly 
they did not, because an investment of the people’s money in 
mortgages, whatever else it may be, is not Socialism; and if 
the majority like to lend money to labourers on the security of 
the patches they purchase, far be it from us to object. We 
distrust the experiment a little, because we distrust Parliament 
when its tenants are voters ; but we should not object to see it 
tried, and should heartily welcome its quite possible success. 
But neither of these plans involves expropriation ; and it is 
the forcible taking away of property guaranteed by centuries 
of legislation which we hold that Liberals, at all events, are 
morally bound to resist. 

The moral objection to Mr. Chamberlain’s plan seems to us 
final; but the economic objection is also very great. There is 
real danger if this kind of legislation is pushed far, and especi- 
ally if a landlord is made, merely as a landlord, an object of 
hatred and contempt, that English land may become unsale- 
able altogether. As it is, nobody buys it for the revenue it 
will yield, for it does not yield so much as Consols or 
other first-class securities, which give no trouble. It is 
bought for other reasons than interest; and if those reasons 
are destroyed, if tenants are made independent, and all 
new rates are thrown on owners, and they are forbidden to 
seclude their grounds, and they are denounced for owning land, 
and they are to give up their best fields at an average price 
whenever a Rural Council chooses, nobody will buy landed estates. 
Why should they? Where, under such a condition of affairs, 
is the temptation to purchasers to impoverish themselves by 
accepting from land less interest—to be obtained with infinite 
trouble—than they could obtain from other investments while 
they are asleep? We shall be told that no such con- 
dition could arise; but it has arisen in Ireland. What 
would Mr. Chamberlain, as a man of strong sense, say of a 
friend who bought property in Ireland—bought, that is, the 
right to be murderously hated, and stripped of all influence, 
while receiving, after eternal quarrels and lawsuits, 4 per cent. 
for his money? He would say his friend was misguided, and 
think him either a philanthropist or a fool. It would be 
quite possible to produce a similar economic result in 
England,—that is, to make nineteen hundred millions of 
property practically non-transferable. Mr. Chamberlain is 
as well aware as we are of the result to English 
prosperity such a situation, even if it were temporary, 
would involve, and will indignantly deny its possibility ; 
but why is it impossible? The profit of land is gone. The 
political influence of land is gone. The sporting privileges it 
has given must go. The status it has conferred is to become 
a negative quantity; and what remains except the privilege of 
looking at it, with a feeling of partial ownership so long as the 
nearest rural Council does not happen to want it? That is not 
a privilege for which during any lengthened period heavy sums 
will be paid. Mr. Chamberlain will say the tenants will buy ; 
but he forgets that the moment they buy they, who are now 
much protected by law, and about to be more so, will become 
landlords, and be liable to have their fields taken away ata 
fixed price whenever their labourers want them. 





THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 
E take the situation in the Balkans to be this. The 
reunion of the two Bulgarias is complete. The Powers 
have accepted the decision of the people. Turkey will move no 
troops; and while Prince Alexander will be told that he is a rash 
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young man, and the Sultan will be soothed with some meaning- 
less promise of tribute—such as England pays for~Cyprus— 
Bulgaria will become a free and united State, and the Bulgarians 
will, we trust, commence that career of peaceful civilisation for 
which they are, among all the races of the Balkans, perhaps 
the most eminently fitted. The proposal of Russia to depose 
the Prince will be rejected, partly because he has done nothing 
which has not repeatedly been done before—by Victor Emanuel, 
for example—partly because Germany and England wish 
to protect him, and partly because the deposition could 
not be carried out except by a senseless and dangerous war of 
invasion. So far, all is well, and the crisis is past; but a new 
one has suddenly arisen. The Greeks, the Servians, and the 
Montenegrins think it most unfair that Bulgaria should be 
aggrandised at the expense of Turkey, or rather, out of the 
Turkish estate now being slowly disposed of by the European 
Court of Equity, unless they also are aggrandised. They also 
have reversionary interests; and seeing that the Court inclines 
to favour those who take possession, they threaten to imitate 
Bulgaria. The Servians in particular are ready and eager for 
war, and declare with no bated breath that if their reversion 
is not conceded instantly, and without more legal delays, 
they will take it by force. As they have sixty thousand 
fighting men under arms, or four times the whole Turkish 
_ force in Macedonia—where, it would seem, the Pashas 
have been keeping paper regiments on foot in order to 
draw their pay—and as they are secretly favoured by 
Austria, and as King Milan is an adventurous person, this 
menace is formidable, and the Powers must give Servia her 
* compensation,”—that is, must restore her own property 
taken away by Turks. If they do this, however, Greece 
will want Macedonia and the islands; and as Turkey will not 
give them, each island, to begin with, being an estate for a 
Pasha, the Eastern Question may once more be reopened in its 
entirety. That question is nothing else than the distribution 
of- Turkey in Europe among its rightful heirs; and is only 
difficult because the heirs are not quite agreed as to 
their shares—though they are rapidly agreeing — and 
are not quite strong enough to take their own by force. 
Still, it is difficult; and, great as is the pressure of 
Germany towards peace, the diplomatists may fail so to recon- 
cile claims as to stave off the ultimately inevitable war till 
Europe has decided who shall have the one uninherited bit of 
the estate, Constantinople. They must be quick and they 
must: be decided ; and diplomatists are very rarely either the 
one or the other. Fortunately, they are able to warn the 
Turk that the Treaty of Berlin provided for the autonomy 
of Macedonia and of Armenia, and that it may yet be 
enforced. 

So far the Tory Government has behaved in this matter 
with both dignity and prudence. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
tells us, in clear language, that, in Lord Salisbury’s judgment, 
England has no more: reason to prevent the union of the 
Balgarias than any other signatory Power, and that the 
Premier will only endeavour, in concert with Europe,—which, 
be it observed, is now allowed in Tory speeches to exist,—to 
limit the area of disturbance. He feels no wounded pride at 
the overthrow of his handiwork, and is not intent on aiding the 
Turk to regain the rich countries he has destroyed. That is 
excellent as far as it goes, and most creditable to Lord Salisbury 
both as statesman and as philanthropist, and we have little 
fear but that he will do justice to Servia. Servia is Austria’s 
protégé, and Lord Salisbury looks to Austria as ultimate 
protector of all the Balkan States, perhaps as reversionary heir 
to the Byzantine throne, But Englishmen desire to see justice 
done io Greece also; and Conservatives have an inner re- 
luctance to do justice to Greece, akin to their old reluctance to 
be-friendly to Italy. They cannot get it out of their heads 
that the feeling for Greeee is a sentimental one, fostered by 
Liberals like Lord Byron and Mr. Gladstone, and that Greece 
ought to fight before she receives any more territory. It will 
be necessary for politicians to watch the action of the 
Government about Greece, and to insist that so far 
as British influence extends she shall have her share, 
which belongs to her by a better title than any State in 
the world can show. Epirus is part of Greece; and although, 
if Macedonia is to be autonomous, her claim may be postponed, 
if Macedonia is to be divided, it belongs, up to the Rhodope, 
to Greece. Unless English diplomatists are instructed to press 
this view, we shall find when the distribution is finished, that 
we shall have earned the deadly dislike of a race which, 
let» the distribution go as it may, will 
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industrious, and capable of organisation; but intellectual 
power is the highest quality of all; and when a Greek is in a 
room full of Slavs, it is to the Greek they turn for counsel, 
We wish the Greeks were as rash as their rivals; but the 
Greek amenability to diplomatists’ advice is no sound reason 
for deserting the Greeks. If the Skipetars join them, as Mr, 
Evans in his able letters seems to believe will be the case, the 
Greeks will be rash enough. 





THE POPE AS ARBITRATOR. 


E do not wonder at the interest which the choice of the 

Pope as mediator, or arbitrator. between Germany 

and Spain has excited. It is in itself a most dramatic 
incident, and one which excites, as few modern incidents 
do, the historical imagination. Not only does it recall 
a practice once universal among civilised men, and so 
reverenced that a Papal award is the original title of Spaniards 
and Portuguese to territories which still cover two-thirds of 
the entire Western world, but it opens a vista of strange his- 
torical possibilities. Mankind are seeking for an arbitrator 
between nations who can be trusted to be impartial, yet 
whose award will carry weight; and suppose they were, 
in despair of a working alternative, once again to 
select the Pope, and make him arbitrator in all minor 
eases of dispute,—in all disputes, that is, which national 
interest or popular passion will admit to be soluble 
without a previous trial of military strength. The Pope 
is in many respects, of all individual men, the man who 
is best fitted by position for the office. He is reverenced 
by one-half Europe and America, and watched with 
interest and a certain kind of reluctant respect by the other 
half. He possesses in the highest degree that technical rank 
which enables dynasties and Republics alike to appear before 
him without sacrifice of dignity, and without the feeling, which 
was so marked in the ‘Alabama’ arbitration, that they are 
submitting to a new and, as it were, artificial and transient 
tribunal. He is almost invariably a qualified man; for 
the decision of claims strictly analogous to the claims of 
nations, claims to jurisdiction, claims to exemptions national 
or provincial, claims to rights resting on history and precedent 
rather than written law, is one of the most arduous, and often 
one of the most pressing, duties of the occupant of the Holy 
Chair. The contest between Portugal and the Papacy 
regarding the rights of the Patriarch of Goa, and the special 
position of the Portuguese Church in India, is identical with 
many contests between nations; while the struggle of the 
Orders all over the world, which never ceases, though it 
seldom rises to the surface, has often the closest analogy 
to a dispute between rival races. The machinery of 
counsel for such work exists in Rome in such perfection 
that Pius IX. could, if so disposed, have given as learned and 
weighty a judgment as Leo XIII.; while the probability 
of the election of an able Pope, now always great because of 
the novel difficulties of the Roman Church, would be in- 
definitely increased by his new function. He has been released 
by the current of events from any duty to territorial subjects, 
which, indeed, never greatly fettered him; while he, and he 
only among Potentates, rejects, not only in principle, but in 
hourly practice, the theory that one locality, one people, or 
one race can by possibility have claims, if the authority of the 
Chair is once acknowledged, superior to those of any other. 
By the theory of his office, the Pope is not only impartial 
among the races, but is so far removed above all, that their 
differences are imperceptible in his sight, and that the Catholic 
negroes of Maryland and the Catholic nobles of Britain stand 
to the Chair in precisely the same position. The Negro 
Bishop, at whose ugliness Pio Nono is said to have jested, had 
precisely the same rights as Bishop as the Archbishop of West- 
minster. There is the religious difficulty in the way, it is true, 
but it must be waning very fast. There is no country in 
which the suspicion born of that difficulty ought to be so 
strong as in Germany. Not only is the Hohenzollern a 
Protestant dynasty in a most distinctive way—so distinctive as 
to be on that account dreaded and suspected in the 
Vatican—but the great servant of that dynasty, Prince 
Bismarck, has been fighting Rome for years, has inter- 
fered by direct force with the ecclesiastical authority of 
the Papacy, and is at this moment refusing demands as to the 
filling of Catholic Sees which Leo XIII. is bound to consider 
not only right, but imperatively required from his religious 
Yet Prince Bismarck, during a contest for territory 


rulers of the entire Peninsula. The Slavs are brave and | so sharp as to threaten war, agrees to abide by the award of 
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the head of that Church which he’is still more or less actively 
persecuting, and which he has, in Parliament and out of it, 
repeatedly defied. “TI will not go to Canossa,” says the great 
German ; but, nevertheless,*‘ if the Pope decides that my claim 
to the Carolines is not just, I will give them up to Spain.” No 
doubt the Prince cares little for the Carolines ; but still, the mere 
fact that he, the proudest statesman in the most powerful of 
Continental nations, publicly acknowledges that he can, with- 
out derogation, submit his own conduct in an international 
matter to a Papal award, is a strange testimony to the excep- 
tional position which the Pope still occupies in a modern and 
sceptical world. Without a territory, without a soldier, with- 
out a revenue, with no claim from birth, and no power of 
enforcing his claim to rank, a Christian minister, great by 
opinion alone, is still acknowledged by the master of armies 
as in some sense his superior. The selection of such an arbi- 
trator is not, at all events, a triumph for material force, and 
is an acknowledgment that a Pope is, in some ways, a 
natural arbitrator for civilised men. 

We do not, of course, suppose that the Pope will be selected 
by the nations, in this generation at least, as the general 
arbitrator. The current runs too strongly against ecclesiastics, 
the di-trust of the Vatican among the Protestant and agnostic 
populations is too deep, and there will we fear be too little 
hearty acquiescence in the Papal awards. But we nevertheless 
regard the choice of the Pope by a Protestant Power as 
arbitrator, the new chance given to the Papacy of rising above 
its history, with a certain pleasure. Nearly half of all Christians 
are Roman Catholics; and we could regard few events as of 
better promise for Christianity than that the head of 
Catholicism should be universally credited, by opponents as 
well as friends, with an impartiality beyond question—an 
impartiality above even his relation to his Church, and 
visibly springing from something higher yet. Christianity 
could? hardly give more palpable proof that it secures under 
adverse circumstances the most difficult and the most valuable 
of the intellectual virtues, We are not sure, moreover, 
whether, to make international arbitration really useful—that 
iz, to secure acquiescence in its decrees as well as submission 
to them—we do not require a tribunal which shall be at once 
permanent and independent of the strongest suitors. We note 
that in the domestic affairs of the nations, Special Commissions 
—that is, temporary arbiters in serious affairs—are obeyed but 
not trusted. Those against whom they decide think that they 
were selected in order to decide against them, and regard them 
rather as police inspectors doing their proper work than as im- 
partial judges. Nor do wesee inthe history of legal systems much 
evidence that Judges elected by the suitors are either efficient 
or impartial; while it is a most curious fact, which one 
day will have many bearings, that in the great trade conflicts 
of our time, the artisans are rejecting Councils of Arbitration 
in favour of single arbitrators, and constantly select the same 
men. 
known, who have become, so to 3peak, natural arbitrators 
between classes. The workmen trust more in Mr. Mundella, or 
Mr. J. Morley, or Mr. T. Hughes, or Mr. Broadhurst than in any 
committee whatever, even if they have nominated a majority. 
Nations may have the same experience, and undoubtedly do 
tend to appoint individual arbitrators; but unluckily they 
change the individual each time. There is no personage in 
Europe, unless it be the Pope, to whom they can turn with an 
instinctive sense that he is the fitting judge. The natural 
referee would be a great Prince or other ruling person removed 
by circumstances from the immediate causes of conflict, and 
necessarily disinterested; but there is no such person in 
existence. There is no President of Switzerland who, if 
habitually chosen for the qualities which make great Judges, 
would be the natural referee of Kurope; the President of the 
United States is often too much of a politician; and the 
Emperor of Brazil, who is occasionally suggested, is not neces- 
sarily an able man. There is a distrust, moreover, of the Orleans 
family, which must speedily mount that throne. The Holy 
Roman Empire is gone ; Princes think it their boast to declare 
that they “think first of the interests of their country,”—as 
if their consciences had geographical boundaries,—and there 
is no one conspicuous person left, except the Pope, who claims 
relation to all mankind, and is bound in theory to apply the 
principles of a Higher Law to every imaginable case. We 
have not much hope, or none; but still, it is remarkable that 
one Prince should exist to whom none feel it a derogation 
to submit their claims; and it is conceivable that if 
many arbitrations were entrusted to him, and he were 
found to maintain a tradition of impartiality not unworthy 
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the “ Vicar of Christ,” the world would consent to find this new 
utility in the Pope. We English are all agreed to ridicule the 
Pope’s action in dividing America between Spain and Portugal; 
but we do not know that if Spaniards and Portuguese had fought 
out their claim mankind would have been any happier, while 
we do know this, That was the only instance in modern 
history in which a little State, unprotected by greater Powers, 
was at least as fairly treated as its overwhelming rival. One 
hardly even dreams of an arbitrator now-a-days who would 
award, say, to Holland and to Germany, equal shares in a world 
lying unclaimed which they had both discovered. 





7 MR. MORLEY ON IRELAND. 

WAR. MORLEY is excellent at phrase-making, and his 
ci summing-up of Conservative methods of governing 
Ireland deserves to live. It is a policy of “soft words and 
hard cash.” All manner of pleasant things are to be said about 
the Irish speople, and foremost among these pleasant things 
comes the promise of a handsome dip into the pocket of the 
British taxpayer. Nothing can be sounder than Mr. Morley’s 
criticism of this system. “It is not a right or wholesome 
remedy for the evils with which we have to deal. It does not 
please either those who give or those who receive it. It 
demoralises without pacifying.” The Tory plan deserves 
every word of this censure. Mr. Morley is so far a prophet 
indeed. 

But phrases have sometimes a trick of meaning more than 
their authors intended them to mean, and Mr. Morley’s “ soft 
words and hard cash” has an application which goes far 
beyond anything that he contemplated when he shaped the 
sentence. Is not the whole attitude of Englishmen towards 
Ireland at this moment a policy of soft words and hard cash ? 
Do not both parties shrink from telling Irishmen an unpleasant 
truth? Or if they do tell it, do they not wrap it up so 
closely that its real character is never suspected? This very 
speech of Mr. Morley’s is an instance of what we mean. Mr. 
Brand had quoted from some former speech of his a declara- 
tion that separation, in the sense of the absolute independence 
of Ireland, would be a disaster for Ireland and a dishonour to 
England. That is an expression, Mr. Morley says, which he 
has not retracted, and never will retract. But though he does 
not retract it, he is willing and even anxious to qualify it; 
and by way of doing this, he goes on to say that though it is 
impossible to give Ireland independence, it is all the more 
essential to give her self-government. {s it wonderful if, from 
soft words like these, Irishmen infer that they may have what 
they like short of independence? Mr. Morley singles out one 
specific thing, and says,—‘ That they shall not have.’ Bya 
natural deduction, therefore, they may have everything else. 
Thus soft words are combined, even in Mr. Morley’s case, 
with hard cash; only the hard cash 1: promised in kind, not 
in money. It is to take the form of a National Council, or 
some development of self-government which, though it be not 
independence, is as good; if not solid silver, is the very best 
electro-plate. Unfortunately, this is open to the same condemna- 
tion as coarser attempts to satisfy a nation which wants one 
thing by giving it another. No doubt a National Council is 
more like independence than the money grants which Lord 
George Hamilton has in view. But unless it is tantamount to 
independence—in which case it would be a disaster for Ireland, 
and a dishonour to England—it must differ from it in certain 
essential particulars ; and then we maintain that it will not be 
“a right and wholesome remedy for the evils with which we 
have to deal,” that it will not “please either those who give 
or those who receive.” Those who give will have to endure 
all the evils that would follow upon the concession of inde- 
pendence. Those who receive will be no more contented after 
they have got the counterfeit than they are now; or if they 
are more contented, it will be simply because they see their 
way to converting the counterfeit into reality. 

The truth is that Englishmen, and especially Liberal 
Englishmen, have a great and natural dislike to speaking the 
truth about Ireland, even to themselves. Their soft words 
are really intended much more for this side of St. George’s 
Channel than for the other side. It is their own eyes that 
they wish to blind, their own feelings that they wish to deal 
tenderly with. They have been accustomed to sympathise 
with subject races, asserting the independence which they 
claim as their right. In all the European controversies of 
the last forty years, their good wishes. have been uni- 
formly given to the weaker party. They have sided 
with Poland against Russia, with the Venetians against 
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Austria. If they have not exactly formulated the law that 
any fraction of a nation which desires to separate itself 
from a larger body into which it has been forcibly incor- 
porated should have its desire granted, they have recognised 
it as a sort of counsel of perfection which all virtuous Govern- 
ments will naturally like to make their own. Now they are 
suddenly called upon to apply to themselves the principles 
they have laid down for others. Ireland demands from 
England what Poland has long demanded from Russia, what 
Venetia has obtained from Austria. Is Ireland to have it? 
The instinct of self-preservation at once dictates the answer. 
Englishmen have no mind to weaken the Empire by partition ; 
they think it unreasonable that five millions of people should 
insist upon a concession which may do injury to three hundred 
millions. Yet, if they assign this as the ground of their 
refusal even to themselves, they cannot help recalling 
the small esteem in which they held the very same 
argument when urged by Russians or Austrians. Con- 
sequently, they Jook about for another which shall serve 
their turn, and they find it in the denial that independence 
is what the Irish really wish for. They want, it is said, 
to be allowed to manage their own municipal affairs, or to be 
spared the expense of appearing before Private Bill Com- 
mittees at Westminster, or to have this or that bad law 
repealed, or this or that good law enacted. The prescriptions 
differ from one another; but they have the common property 
of being an absolute specific for the disease. Make Irishmen 
contented tenants ; turn them into peasant proprietors; give 
them a National Council which shall sanction railways and 
regulate rates; do, in fact, any one of half a hundred 
things which Irishmen ought to desire—and the feeling 
which now stimulates disaffection will die out, and Ireland 
will be as contented a member of the United Kingdom as 
Scotland is. 

It may be so, but we utterly disbelieve it. The Scottish 
character is different from the Irish, and the history of Scot- 
land before and since the Union is altogether different from 
the history of Ireland. To have Ireland permanently dis- 
affected may be the natural and just punishment for our treat- 
ment of her in times not long past. But nothing will be 
gained either for England or for Ireland by the resolution not 
to see facts as they really are, or not to call them by their 
right names. In politics, as in medicine, true diagnosis is in- 
dispensable to sound treatment. It may prompt the admission 
that it is a case for which doctors can do but little ; but at all 
events it saves the irritation that is caused by the trial of 
wrong remedies, or by exaggerated hopes based on remedies 
which, though they may benefit the patient in other ways, are 
useless against the malady which the doctors are trying to 
treat. To ignore the genuineness of the Irish passion 
for something which is indistinguishable from independence 
is to refuse either to see facts as they are or to 
call them by their right names. The best and the worst 
‘ elements in the Irish character seem equally to minister to 
this passion. It is fed by the hatred of England, which longs 
instinctively for that which will do England most harm ; by 
the love for Ireland, which dreams of a future in which Ireland 
shall play a distinct part in the European drama as a Celtic 
and Catholic Power. It is useless to argue with men who are 
animated by either of these feelings. Tell the hater of England 
that we cannot afford to let Ireland go, and he answers that 
his fondest wish is to wring from us what we cannot afford. 
Tell the lover of Ireland that his country will be more pro- 
sperous if it remains united to England, and he answers that 
a nation does not live by bread alone, that the life is more 
than the meat, that if Moses had clung to the flesh-pots 
of Egypt as fondly as some of those he led he would never 
have founded the Jewish nation. There is no arguing with 
a feeling; and the only course is to go on, doing justice 
and loving mercy, till the feeling is extinct. Bribes do no 
good. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—OLD STYLE. 


-* next week the Mayors of our Municipal Corporations 

are going to celebrate the jubilee of the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act, it may be interesting to look back for 
a moment at what it was which that Act effected. We have 
been so long accustomed to the easy working of the municipal 
system, that we can hardly realise the state of things which 
existed before, and which the Tory Party, and especially the 
House of Lords, fought tooth and nail to retain. It is, indeed, 
incredible now that such a system should have existed for a 








day, much less for a century and a half or two centuries. The 
Report of the Municipal Corporation Commission is about the 
strongest condemnation that has ever been passed by an 

Commission of Inquiry. ‘‘ We report to your Majesty,” they 
say, “that there prevails amongst the inhabitants of a great 
majority of the incorporated towns a general, and, in our 
opinion, a just, dissatisfaction with their municipal institu. 
tions,—a distrust of the self-elected Municipal Councils, whoge 
powers are subject to no popular control, and whose acts and 
proceedings, being secret, are not conducted by the influence of 
public opinion ; a distrust of the Municipal Magistracy, taint. 
ing with suspicion the local administration of justice, and often 
accompanied with contempt of the persons by whom the law 
is administered; a discontent under the burdens of local 
taxation, while revenues that ought to be applied for the public 
advantage are diverted from their legitimate use, and are some- 
times wastefully bestowed for the benefit of individuals, some- 
times squandered for purposes injurious to the character and 
morals of the people, We, therefore, feel it our duty to repre- 
sent that the Municipal Corporations of England and Wales 
neither possess nor deserve the confidence or respect of your 
Majesty’s subjects, and that a thorough reform must be 
effected.” 

The fact was that the Municipal Corporations had been 
entirely diverted from their original constitution and original 
purposes. Bodies which in the great majority of cases had 
been originally elected by the people, had become in nearly 
every case self-elective. In some cases the freemen elected 
the Town Council and officers of the Corporation; in others 
the Council and officers elected themselves, and there were not 
even freemen. But in the cases where the freemen were most 
popularly constituted, they proved an insignificant fraction 
of the population of the town of which they arrogated 
to themselves the exclusive representation and govern- 
ment. In many cases a large part of the Corporation were 
not even a portion of the population of the town at all, 
and had as little connection with or interest in it as the 
members of a London Livery Company with the trade whose 
name they bear. At Plymouth, for instance, out of a 
population of 75,000 there were only 437 freemen, of 
whom 145 were non-resident; yet in them the whole 
power and property of the Corporation were vested. 
At Ipswich, the population was 20,000, the freemen less 
than 400, of whom one-third were not rated at all, and many of 
those who were rated were excused rates on account of poverty ; 
and some forty were actual paupers in receipt of poor relief. 
At Portsmouth, with 50,000 inhabitants, there were 102 free- 
men. In Liverpool, with 185,000 inhabitants, there were 
5,000 freemen. These freemen were so by birth or self-election, 
and from them only could the corporate officers be taken ; they 
alone divided the spoil; they could impose taxes and tolls on 
others from which they were themselves exempt ; and they alone, 
a small and often a disreputable fraction, could speak in the 
name of the town, and were, as a rule, before the Reform 
Bill of 1832, the borough itself for every purpose, especially 
Parliamentary representation. To be a freeman in those days 
was not to be the holder of an empty title or even of mere 
power and privilege ; it was to be the possessor of a lucrative 
property. Most of the ancient Corporations, when they had 
not too liberally alienated their 
corporate property sometimes of very great value. At Berwick- 
on-Tweed, the Corporation had an income of £6,000 a 
year, which was spent upon the handful of inhabitants who 
constituted the Corporation. At Leicester, the Corporation 
spent £10,000 on the freemen to secure an election. In 
Cambridge, it was openly claimed by the Corporation that the 
corporate revenues belonged to and were spent for the benefit 
of the individual corporators. All idea of any public trust had 
in that and many other cases disappeared. In other places, 
the idea of a public trust of the corporate revenues remained ; 
but it was carefully kept in the background. In these latter 
towns, the lands were only leased to the members of the 
Corporation or their relations on long terms at nominal rentals, 
or sold outright below their value, or the revenues were spent 
in large salaries to the Mayor and other officials, who in 
return were expected, like Bishops, to be given to hospitality— 
so long as the hospitality was confined to the select circle. 
Not unfrequently the revenues were spent directly on their 
own stomachs by the members of the Corporations them- 
selves. But that was not all. Besides holding the corporate 
property, many Corporations could impose taxes and tolls. 
To be a freeman meant to be free of such tolls and taxes. The 
result was a splendid system of protection to native industry. 
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One merchant at Liverpool, who-was not a freeman, paid 
£1,400 in one year in tolls, from which his next-door 
neighbour and rival in trade was wholly exempt. At New- 
castle, in a similar case, the difference was only £450. In 
Bristol, there were like imposts; but any one was allowed to 
compound and become a freeman by paying a fine. Liverpool 
had found that was not a paying arrangement, and had ceased 
to sell the freedom. But perhaps the most charming arrange- 
ment was that at Berwick, where the Corporation, not content 
with dividing £6,000 a year, had borrowed large additional 
sums for town improvements which they did not make, but 
spent the money on themselves, and then levied rates for 
repayment of the borrowed money exclusively on those 
who were not within the pale of the Corporation. Like 
master, like man.. The Town-Clerkships were put up 
to auction. At Winchester, there was a contested election 
for the office of town-clerk. The contest was put an end 
to by a treaty, under which one of the competitors, not a 
member of the Corporation, was to share the office with the 
other competitor, who was a member, on the terms of the 
former doing all the work, while the latter got half the half- 
pence. At Boston,'an Alderman and Justice of the Peace 
gave the support of himself and two brothers to a candidate 
for the town-clerkship, on the terms of receiving a yearly 
allowance out of the profits—which was, owing to the rule of 
honour among thieves, regularly paid. But there were further 
profits still. The real raison détre of a municipal freeman 
was as a Parliamentary voter. With the exception of Preston 
and Westminster, and a few other boroughs, where the * pot- 
walloper” came in, the election of Members of Parliament was 
vested in the freemen of the Corporation. At Aldborough, 
in Suffolk, “the regular price of ‘an honest burgess,’” 
said Lord John Russell, “following the terms of the 
charter, was £35; and one of the ‘most respectable, 
honest, and discreet burgesses,’ still following the terms of 
the charter, asked for, and was rewarded with, influence 
to obtain a Lord Chancellor’s living for a clergyman worth 
£100 a year. The nominal heads of the borough are the 
collector of customs and a resident surgeon; and the members 
of the Council are the Marquess of Hertford ”—better known to 
us as Lord Steyne, the admirer of Becky Sharpe—* two members 
of his family, his solicitor, the superintendent of his estates 
there, his steward, the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, a 
captain in the Army or Navy, and the Chamberlain of the 
Corporation.” Sometimes to the exclusive right to sell your 
vote was added the exclusive right to trade within the borough 
limits. No wonder the possessors of rights like these were 
Tories to a man, and fougkt hard to preserve their corporate 
rights and franchises. No wonder, also, that the populations 
of the boroughs were dissatisfied with their rulers. And those 
rulers, too, exercised jurisdiction over them. The freemen 
alone served on juries, and no freeman got convicted. The 
Corporation officials were the presiding Magistrates. At 
Malmesbury, they were unable to read or write. At Wen- 
lock, where the Corporation rulel 17,000 people in seven- 
teen parishes, they used to sign biank warrants of commit- 
ment ; the officials executed them or not, as and when they 
pleased. At East Retford, one of the Magistrates, who used 
to converse with the prisoners in a jocose manner, was one 
day seen fighting with a prisoner and struggling with him 
on the floor. It is not odd that Lord John Russell’s Bill 
proposed to take away the licensing powers from Magis- 
trates of this sort, and vest them in the Town Council at large, 
a proposal strongly supported by Lord Brougham, and which may 
eventually prove the solution of the Liquor Traffic difficulty. 
Of course, Corporations so constituted did not perform, and 
were incapable of performing, their duties. If a town wanted 
any paving, or lighting, or watching properly done, it applied 
fora private Act of Parliament, and Special Commissioners 
were appointed. The Corporations were simply caterpillars in 
the commonwealth. They were supposed to exist for the 
benefit of the towns; they did exist for their own benefit and 
to the injury of the town at large. Happy was it for the 
town which, like Manchester or Birmingham, had no history 
and no Corporation. They at least escaped corruption, if they 
did not escape incapacity. In the face of facts like these, the 
grossest incapacity or corruption that has been brought to 
light—and there has been little, if any of it—in the system of 
Municipal Government inaugurated fifty years ago by the 
Liberal Party, is purity and perfection itself. The principle of 
direct popular election has been amply justified in the towns. 
It only remains to extend it to the counties. 








KILLING THE GOOSE. 


N theory,-nothing seems more just than that people should 
contribute to the cost of Government in proportion to 
their means. An ideal system, imagined by a French 
economist, is to do away with import duties and every other 
sort of indirect impost, and raise the needful revenue by a 
tax on capital, in the widest acceptation of the word—taking 
tithe of all that a man has, in fact. For not alone, according 
to this scheme, would the millionaire pay on his millions, but 
the collector on his pictures, the bibliophile on his books, the 
carpenter on his tools, and the washerwoman on her mangle. 
All would be mulcted in the ratio of their means. Unfor- 
tunately, however, as a moment’s consideration will show, the 
enforcement of this beautiful scheme would be attended 
with almost insuperable difficulty, and lead to all sorts of 
trouble. To begin with, we should discourage thrift and 
offer a premium to extravagance. The saving man would 
be fined for his self-denial; the thrifty labourer who laid 
by for a rainy day, would have to pay on his economies ; 
while his thriftless and shiftless neighbour, who put his 
trust in Providence and the Poor-law, would pay nothing. 
The tippling artizan who sold his tools to buy drink would 
escape scot-free, while the hard-working fellow who added 
to his store would have, in effect, to pay for both, Everybody, 
in short, would be tempted to live up to his income or conceal 
his accumulations, and fixed capital of every sort, especially 
land and houses, would depreciate in value. <A graduated In- 
come or Property-tax is open to precisely the same objections. 
Let a man pay in proportion to his fortune by all means, so 
far as is practicable ; but if you make him pay out of pro- 
portion, simply because he has large possessions, he will put 
his wealth into a shape which will altogether escape the 
incidence of the tax, and you will kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. This is so obvious, that if some statesmen 
and economists had not lent to the scheme the sanction 
of their names, an exposure of its absurdities might be 
deemed a.work of supererogation. But the partisans of 
a theory are generally blind to its faults, how glaring soever 
they may be; and the arguments in favour of a graduated 
Income and Property-tax are so plausible, that it is perhaps 
fortunate we can appeal against them to the irrefutable logic 
of facts. 

The Swiss Cantons, as is well known, are fond of trying 
novel experiments in the spheres of legislation and finance, 
and, owing to their small extent, the check imposed by the 
Federal Constitution, and the freedom of their political life, 
they can do so with comparative immunity. A Canton may 
hurt itself somewhat, but it cannot do mueh harm to the 
country at large; it may, indeed, serve as an awful example, 
and this just now seems to be the position of Geneva as touch- 
ing its fiscal system, which comprises both a graduated Income 
and a Fortune-tax, and subjects real property to a variety 
of imposts, which have seriously impaired its value, as the 
lately published Report of the Commission some time ago 
appointed by the Federal Council to inquire into the economic 
condition of the country, abundantly proves. The author of 
that section of the Report which deals with land and build- 
ings recognises the existence of “a real property crisis” in 
only three Cantons, Geneva, Basel, and Graubiinden ; and as these 
three are situated at different extremities of the Confederation, 
the cause in every instance must needs be more or less special 
and local. As regards Geneva, the reporter, M. Favre, tells us 
that during the last ten years house-property has depreciated 
in the city 25 per cent., and in the country 40 per cent.; and 
that the aggregate of real property in the Canton, which in 
1875 was valued at 450 million francs, is now worth only 350 
millions—equal to a loss of four millions sterling on eighteen 
millions, This result, says M. Favre, is in great part due 
to the heavy burdens laid on this description of property, 
and to injudicious legislation. The Cantonal and Communal 
taxes on buildings are equal to from 4 to 6 per cent. on the 
rental; and in the towns of Geneva and Carouge there are the 
octroi and “ divers other imposts,”—all in addition to the rates 
paid by tenants and lodgers. All sales of real property, more- 
over, are saddled with a “ transfer-duty ” of 4 per cent., an 
“ inscription-duty ” of 14 per cent., and heavy death-duties. 
So when a man buys an estate at Geneva for £10,000, he must 
pay to the State £525, and other legal charges estimated at 
upwards of £200, making a total of at least £750. And when 
he takes possession, he is mulcted, not alone in the local rates, 
but in an annual Property-tax of 14 per thousand reckoned on 
the capitalised value of his estate, exclusive of Income-tax. 
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There is, further, a registration fee on mortgages of } per cent. 
In 1883, the amount paid in taxation by owners of real property 
made an aggregate of £86,000,—+this on a gross rental which 
probably does not much exceed £400,000, the number of 
unlet houses both in town and country being very great. In 
these circumstances it is not surprising to learn that forced 
sales, which from 1870 to 1875 represented an annual value of 
270,000 frances, averaged 800,000 francs from 1877 to 1888. 
The tax on professional and business incomes, and incomes 
derived from personal property, averages eighteenpence in the 
pound. The Federal revenue is raised by import duties which, 
though not heavy on any separate article, are on the whole 
far from light, and have been lately increased, so that when, 
as in the case of Geneva, local burdens are excessive, the pres- 
sure of taxation is very severe. 

It may be that the depreciation in the value of real property 
in the Canton is not due solely to an oppressive and injudicious 
system of taxation. Agricultural depression, no doubt, counts 
for something. On the other hand, Swiss agriculturists, by 
reason of their distance from sea-ports, enjoy a comparative 
immunity from the American competition which has wrought 
such havoc among the farmers of England. Moreover, the depre- 
ciation of a hundred million francs is less than the reality. In 
strict justice, there should be added to it the value—and it is 
great—of the buildings constructed in the Canton since 1875. 
All the facts point to one conclusion,—that the depreciation is 
mainly, if not altogether due, to an unfair and doctrinaire system 
of finance. It may appear strange that in a country of peasant- 
proprietors such a system should prevail; butas the suffrage is 
universal, with scrutin de liste, and the majority of the popula- 
tion is concentrated in the towns of Geneva and Carouge, the 
seeming anomaly is easily explained.. To these causes may be 
added the proverbial ineptitude of Continental Radicals in 
finance, and that jealousy of the rich which is one of the most 
marked characteristics of modern democracies. 

Much might be said on the injustice of a régime which 
mulcts a few for the benefit of the many ; but on this occasion, 
we prefer rather to point out its impolicy. By persistence in 
a bad system, the Genevan Government are literally killing the 
goose which lays them golden eggs. In ten years they have 
destroyed one hundred millions worth (in francs) of property 
that more judiciously treated would now be yielding a large 
revenue to the State. They are sapping the tree of prosperity 
at its roots. Nor are the evil effects of this policy limited to 
private fortunes and the public exchequer ; they touch the entire 
community. Capitalists may be an odious class; but in the 
present economic condition of the world they are indispensable. 
We cannot do without them. They are composed ‘of people 
who save, who take care of their money, put it out to interest 
and invest it in industrial enterprises, Their accumulations 
form the fund which builds factories, makes railroads, and 
employs labour, A tax on circulating capital is virtually a tax 
on industry ; taxes on house-property help to raise rents and 
so increase the cost of living; and taxes on land, beyond a 
certain point, besides diminishing its productiveness as a source 
of revenue, tend to throw it out of cultivation, thereby dimin- 
ishing at once the yield of food and the demand for labour. 
Of this we have an instance close at hand. We mentioned in 
a recent article that in some parts of Essex tithes and rates 
amount to ten shillingsanacre. In nota few cases they amount 
to more ; and there are farms in the county now running to 
waste, which, if the imposts were repealed, might be cultivated 
to advantage. Another turn of the screw—whether by in- 
creasing imperial taxation or local rates—would tell in the 
same direction, and of all fiscal systems that which kills the 
goose is the most to be deprecated. 








THE STRENGTH OF IDEAS. 

‘T rains words; and some of us, more perhaps than is 
suspected, are shivering in the rain. Of late years, what 

with the spread of education, and the untying of men’s mouths 
therefrom, and the increased audibleness of everybody through 
the Press, and the pulpit, and the book, the shower of words 
has always been heavy; but just now, with elections at hand 
and new constituencies to be persuaded, it has become a steady 
downpour, almost a waterspout, and threatens soon to be a 
deluge. It is difficult to hear for the patter, to think for 
the disturbance, to speak for the water that beats into our 
mouths. A thousand men are stumping the country; three 
thousand journals are pouring out counsel; five thousand 
amateur lecturers are striving to persuade; ten thousand 


ta 





letter-writers are sending everywhere what they hope at 
least are words of wisdom. All the old streams are in ful] 
rush, and a thousand new rivulets are coming down, and they 
all bring words as their burden, till, to the weary men who haye 
to watch the outflow, life seems to be becoming a shaking quag, 
amidst which they are compelled to plod sloppily, half-drowned, 
half-suffocated, and wholly impeded in the slowly sinking words, 
We can sympathise with their dejection and their bewilderment, 
for we feel it ourselves, and are half tempted to turn out of the 
rain, though there is a goal to be reached, merely to secure a 
respite from the pattering downfall. It cannot be done, however; 
the carrier must not shrink from rain; and plodding on, we feel 
impelled to offer a word of consolation to the querulous and 
the miserable. After all, the shower must fructify. There 
never was or will be any means of diffusing ideas except through 
words; and though there may be millions of words without an 
idea in them, one fruitful idea is payment for many million 
words. The more one sees of life, of the efforts of legislators, 
of the aspirations of philanthropists, of the dreams of the in- 
creasing multitude who think that coercion in the right way 
will make mankind better, or happier, or more strong, the 
deeper grows the appreciation of the strength of an idea,—the 
physical strength, if we may say so, for it produces physical 
results. Let it but reach men’s minds and be accepted, and it 
will yield more, imperceptibly and in a moment, than all the 
struggles of years. This is a law-making, discovering, stam- 
peding age; but no law, no discovery, no rush of multitudes, 
has a tithe of the compulsion, the momentum, the swing 
of an idea. No race has ever been affected by its wars 
as the Jews have been affected by the single idea that it was 
their duty to remain a separate people. All legislation, since 
law-making commenced, has not affected the Aryan peoples, to 
whom the ultimate leadership of mankind seems assigned, like 
the half-dozen ideas which make the living force of Christianity, 
and which stole out in words dropped stealthily in holes and 
corners, mostly of great cities. What.a shower of words there 
must have been, now unrecorded yet certainly uttered, before 
that evil Roman Empire, in which men cheered when women 
were given to wild beasts, became even approximately 
Christian! The three ideas which Mahomet preached— 
one of them purely abstract, the unconditioned sovereignty of 
God—changed the face of Asia. A mere idea, utterly baseless, 
and with no foundation, as the end proved, either in fact or the 
Divine will, produced the Crusades,—the greatest continuous 
effort to do right Europe has ever made. That idea hurled a 
million stay-at-homes across the ocean to their deaths. Out 
of the idea of religious freedom have come America and half the 
great facts of the modern world. The idea of race is dissolving 
kingdoms; the idea of equality is shattering social systems. 
The idea of endless progress—certainly abstract, and probably 
false, which came and comes to us in a shower of tedious, and 
for the most part meaningless, words—is the vital force of the 
West, and is urging it even now on to the subjugation of the 
world. 


Nor are ideas losing their potency. The British Empire 
cannot be shattered from without; but suppose the idea 
begotten and accepted that it is wrong, or burdensome, or 
useless to hold nations in subjugation and the isles of the sea 
in pupilage! Imagine a nation in which the idea of non- 
resistance had spread to every brain as a true idea! Weare all 
just now wild to make the poor happier, and the nation richer, 
and the people more content; but suppose the Rechabite idea 
to bite as it has bitten among one-half of the children of Asia, 
and think of the tremendous new “ gold-power ’’—as a tract- 
writer calls it this week—which would be in the nation’s 
hands! The wildest promises of the rashest Socialists could 
not enrich these islands so rapidly or so much as that im- 
palpable thought. There would be a heavy price to pay; but of 
the force of the new motor, which would for one thing instantly 
pulverise all existing or proposed schemes of taxation, it is 
impossible to doubt. Philanthropists despair audibly of ever 
remedying the evils of over-crowding; but suppose the people 
to imbibe the idea that over-crowding is wrong, or shameful, or 
degrading, as the upper classes have imbibed it, and how 
speedily would the dreams of the philanthropists be realities. 
The idea would effect in six months more than Building Acts or 
Housing Acts or Sanitary Acts would effect in sixty years; 
would be more potent than an armed insurrection of the people. 
It would transmute all architecture, revolutionise all social 





arrangements, probably alter the whole rate of wages and 
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devotion to work of all English-speaking men. The power 
and the good of compulsory Education Acts are great; 
but suppose a very feeble idea to spread, and that all 
fathers and mothers thought the absence of education as 
shameful as the absence of shoes, which is not shameful at all, 
but only a beneficial prejudice of the North. The Irish ques- 
tion has been hopeless for five hundred years, and may be hope- 
less for five hundred more; but imagine the idea of unity to 
take hold of Irishmen as it took hold of the Scotch, and the 
jnstantaneous power of that idea, its almost physical power of 
sending home the garrison. We think of the wealth question 
—the question, that is, of disparities in wealth—as hard; but 
suppose the idea of equality among children—purely specu- 
lative and probably false—to take the hold in England it has 
in Connecticut, and where would be the wealth question then ? 
We weary ourselves for ever about pauperism; but suppose 
the idea of the Protestant cultivated—an idea as strange in itself 
as it is certainly un-Christian—that it is good to bestow, but bad 
to receive, to take a real grip of the Protestant uncultivated. 
Mighty are commerce, and industry, and the passion of accumu- 
lation; but imagine the idea, which has so frequently cropped 
up among Christians, that wealth-getting is in se a wrong, or 
even a low occupation, to gain control of Englishmen! The 
English social organisation is the despair of Revolutionists ; 
but suppose the idea of many communities that it degrades 
men to submit to authority they do not elect to find the 
acceptance here it has found, say, in Geneva or Rhode 
Island. Half the institutions of mankind rest on ideas, and 
the other half might be dissolved by new ones; and there 
is no method discoverable of modifying or diffusing them 
except this rain of words. The words pour in such streams 
that analysis is impossible; but they may bear amidst their 
volume an idea, and if they do, they bear a power the 
like of which in direct force does not exist, nor will exist. We 
Englishmen would be patient if we thought any patience would 
give us a new motor, and so add, say, 10 per cent. to our 
power over nature; and no motor has a tenth of the driving 
force of an accepted idea. Let us wait, then, in patience—in 
dreary resignation, if you will—and hope, for in this way and no 
other are vitalising ideas diffused. There is no weariness like 
the weariness caused by preaching; but only by preaching has 
man ever been effectively taught. We chatter about experience 
and its value, and when we pass the age of fifty, we think that 
beside experience nothing has teaching-power. But what has 
experience ever done for man like the idea of a future state, 
which experience contradicts P 





A CONFLICT OF EVIDENCE. 


HE bigamy case at the Central Criminal Court, which came 

to an abortive end on Saturday, is certainly one of the 

most remarkable cases which have ever been tried. As Mr, 
Justice Hawkins, whose experience in these matters is un- 
equalled, said, it is a case of such a character as only to occur 
once inalifetime. It may be doubted, indeed, whether the Jury 
have not had full compensation for their enforced seclusion from 
the world during the week which the trial occupied, in having to 
take so prominent a part in a case which will give them some- 
thing to talk about for the rest of their lives. The whole circum- 
stances of the case are of the shilling improbability style which 
is now the fashion in romance. It has the merit, too, of being 
compressed into a period of time which brings it into accordance 
with the strictest dramatic proprieties. Nothing in the drama 
is commonplace, and nothing happens but the unexpected. 
A young lady of the middle-class, walking with her mother on 
the Brighton parade, on the Sunday before Easter, is accosted by 
a gentleman who insists, spite of the denial both of herself and 
her mother, that he has met her ata ball. But as he represents 
himself as a Captain in the Merchant Navy, he is allowed to 
walk with them. In the afternoon, spite of mamma’s objections, 
the young lady and he go out for a drive together in a victoria; 
they drive to Lewes and dine there, and only return in time to 
catch the 8.40 train to London, at a time of the year when it is 
dark at 6. He is then a declared lover; and on Tuesday she 
meets him at the station, and they drive to Worthing; and in 
the evening, again spite of mamma’s opposition, they are an 
engaged couple. The lover again returns to London in the 
evening. On Wednesday a special licence is produced, and they 
propose to be married on Good Friday. The clergyman con- 
sulted refuses that day, and suggests Thursday ; but the eager 








lovers have to adopt Saturday. On Saturday, at 8 a.m., they 
are married in due form, and go off to Chichester for a 
honeymoon- almost as short as Romeo’s, for on LEaster 
Monday the lady returns to mamma, while the husband 
goes to join his ship. An interval of three months elapses. 
Juliet is then informed that Romeo has been met at a garden 
party airing his legs in Highland costume, but denies his 


identity, and says it is all a mistake. She is taken to see 
him, but, in spite of her affectionate reference to a scar on 
his forehead and a wanting tooth, he again denies that he is 
Romeo, and refers her to his wife. Juliet is left with her 
marriage-lines, a gold wedding-ring, and a memory of an eye- 
tooth, and the curtain falls. 


It rise3 again at the Old Bailey, where James Malcolm, 
aged thirty-one, meat salesman at the Central Meat Market, 
is indicted, on the prosecution of Emma Dash, for marrying 
her on April 4th, 1885, at Brighton, his wife being then 
alive. Issue is joined; and then begins what Kingsley calls 
a conflict grim and great. Miss Emma Dash, her mother, a 
lady friend, the parson who married them, another parson 
who escorted them to church on Good Friday, and three 
gentlemen, including the one who identified the husband in his 
Highland garb, all swear that he is the man who accosted the 
lady, took her for drives, took her to church as maid and bride, 
lived with her for two days, and then disappeared. It is shown 
also that Macdonald said he was captain of a ship of the singular 
name of ‘ Kaikoura,’ and that Malcolm, in his trade, had sold a 
large quantity of frozen meat brought by a ship of that name. 
It is shown that the reason Macdonald gave for his return to 
London every night was that he had to be on his ship at 4 
o’clock every morning, and Malcolm had to be at the Central 
Meat Market at 4 o’clock every morning. An expert swore 
that the handwriting of the signature Macdonald was the 
same as that in the word Macdonald in a letter written 
by Malcolm about the case, and that the handwriting 
of Macdonald and Malcolm was in other respects similar. 
It was shown that Macdonald had brought for his be- 
trothed’s choice a large quantity of fancy rings “on approval,” 
and that Malcolm was a friend of Flint, a jeweller, and was in 
the habit of being entrusted with rings to show people “on 
approval.” It was shown that on a certain day Macdonald had 
telegraphed from Highbury, and that Malcolm was in High- 
bury on that day. It was shown that Macdonald had leave 
from his ship from Good Friday to Easter Tuesday, and that 
Malcolm had leave from his shop for the same time. Lastly, 
when the identification meeting took place, ambiguous utterances 
were credited to Malcolm. But, to take this point first, here the 
conflict of evidence began, not, indeed, between the prosecution 
and the defence, but between the witnesses for the prosecution. 
According to the prosecutrix, after Malcolm had twice said it 
was a mistake, she said she recognised him, and recognised a 
scar on his forehead, and said, “ Donald, why don’t you own 
that you are the man?” He replied, “ Well, if I do, what 
then?” Osborne, the garden-party identifier, said, “ If you do, 
you commit yourself,” and the prisoner then referred her to his 
wife. Mr. Osborne, however, said that when the prosecutrix said, 
“ Why don’t you own me?” Malcolm replied not “If I do, what 
then ?” but, “If I say yes, then it will beall over.” Miss Lewis, 
according to Miss Dash, said to the prisoner, “ You have lost a 
tooth, have you not ?” and he said, “I have.” Now, Miss Lewis 
denied having said anything about a tooth; but said that the 
prosecutrix and she had talked about his tooth beforehand, and 
that she put her hand on prisoner’s cheek and made him open 
his mouth, but noticed nothing. It is clear, therefore, that no 
reliance could be placed on the ambiguous utterances, asthe 
witnesses do not agree as to what was said, and admit that a 
strenuous denial had been previously given. There are discre- 
pancies, again, between the evidence of mother and daughter. 
The daughter said that her mother objected to her going a 
drive with Macdonald on the first meeting; the mother said she 
knew nothing about it until they had been. The mother said 
that the licence was brought down on Tuesday; but the licence 
was not taken ont till Wednesday. The mother said that he 
brought an engaged ring on Tuesday; the daughter said-he 
brought a bundle of rings on Wednesday. But these disere- 
pancies are nothing compared to the conflict between prosecution 
and defence. The prosecution showed that Macdonald, whom 
they identified with Malcolm, was at Brighton, and in the 
company of the prosecutrix, on Sunday, March 29th, nearly 
the whole day, a great part of the following Tuesday, 
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Wednesday, and Thursday; the whole day on Good 
Friday, and both day and night from Saturday to Monday. 
The defence proved, by the evidence of the defendant’s sister 
and a friend named Williamson, that Malcolm was at home in 
London the whole of Sunday, March 29th. They proved, by 
the evidence of Mrs. Flint, her son, a man named Bladon, 
a member of the Salvage Corps, and a police constable, 
that on Tuesday, the 3lst—when, according to the prosecu- 
tion, he drove Miss Dash to Worthing, proposed to her, 
and returned to London by the 8.40 train, which arrived at 
10.35 at London Bridge—that, in answer to a telegram sent by 
Mrs. Flint’s son, the defendant came to her business premises 
in London, and was present at a fire there at 9 to 9.30; while 
three other witnesses swore that Malcolm was at their shop in 
London the same afternoon at from 2 to 3 o’clock. Again, on 
Wednesday, when the prosecution alleged that he was at 
Brighton at least from 5 to 8.40, Mrs. Flint swore that he was at 
her shop from 1.30 to 3.30 or 4; Williamson swore that he went 
to his house in Islington, and saw him there between 7 and 8 in 
the evening. On Thursday, when Macdonald was at Brighton 
with Miss Dash, and slept at Brighton, Malcolm signed his 
articles of engagement at a solicitor’s in London at 12 o’clock; 
was at Mr. Brown’s, a surgeon, on a professional visit, at 4 
o’clock ; at a shop in Islington between 5.30 and 6.15 p.m.; at 
his own house in Islington and visited by Williamson between 7 
and 8 p.m.; and seen by his sister there at 11 p.m. On Good 
Friday and Saturday Malcolm is not accounted for, except as 
having taken a room, and stayed not at the Clarendon, 
which was full, but at the Victoria Hotel, at Brighton. 
But he took no meals in the hotel; and it is odd that no 
evidence is forthcoming as to what he did those two days, except 
that he was in the hotel at 4 o’clock on Saturday afternoon. 
But on Easter Sunday, when Macdonald was with his bride at 
the Dolphin, Chichester, Malcolm was in bed at the Victoria 
Hotel, Brighton, in the morning; met Williamson at the 
station at Brighton in company with a Miss Jay; lunched 
with Williamson at the Clarendon (according to Williamson 
and the manageress of the Clarendon Hotel), and in the after- 
noon drove to Shoreham with Williamson and Miss Jay. He 
was identified by the driver; but Miss Jay, who went back to 
London with Williamson in the evening, was curiously enough not 
forthcoming. On Monday, however, Malcolm paid his bill at the 
Victoria Hotel, Brighton, and was seen by all the people there. 
It is true that doubt was thrown on the evidence of the hotel- 
manager by the fact that Malcolm’s bill was entered under date of 
September instead of April; but the mistake was made in the 
case of another gentleman too, and is not impossible or 
improbable. Only this week the present writer received a 
letter dated December instead of September. Moreover, 
the people at the Dolphin Hotel, Chichester, did not 
appear, being unable to identify Macdonald with Malcolm. 
The conflict of evidence is, therefore, absolute. The evi- 
dence of identity by strangers—by Mr. Osborne, the 
parsons, the drivers on one side or the other, and the hotel- 
keepers—may, perhaps, be discounted or discarded. Still, the 
conflict is absolute as to the two important Sundays of the 
first meeting and the honeymoon. On both those days, if 
Williamson is to be believed—and he is corroborated as to the 
first by the prisoner’s sister, and as to the second by the hotel 
people at Brighton—the alibi is complete. The case as to the 
Tuesday on which Macdonald proposed is even stronger. The 
evidence as to Malcolm’s presence at the fire at the Flints’ is 
overwhelming, if the Flints are to be believed. It is a subject 
of comment, no doubt, that Mr. Flint was not called as to the 
rings or the fire; but it may well have been thought that Mrs. 
Flint’s evidence was so strong that there was no reason to take 
Mr. Flint from his business. 


Either, therefore, there was an absolute conspiracy—em- 
bracing the defendant's sister, Williamson, Mrs. Flint, and 
several shopkeepers—or there was a bond-fide mistake as to 
identity. The third alternative of a mistake as to dates is 
untenable. Either the prosecution was mistaken, or the defence 
was perjured. It was urged that circumstances, which can- 
not lie, were against the defendant. But the most important 
circumstance is the tooth. Macdonald complained of toothache, 
said he had an eye-tooth out, and gave one to Miss Dash, and 
Miss Dash believed (and she ought to know) that Macdonald had 
an eye-tooth out. It is proved by the dentist, and evidenced by 
his book, that Malcolm did not lose any eye-tooth till July 10th, 
when he himself extracted it. It is another oddity of the case that 


, 





July 10th was the day after the defendant was identified at the 
garden-party. But if the tvoth incident was part of a deep. 
laid scheme, would it not have been better carried out by 
leaving in a tooth which was supposed to be out? The only 
circumstances, therefore, remaining unexplained are the use of 
the out-of-the-way name, ‘ Kaikoura,’ and the coincidence of 
Macdonald and Malcolm both going to work in London at 
4a.m. But these are coincidences which might be explained 
by the hypothesis that the actual Macdonald had something 
to do with the ‘Kaikoura,’ and also went to work at 4 am, 
Anyhow, the jury might well be excused from convicting 
on a couple of coincidences. The case is a mystery. It is one 
which makes one almost regret the private inquisition adminis. 
tered by a French juge d’instruction before the defendant hag 
time to arrange his defence. At least, it would have been more 
satisfactory if Malcolm and his wife could both have been ex. 
amined. Meanwhile, we confess, hard as it is on the parties, to 
looking forward with the greatest interest to a new trial. 





WORDSWORTH’S INFLUENCE IN SCOTLAND. 


T would probably be unjust to some unknown or little-known 
men to say that the cultured Professor of Poetry in Oxford 
—cultured in impulse even more than in intellect-—-who a few 
days ago passed quietly to his rest in Argyllshire, was the last 
of the Scotch poets who have been rendered vocal by communing 
with the genius of Wordsworth. It would certainly be unjust to 
one living man to say that Mr. Shairp was the last of the Scotch 
Wordsworthians ; for is there not left in what he, even more than 
his friend Dean Stanley, regarded as “ mine own St. Andrews,” 
Professor Knight, most devoted of Wordsworth’s disciples, most 
painstaking of Wordsworth’s editors? Nature-worship is 
spreading in Scotland, as in England. It will pass Mr. Bryce’s 
Access to Mountains Bill, as it has secured Epping Forest for 
Cockaigne. And the high priest of pure Nature-worship, as 
distinguished from the Enthusiasm of Humanity, is acknow- 
ledged in the North, as in the South, to be not Burns, but 
Wordsworth. But Mr. Shairp is the last of the poets known to 
the public generally, who on the Scotch hills openly raised the 
standard of the English Lakes. In his critical and other 
studies he has fully expressed his admiration of Wordsworth, 
as in his “Kilmahoe” he has offered him the only sincere 
and acceptable flattery of imitation. But we doubt if Mr. 
Shairp ever expressed better what as a man, even more 
than as a poet, he owed to Wordsworth than in his reminiscences 
of his life-long friend, Norman Macleod. Speaking of the 
winter of 1836-37, which he and Macleod spent together at 
Glasgow University, he says :—“ Before coming to Glasgow, I 
had come upon Wordsworth, and in large measure taken him to 
heart. Norman had for some years done the same. Our sym- 
pathy in this became an immense bond of union. The admira- 
tion and study of Wordsworth were not then what they after- 
wards became,—a part of the discipline of every educated 
man. Those who really cared for him in Scotland might, I 
believe, have then been counted by units. Not a Professor in 
Glasgow University at that time ever alluded to him. Those, 
therefore, who read him in solitude, if they met another to whom 
they could open their mind on the subject, were bound to each 
other by a very inward chord of sympathy. I wish I could 
recall what we then felt as on those evenings we read or 
chaunted the great lines we already knew, or shouted for joy 
at coming on some new passage which was a delightful surprise.” 
This passage has a historical interest, as indicating how little 
Wordsworth was known in Scotland only fourteen years before 
his death. But it is still more interesting as the representation, 
no less accurate than naive, of the first meeting between pure- 
minded and delicately-nurtured boyishness and the beauty of 
holiness as painted by Wordsworth. The philosophic mind 
which years bring, subjects to criticism even “The Ode to 
Immortality.’ But the first love of Wordsworth is a passion, 
an ecstasy, an intoxication of the soul which, and not Byron’s, 
is the best of life. For to it there is no sordid or tragic sequel; 
it brings in its train no headache or remorse. 


If those who “ really care for Wordsworth in Scotland ” may 
now be counted by thousands, the Scotch members of his school 
of poetry can still be counted only by units. The spell of Burns 
has held captive ninety-nine of the hundred poets, like himself, 
sprung from the soil, that have succeeded him. Scott and Hogg 
were, in different degrees, men of independent genius. In 
their love of the objective, their natural healthiness of body 
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and mind, perhaps even in their intellectual conservatism, there 
was much in common between them and Wordsworth. But it 
is impossible to point to any direct, at least to any permanent, 
influence that he exercised upon them, or that they exercised 
upon him. Wilson, indeed, pitched his camp for a time within 
the enchanted circle of the Lakes ; and he is sometimes regarded 
as one, not only of Wordsworth’s Scotch admirers, but of 
his disciples. But after he settled in Edinburgh, he wavered 
in his allegiance. If in the “Noctes” he is found, in the 
name of North, saying of the “Ode to Duty,’—“ Human 
life is always, in its highest moral exhibition, sublime 
rather than beautiful—and the sublimity is not that of the 
imagination, but of the soul,” he is also to be found giving 
utterance to such criticism as this :— Wordsworth often writes 
jike an idiot; and never more so than when he said of Milton, 
—‘ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.’ For it dwelt in 
tumult, and mischief, and rebellion.” It is only charitable to 
suppose that here Wilson’s Tory dislike to Milton blinded his 
judgment. But take this sentence as it stands, and it is safe to 
say Wilson could not have more completely missed Words- 
worth’s admirable point, which, of course, is that while Milton 
in the flesh took an active part in the tumult of English public 
life during his time—he had as fierce a contempt for an arm- 
chair politician as he had for a fugitive and cloistered virtue 
—yet the soul, the immortal part of him, dwells apart in 
“reonant calmness.” But in connection with Wilson, one must 
always remember what Carlyle termed “the rizzar’d haddocks 
and whisky-toddy ” side of him. He was a sincere worshipper 
of Nature; but his enjoyment of it was not free from grossness. 
To Wordsworth and to Wordsworthians of the inner circle the 
delight that is derived from the contemplation of Nature is 
self-sufficing. Like virtue, it is its own reward. But in Wilson’s 
case it was not self-sufficing ; in the “ Noctes ” it was not delight 
at all until after portentous play with knife and fork, and 
frequent applications to the Tower of Babel. 


Scotland has, indeed, produced up to the present time only two 
pure Wordsworthian poets that are known in England—Thomas 
Aird, who worshipped Nature on the Scotch Border; and John 
Campbell Shairp, who, although he knew the Border also, wor- 
shipped Nature chiefly in the Scotch Highlands. Neither can 
be said, more especially in his verse—Mr. Shairp’s Words- 
worthian criticism is much to be preferred to his Wordsworthian 
poetry—to come within a measurable distance of his master. It 
ig rather the general characteristics of their poetry, their joy in 
whatever is beautiful in Nature or in the Divine Economy of 
which even Nature is but a part, their reverence forthe simplicities 
and purities which constitute three-fourths of practical life, 
perhaps above all things their capacity for the careful photo- 
graphy of all phenomena, material and moral, that came 
under their notice, which make them distinctly disciples 
of Wordsworth. The small volume which contains all 
Aird’s poetical works—his “Summer Day,” his “ Winter 
Day,” “The Swallows,” and “The Devil’s Dream”—and 
Shairp’s still smaller volume of “ Kilmahoe,’ may be known, 
more or less, to many, but, being Wordsworthian in essence, 
they are cherished only by a few. ‘The very fact, however, 
that they are so cherished, renders it certain that where they 
are known at all they are known thoroughly, and renders also 
detailed criticism of them unnecessary. The points of agree- 
ment between Aird and Shairp we have already noted. As 
for points of differentiation, we are inclined to think that 
Shairp is most original when he escapes from Wordsworth 
into the Ossianic empyrean; and that Aird is most at 
his ease when he blends Scott with Wordsworth. Both 
Aird and Shairp were conservative in religion, in morals, 
and after their fashion, in politics. Of the two, Aird was the 
less austere, or at least the more tolerant, perhaps because he 
passed his poetical apprenticeship at the feet of Wilson, and 
spent the latter half of his life within a stone’s-throw of the 
grave of Burns. It seems to us that Shairp comes nearest his 
master in mood, as distinct from style, when dealing with a 
purely religious subject, as in the beginning of his short poem 
on “ Prayer :”— 

“ Ye tell us prayer is vain, that the divine plan 

* Disowns it, and as waves indriven from mid-seas 
Break on the headlands, Nature’s strong decrees 
Dash back his weakness on the heart of man. 
Against the universe who can prevail ? 
Will a voice cleave the everlasting bars ? 
The heart’s poor sigh o’ersoar the loftiest stars, 
And throngh all Jaws to a Divine Will scale ?” 





Aird, again, comes nearest his master’s mood when reverence 
passes into mysticism, as in these lines from “A Summer 
Day :”— - 
“Here in their simple graves, 

The generations of the hamlet sleep ; 

All grassy simple, save that, here and there, 

Love-planted flowerets deck the lowly sod. 

Fond love, we scorn thee not: to bring the bud 

Of living beauty from the ashes dear, 

Be still thine artless, emblematic war 

Against the dull dishonours of the grave. 

Bloom then, ye little flowers, and sweetly smell ; 

Draw up the heart’s dust in your flushing hues 

And odorous breath, and give it to the bee, 

And give it to the air, circling to go 

From life to life, through all that living flux 

~ Of interchange which makes this wondrous world.” 

But in Scotland, as in England, Wordsworth’s influence has 
been felt in the regions of morals, religion, and even theology, 
rather than of poetry proper. There was much in common 
between .Wordsworth and Burns :— 

“True friends, tho’ diversely inclined, 
But heart with heart and mind with mind, 
Where the main fibres are entwined, 
Through Nature’s skill 

May even by contraries be joined 

« More closely still.’’ 
But there was also much in common between Wordsworth’s 
creed and the Calvinism of the Scotch pulpit and the 
Puritanism of the Scotch pew, which revolted against the 
Aristophanic riot of Burns’s poetry, and were shocked by the 
errors and excesses of his life. When, therefore, the younger, 
more fervid, and more Liberal of Scotch theological students 
came—as they did before the century was fifty years old—to 
endeavour to adapt the preaching of their traditional theology 
to the spirit and wants of their times, they found their fountain 
of inspiration, not in Burns, but in Wordsworth. Mr. Shairp 
has told how eagerly Norman Macleod drank of this fountain. 
“TI verily believe,” he says, “that Wordsworth did more for 
Norman, penetrating more deeply and vitally into him, puri- 
fying and elevating his thoughts and feelings at their fountain- 
head, than any other voice of uninspired man living or dead.” Of 
all Scotch preachers since the days of Chalmers, Macleod has been 
the most influential, and through the contagion of his spirit 
rather than through direct teaching. What that spirit was he 
showed when, in his hour of trial, he said, ‘‘ So long as I have a 
good conscience towards God, and have His sun to shine on me, 
and can hear the birds singing, I can walk across the earth witha 
joyful and free heart.’ This is the creed of Wordsworthianism 
reduced to every-day practice. It is hardly too much to say that 
what is now known in Scotland as Broad-Churchism, and which 
Macleod did more than any other man to populariseand humanise, 
is essentially Wordsworthianism. Ina volume of “ Scotch Ser- 
mons,” edited appropriately enough by Professor Knight, which 
was published a few years ago, and which to all intents and pur- 
poses expressed the sentiments of Scotch Broad Churchism, we 
find these words in the course of a sermon by Principal Caird, 
of Glasgow:—“ Then only have I attained to that which 
deserves the name of goodness, to that moral perfection of 
which Christ is the type, when law has passed into life, when 
duty has ceased to be a thing of self-denial, and has become 
a kind of self-indulgence, the expression of an irresistible inward 
impulse, the gratification of the deepest passion of the soul; 
then only have I reached the elevation of nature to which 
Christ would exalt us, when I not only hearken to the voice 
of duty, but when, listening to the inmost utterances of my 
own spiritual nature, it is the very same accents I hear 
when the dictates of conscience not merely echo, but blend 
themselves inextinguishably with, the commands of the living 
God; and when, as I yield myself up to their sway, it is not 
two wills, but the one will of infinite goodness, that rules and 
reigns within me.” This is the oratorio swell of Scotch pulpit 
eloquence; it is also the very attar of Wordsworthianism. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SUCCESSFUL SMALL HOLDINGS. 

(To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I venture to premise, for the sake of brevity, that those of 
your readers who are interested in this subject will refer to the 
questions asked in the kindly appreciative letter of the Duke of 
Argyll. I have endeavoured to get information on all the points 
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raised by him respecting Thomas’ Bush, during a visit recently 
paid to the Sturton small farmers and to numerous other small 
occupiers in different localities, and regret that I have been 
unable in consequence to furnish an earlier reply. 


My friend at Sturton, whose thirty years’ residence amongst, 
and intimate knowledge of and interest in the people, enables 
me to secure so much detailed information, states that T. Bush’s 
experience is decidedly not exceptional, and that twenty others 
could be cited whose history would not be very dissimilar. He 
confirms the substantial accuracy of all the particulars I have 
given, except that it would be more correct to describe the soil 
as inclined in many parts of the parish to be “heavy” rather 
than “light.” T. Bush has, despite some natural emotion at 
finding himself so much under examination, very kindly given 
me replies to all the questions I asked. Also it should be stated 
that the quantity of land occupied by men in regular employ 
appears to vary from one up to as much as three acres. 

With regard to the presumed saving of £10 per year out of 
weekly wages of 12s., it must be remembered that Mrs. Bush, 
being very industrious, was able to earn an average of several 
shillings per week, and often the children assisted with a trifle, 
which would furnish a considerably larger family income than 
the wages of the father alone. When T. B. had bought his 
property, the three acres he let off yielded a rent of £11 per 
year, and he cultivated himself one and a half acres and the 
balance, which consisted of the site of house and garden,—the 
total area being slightly under five acres. 


The wages earned by T. B. during his time on the railway 
varied from 16s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. per week. It was piece-work, 
and afforded the chance of being away when the land required 
attention. With regard to the income and saving after 
T. B. was established on his holding, the Duke of Argyll I 
think overlooks the statement that the amount of £61 for 
1884 is stated to have been 20 per cent. less than usual, 
which last year’s low prices would fully account for, and 
which would make a difference of £12 per year. T.B. said he 
had taken as much as £80 for produce sold in his best year. 
The land is more often dug than ploughed. Sometimes a 
neighbour ploughs part, and the charge would be met by T. B. 
“working it out,” so that little or no money would be spent 
over it. The pigs are chiefly fed on the produce of the land, and 
there is plenty of straw to make manure for one-third of the 
land, which is manured every year. The other day T. B. had six 
pigs feeding, and was wheeling out manure in a wheelbarrow. 
Occasionally he buys a little guano, if the roots seem to need it, 
but not often. No stock is kept but pigs. The pig-stye is an 
after-addition to the house, and would cost £25 probably, and 
the tools and implements required would cost £5 more at least. 
The cottage, at the date of erection, could easily be built for 
£130. T. B. would do a good deal of labourer’s work in con- 
nection with the building himself, and the bricks and tiles were 
made in the village by another sinall occupier. 

The cases of two other men at Sturton, which I can shortly 
describe, furnish suggestive information respecting holdings 
each a grade beyond that already mentioned. No.1, G.B., 
was one of a family of eight children, to each of whom was left 
one acre of land. G.B. shortly after borrowed enough money 
to build a cottage, in which with additions he has lived for forty 
years. Working first as a labourer, he cultivated his acre in 
spare time; and as opportunity offered, and savings grew, 
acquired more land, until he has now ten acres, having long 
since given up working for an employer. The original acre is 
the site of the most charming little homestead I have seen. 
Embowered in fruit-trees mostly grown, with all the patience 
of a peasant-proprietor, from apple-pips, and this year borne down 
with fruit; with a bright front-garden and compact and con- 
venient little farm-buildings, it realises the ideal of a comfortable 
home. The rest of the land is some distance away. G. B. keeps two 
cows, pigs, poultry, bees, and pigeons. He has had no family, 
and the improvements he has always been making have kept 
him, as he says, “hard set for money,” though now he finds 
himself much easier in this respect. The property has been a 
savings-bank to him, and he is considered by competent people 
to be worth £500 or £600 at least, all of which he ascribes to 
having had the chance of a bit of land. 

Case No. 2, S. B., farmed six acres at first, which he bought 
by means of £200, saved during service as a labourer and groom, 
by the time he was fifty years of age. He had a legacy of £100 
to add to the savings, and by means of a loan bought the six 
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He has since hired ten acres 
more. He has greatly improved the house, and added farm. 
buildings. 

He keeps a horse and fattens pigs, doing it chiefly with the 


acres of land and a house. 


produce of the farm. He has invested in tenant’s capital for 
implements, &c., at least £150; he has expended £125 on 
improvements and additions, and paid off £150 of loan. This 
has been done since 1868, in addition to current expenses of 
living, and he is now in a position to take life easier in his 
declining years. 

Another very interesting parish in Lincolnshire which I have 
systematically inspected is Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme, 
It furnishes convincing illustrations of the soundness and 
success of small holdings in England. At Epworth there are 
300 occupiers of under a half-acre; 324 who have from half an 
acre to three acres, who usually work for an employer in 
addition ; and 400 more occupiers have from three to twenty 
acres each, and are not in other regular work. The place 
chiefly consists of one long street, extending for over three miles 
I was told, bordered on either side by small houses and farm 
premises, with their corn-stocks clustered around them. Any- 
thing more ‘substantial and comfortable-looking could not be 
desired. The land lies away from the houses, and is chiefly in 
strips of from eight to twenty yards wide, a man with twelve 
acres having sometimes a dozen strips, not an arrangement to 
be desired elsewhere. 

The whole parish has an area of only 5,477 acres, and the 
verdict of all those whom I saw was that the “little men” were 
surmounting the difficulties of the times much better than the 
“bigger men.” The overseer of the parish and the rate-collector 
agreed that there was no comparison in this respect between 
the two classes. “ Fifty to one’’ was the estimate they expressed 
of the chances of a small holder, as compared with a large one; 
and much interesting and instructive information I was enabled 
to glean which space will not permit of being further alluded 
to here. 

It should be recollected that these are “ open” parishes, as 
the people describe them,—i.e., not the property of one great 
landowner, under whose sway it would be an unheard-of cir- 
cumstance for such results to be secured; and if, as the 
Spectator suggests, landowners in the future can keep their 
property together as much as they can now, such results as 
these I describe will continue to be as impossible as they are at 
present in the majority of English rural parishes.—I am, Sir> 
&e., 


Birmingham, September 24th. Freperic Impey. 





THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The term has begun, and I have little time for corre- 
spondence. But, with your permission, I should like to say a 
word in reply to Mr. Llewelyn Davies. I distinctly meant to 
imply in my letter that, if sure that the Church could not 
attain reform, I should heartily advocate Disestablishment. 
But when I give my consent to that policy, it will not be a 
“hesitating and qualified consent.”” On the contrary, I cannot 
conceive any Liberal hesitating, when once he is convinced that 
a majority of the nation regard religious endowments as 
immoral. What, however, I wait to see is a clear opinion on 
the part of the new voters. In many places they have only 
“Liberation” put before them; if Church reformers mean 
business, they must be as active as the Liberationists. Mr. 
Albert Grey’s Church Board scheme may be practical; but it 
may soon be too late to put it into practice. 

Iam sorry that Mr. Davies—for whom I have the greatest 
respect—speaks as he does of Mr. Chamberlain. I do not think 
it would be possible to read a nobler or more thoughtful state- 
ment of the evils of an Establishment than Mr. Chamberlain 
gave us in his Glasgow speech. The strength of his case rested 
on the principle that religion should be free, not at all on 
“pecuniary baits.” That principle is to some men a religion. 
They know that man is so complex a being that it is dangerous 
either to bribe or to persecute him in the matter of faith, as he 
cannot be quite sure of his motives of action. I have been 
brought up in the Church, and should not like to become a 
Dissenter at the same moment as I sought the suffrages of 
Dissenters. Others have been brought up in dissent, and do 
not like to become Churchmen so long as endowments or social 
advantages are gained thereby. If, however, all shared equally 
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in” both endowments and social pesition, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
point would be gone. Possibly we might induce the new voters 
not to pull down what we value, if they only understood why we 
value it, and saw that we were not exclusive. I quite agree with 
Mr. Schuster that local government might help us here very 
much. In fact, that was part of my scheme; for Birmingham 
is not Sheffield, nor Lancashire Norfolk. 


Once convinced that the new electorate will not take into 
their care the Church which we all admire for its history and 
its toleration, I believe that free education might well be pro- 
vided out of the revenues so released. Those revenues were 
intended for “ religion, education, and hospitality.” The argu- 
ment against State-paid education comes remarkably ill from 
those who insist on the advantages of State-paid religion. 


But till then, instead of joining the chorus of grumblers who 
talk of spoliation, pecuniary bribes, bastard birthrights, &c., let 
us show the new Democracy a more excellent thing even than 
“ Liberation,” let us show them the glory of united Christianity, 
of free Christianity; let us pack our Hyde Park meetings that 
are gathered to protest against social evils, into St. Paul’s 
Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, and let the Bishop of London 
and Mr. Dale address them there ; let us seek out the man in each 
village that the villagers will listen to on Sundays, be his name 
Arch, Stubbs, Liddon, or Kingsley, and let him preach in the 
village church ; let us go with clean hands into the struggle, 
able to assert that we have not narrowed the Church whose 
charter is the Sermon on the Mount. 


Ihave had many letters in answer to my last letter in the 
Spectator, and I know well how hopeless Liberal Churchmen are, 
how visionary they think me. But, if they think Church Reform 
hopeless, why do they wait for it? Why do they make a bug- 
bear of Disestablishment, if all they can hope to dois to prolong 
a hopeless struggle, during which the Liberal Churchmen and 
the Nonconformist ministers, the most trusty of our party, are 
set by the ears? It seems to me that a breach between. the 
Liberal Party and our clergy on the sole question of Dis- 
establishment would be worse than Disestablishment itself. 
But even so, I would sooner stay outside Parliament than 
promise at this stage to vote for Disestablishment. So far I 
heartily agree with Mr. Llewelyn Davies.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rugby, September 27th. H. LEE Warner. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 


Sin,—It would be incorrect to assume, as many persons might 
be disposed to do from the letter of Sir Louis Mallet in your issue 
of September 26th, that the late Professor Jevons would have 
quarrelled with the proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. I am inclined 
to believe, on the contrary, that he would have approved them 
warmly, 

Shortly before his lamented death, Mr. Jevons wrote to me 
as follows :—“ I am strongly in favour of any scheme tending to- 
wards peasant proprietorship, and should like to see the State risk 
a good deal of money on the enterprise...... But of course 
Tam aware of the great difficulties in the way. Anything is 
better than the present state of things... ... I may also add 
that though I was formerly of the opposite opinion, both the 
course of events and the course of my studies has tended to 
suggest grave doubts as to whether the whole tendency of 
English agrarian law and practice is not radically wrong. In 
England the immense wealth and social power of the land- 
owners has disguised the question; but it has broken out in 
Treland, and it will break out sooner or later elsewhere. I have 
quite satisfied myself that whatever may be the economic result, 
the social and political result of an opposite agrarian policy are 
infinitely superior to what we experience. Some day I may 
perhaps try to write out these opinions and support them ; but 
it is too heavy a subject to venture upon in a hurry.” 


Now, any one who will take the trouble to read what Mr. 
Jevons has to say on “ The Grounds and Limits of Legislation,” 
in his little work “'The State in Relation to Labour,” in con- 
junction with what I have given above, will see that Mr. 
Chamberlain has lost a friend rather than a foe in the untimely 
demise of Mr. Jevons. It is only now that we are beginning to 
realise how great a loss that was.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Maidstone, September 30th. 


Harotp Rytett. 





FACE-MEMORY. 

_ [To THE Eprtor or THE “ SPEcTaToR.’’] : 
Sin,—The allusion in your interesting article on this subject to 
the fact (which has been suggested) that “every man has his 
double” reminds me of the following :—My brother once stated 
to me that during his residence in London he became convinced 
that he at least had his “double” by his being pretty constantly 
addressed for some one else, whose name he ascertained from the 
almost invariable question, “But are you not Newman?” At 
last he became rather tired of this little joke, and wished his 
“ double” farther off. So on one occasion, finding that a gentle- 
man was passing and repassing him, staring him in the face, 
and almost speaking to him, with the question writ large on his 
face,—“ Surely you are Newman; why don’t you know me?” 
My brother stopped the scene at once by saying, “No, no! I 
see whom you take me for, I am not Newman.” The stranger’s 
face fell, and hastily muttering some incoherent apologies, he 
fairly fled in dismay. ; 

An incident somewhat resembling this, though not quite 80 
strongly in point, once befell myself. I was at a “ smoking’ 
concert, when a friend asked me if I had a brother in the room ; 
to which I replied that I had a brother, whom I very much 
resembled, but that, in point of fact, he was 120 miles away, 
and therefore I was certain he was not present. On this he 
said, “Then you must have a double, for there is a man in the 
room the very image of you. Come along; I'll show him to 
you.” But there was little need of this. For, as we walked 
along the gangway, I saw and recognised my supposed brother ; 
he at the same moment saw me; and his eyes spoke as plainly, 
as I doubt not mine did also, “ Why, who on earth are you? 
If you are not my brother, you certainly ought to be.” 

The above are facts, though I state them without any refer- 
ence to a late trial for bigamy. But I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to add that my “double” had not “a scar on his face,” 
nor had I “lost a tooth.”—I am; Sir, &e., 

Arts Club, W., September 28th. Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 

[We print this letter for the sake of an unintended admission 
in it. Mr. Wolferstan and his “ double” both recognised the 
likeness—that is, knew their own faces. Rather to our surprise, 
we have found, since our article was published, that many of 
those who forget their own faces do not believe that anybody 
knows his own face.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecTATOR.” | 
Sm,—Has not the writer of the interesting article on “ Face- 
Memory,” in last week’s Spectator, done some injustice to St. 
James? Granting that many men remember, though probably 
as many forget, their own faces, St. James (i., 25, 24) seems to 
be speaking of a particular case. He says that a man who is 
a hearer and not adoer of the Word might be likened to a man 
who should look at his own face in the glass and go away and 
forget what sort of a man he was. He seems to speak of 
it as a strange thing. The aorist and perfect of verse 24, 
following the participle in verse 23, seem to confirm this view, 
as also the ofros of verse 25. Or he is speaking of a passing 
glance, so hasty as to fix no lasting impression on the mind. 
The mirrors of the ancients, it must be remembered, were 
hardly such reflectors as our modern plate-glass ones. The 
maounudles of verse 25 has reference to the care required in 
looking closely. In Poole’s “ Synopsis,” with reference to the 
avdpi expressed in verse 23, I find this curious comment :— 
“ Mulieres solent diu inhefere speculo...... viri tantum 
obiter et perfunctorie; vix conspecto speculo solent abire, nec 
curare quales sint.”” More might be said in justification of St. 
James, who has been treated not only with less justice, but with 
less reverence, than might have been expected.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. Cowiry-Brown. 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh, September 28th. 

[Where was the irreverence? Does our correspondent mean 
that St. James could make no mistake in a metaphor ?—Ep. 
Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


A LAY AFTER MACAULAY. 
Fast by the Tory standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 
Famed S-l-sb-ry, of H-tf-ld, 
Sate in his first-class car. 
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By the right wheel rode R-nd-Iph, 
Prince of the Jingoan name, 

And by the left false H-cks B-ch, 
That wrought the deed of shame.* 


But when the face of B-rtl-tté 
Was seen among the foes, 
A laugh that rent the firmament 
From all the camp arose. 
Among them was no mortal 
But yawned at him and hissed, 
No child but screamed out “ Question,” 
And wanted him dismissed. 


But the country’s mind was mixed, 
And the country’s thought was doubt, 
And darkly looked it at the In, 
And darkly at the Out. 
‘The election will be on us 
Before the year goes down; 
What if one way vote the rurals 
And the other way the town ?” 


Then outspake mighty Gl-dst-ne, 
The Captain of the free :— 

“The end of work comes some day 
To all men—even to me. 

And how can work end better 
Than facing all the odds 

Of Self, and Class, and Privilege, 
And Mrs. Grundy’s gods P 


And for the mother-country, 
Where Piogress may not rest, 
And for the poor who nurture 
Starvel babies at the breast ; 
And for the unparted Empire, 
Whence England’s greatness came, 
To save her from false‘H-cks B-ch 
That wrought the deed of shame P 


On for the Cause, dear country, 
With all the hope ye may; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will face the foe to-day. 
On Tory paths a thousand 
May well be stopped by three; 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And fight the Cause with me ?” 


Then outspake steady H-rt-ngt-n,— 
Patrician proud was he:— 

“ Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And fight the Cause with thee.” 

And outspake fiery Ch-mb-rl-n,— 
Of burgher-blood was he :— 

“T will abide on thy left side, 
And fight the Cause with thee.” 


“ Bold Gl-dst-ne,” quoth the Country, 
* As thou say’st, so let it be.” 

And hand-in-hand they took their stand, 
The steadfast Liberal three. 

They laughed at ranks divided, 
In battle waxed not cold, 

And fought together as men fight 

= Who guard the creed 0f old. 


Now, while the three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

And Gl-dst-ne was the foremost man 
To take in hand his axe, 

A rush for the new Commons 
Came forth in goodly show— 

Some thought the pace a little‘fast, 
And some a little slow. 


Some were who would be foremost 
To lead a fierce attack ; 

Some pressed in passion forward, 
Some held in caution back : 

But backward both and forward 
Stand firm in one array— 





(* We suppose our contributor means the expulsion of Sir Stafford Northcote,— 
Ep. Spectator. | 








And to the good old arm of steel 

Rallies once more the commonweal, 

And the old warrior’s clarion-peal 
Rings out again to-day. 


Long shall his name be stirring 
The ranks which so led he, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To strike for Liberty ; 

And men remember ever, 
Whoe’er her standard rears, 

*Tis his who fought the Cause so well, 
Hard on his fourscore years. 








BOOKS. 


a ee 

PROFESSOR GREEN’S PHILOSOPHY.* 
Ene isu Philosophy sustained a great loss in the death of Pro- 
fessor Green. He was cut down in the prime of life, when his 
powers were coming to their ripeness, and his thought had be- 
come clear to himself and was about to obtain adequate expres- 
sion. We are glad to receive the first volume of his works. The- 
present volume contains his Introductions to Hume and his 
criticisms on Spencer and Lewes. All the contents of this 
volume have appeared in print before, with the exception of the 
paper on Lewes. But it is well to have them in this collected 
form; and the volumes, when complete, will form a worthy 
memorial of their distinguished author. 

At the same time, it must be said that the place and power of 
Professor Green in English thought cannot be measured by the: 
literary work he has left behind him. He is greater than his 
works, and his real contribution to philosophy must be sought 
not merely in these printed pages, but also in the men who 
came under his influence and were imbued with his spirit. His 
pupils have already done good work in philosophy, and we 
can name not a few of them who will continue the high 
tradition of the lofty teaching of their master. The personal 
influence of Professor Green was incalculable, and is of 
the kind which cannot be transmitted by the printed page. 
More especially is this the case where the printed page labours 
under the disadvantage of a style like his. For we must say 
that his style is harsh, clumsy, and forbidding. He always has 
a meaning. He never writes nonsense, and with diligence the 
meaning may always be found. Still, the style in which he 
writes gives one the impression that Professor Green was a man 
more anxious to think truly than to give adequate expression to 
histhought; more concerned about the matter than about the form 
of his thought. He goes on to write one rugged sentence after 
another; he toils with infinite energy; he involves himself in 
repetitions, and at last, in seeming despair, leaves the matter to 
take care of itself. There are, however, luminous points, flashes 
of humour, gleams of wit, which make one regret that they are 
so few and far between. There are signs, also, of advance. The 
Prolegomena to Ethics is easier reading than the Introductions 


to Hume; and one has great regret that he had not time to give- 


a finished expression to his thought. 

The present volume contains an important contribution to 
the history of philosophy. It is a critical history of philosophy 
from Locke to Hume, with occasional references to the philosophy 


of a later time. His aim is to show that English philosophy has 


never understood or rightly faced the problem set to it by the 
works of Hume. For the most part it has taken refuge in 
habitual or instinctive experience, and found a starting-point ia 
the instinctive, unsifted beliefs of the common man. In order 
to understand Hume, it was necessary for Professor Green to 
expound and criticise the method and results of Locke, to show 
how Berkeley transformed the problem and gave it a new shape, 
and how Hume, taking action on the results of Locke and 
Berkeley, showed that knowledge was impossible. It is not 
necessary for us to say how well Professor Green has done this 
bit of work. It has taken its permanent place, and is a work 
which need not be done over again. The papers on Spencer 
and Lewes form a fitting continuation of the history told 
in the Introductions to Hume, and prove that these are in the 
line of direct descent from Locke. Whatsoever value may be 
attached to the work of these writers, Professor Green seeks to 





* The Works of Thomas Hill Green (late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford). Edited by R. L. 
Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. 1., ‘‘ Philosophical Works.”” 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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show that they have never apprehended the problem of philo- 
sophy in its new shape as determined by the work of Hume. 
They have accepted as axioms positions which Hume has proven 
to be untenable. They take Hume’s premisses, and seek to evade 
his conclusions—a dangerous procedure in the case of a writer 
so logical as Hume. 

Leaving, however, the historical aspect of Professor Green’s 
writings, we may ask,— What is the value of his own contribution 
to philosophy? His work as historian may be separated from 
his own theory of knowledge. No doubt he always criticises 
from his own pointof view. At the same time, his setting-forth 
of the systems of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume in themselves, and 
in their successive statements, has an objective value, and is 
independent of the particular views held by him. We wish to 
state this plainly, because for ourselves we have been unable to 
accept his system, although we have been able to appreciate the 
value of his contribution to the history of philosophy. The 
magic word in Professor Green’s philosophy is “ consciousness.” 
It is the key by which he unlocks every door and solves every 
problem in philosophy. Every question gets transformed until 
it becomes fit to be stated as a question of consciousness. 
Sensation in itself, feeling also, are only a blurred manifoldness 
until consciousness steps in to give to them the connectedness and 
unity which make them experience. 

We should like to ask,—Is there not a selective process done by 
the organism before consciousness comes into play? Are there 
not an order and a method in our sensations themselves—a unity, 
in short, which does not depend on the individual conscious- 
ness? Of the innumerable vibrations of the ether, the organ of 
sight is open to and makes selection of a few only. The other 
organs of sense are also already relative to the world, and con- 
sciousness has only to take account of the relations thus given 
to it. Here we might refer to Dr. Stirling’s affirmation that 
Kant has not answered Hume, and his profound discussion on 
that topic. But we press on to ask, what does Professor Green 
mean by consciousness P and we are unable toreply. Itis a 
mystic doctrine which sometimes seems very intelligible and 
sometimes quite the reverse. We can understand him when he 
says that the world rises in consciousness. We can also under- 
stand what is meant by the unity of experience of the one self, 
and that reference to the conscious self is the foundation of 
knowledge, and its guarantee. Here, however, we get face to 
face with the problem of common knowledge. My conscious- 
ness constitutes for me the objects of my knowledge, and the 
world of my experience. The consciousness of another does the 
same forhim. What guarantee have we that the objects and 
the worlds will coincide? It is strange, yet it seems to us to be 
true, that Professor Green has not considered this question; or 
if he has, he has given a mystic answer to it. In truth, 
the consciousness he describes is an ideal consciousness, which 
no individual can be supposed to have. Here is one description 
out of many :— 

“ Relations exist only for a conscious subject. A world which is a 
system of relations implies a unit, self-distinguished from all the 
things related, yet determining all as the equal presence through 
relation to which they are related to each other; and such a unit is a 
conscious subject. Consciousness then being in this sense a condition 
of the existence of the real, though it does not follow that the rela- 
tions by which a feeling is determined in our consciousness when we 
present it to ourselves as real, are those by which it is really deter- 
mined, it does follow that the difference between the real as it is, and 
as we take it to be, is not a difference between what is in conscious- 
ness and what is not so. The relations which form the real fact 
are relations for 2 consciousness, but for one which is only partially 
and interruptedly ours. If it were not ours at all, there could, for us, 
be no such thing as reality. Because it is but inchoate in us, the 
relations by which a feeling is determined in our interpretation of it 
are never more than a fragment of those under which it exists for the 
complete or eternal consciousness, and a fragment w! ich, in the effort 
after its extension, is constantly becoming confused.” (p. 500.) 

If the consciousness which constitutes our world is inchoate 
in each of us, may not the inchoateness be different for each ? 
Then how are we to get beyond individualism into the stream 
of common life and common thought, and attain to the unity of 
a knowledge available for all? This question presses with 
urgency on all systems of philosophy, and with special urgency 
on the Hegelian. Then, again, how do we attain to the know- 
ledge that the “relations by which a feeling is determined in 
our interpretation of it are never more than a fragment of those 
under which it exists for the complete and eternal conscicus- 
ness?” If these are never more than a fragment, how do we 
come to suspect the existence of a whole? Is the fragment a 
true and adequate representation of the whole? May we trust 





it as containing all the elements of the relations which constitute 
reality ? These are questions to which we find no answer in the 
pages of Professor Green. 

Again, what is the relation of our “inchoate” consciousness 
to the “complete and eternal” consciousness? Is my self- 
consciousness destined to expand till it cease to be fragmentary, 
till it is fit for the reception of and apprehensive of all the rela- 
tions which constitute reality P Or is it destined to be swallowed 
up, and to lose the outlines which make me a personal self 
to-day P? Asa matter of fact, both Professor Green, and all who 
follow in the steps of Hegel, use consciousness in various senses. 
Sometimes consciousness means the complete and universal and 
eternal consciousness; sometimes it means the organic con- 
sciousness of humanity, or of arace; sometimes the “ inchoate ” 
consciousness of the individual. These meanings are inter- 
changed without notice in the course of a single paragraph. It 
would be well if some distinguishing adjective were attached to 
consciousness in all the uses which are made of it. Yet if this 
were done, a great deal of what has been written by Hegelians 
would never have been written. In all their expositions of his- 
tory, in all their criticisms of scienve, art, and philosophy, they 
assume consciousness to be clear, universal, and complete; and 
the individual writer forgets that his own consciousness» 
inchoate, partial, and fragmentary though it be, is the 
only instrument he has to work with. He assumes 
his own consciousness to be universal and complete, and 
able to grasp all the relations which constitute reality. The 
individual consciousness has unconsciously become universal. 
We do not deny the possibility of this; we ask to be shown how 
it is possible. 

While we confess that we find ourselves puzzled by the writing 
of Professor Green, and, on almost every page, unable to know 
in what sense consciousness is meant, we yet take leave of his 
writings for the present with unfeigned respect, and with high 
admiration. We have felt ourselves in the presence of a man 
who dwelt apart and lived a life of lofty thought and high 
endeavour; yet we have also felt that here is a man who has 
taken a deep interest and an active share in the duties and the 
work of common life. With him life and philosophy were one; 
and while we cannot agree with his conclusions, we acknowledge 
ourselves to be better, wiser, stronger, from our contact with a 
spirit pure, and brave, and true. 





CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM.* 


Berore treating of Socialism, it is well to know what meaning 
we attach tothe word. A generation ago it was used chiefly to 
describe the theories of the Owenites, St. Simonians, Icarians, 
White Quakers, and others. But these communities are nowas 
dead as the Utopian ideas on which they were based. Then 
there are Socialists and Socialists. John Stuart Mill called 
himself a Socialist, because, to use his own words, he looked 
forward to atime when society will no longer be divided into 
the idle and the industrious, when the rule that those who do 
not work shall not eat will prevail, ‘ when the division of the 
produce of labour, instead of depending in great measure on the 
accident of birth, shall be made on an acknowledged principle 
of justice.” But Mr. Cairnes says that if this be Socialism, he 
is also a Socialist, and probably every man of generous mind 
and just feeling would say the same. For Mill simply yearned 
after that ideal justice, that economic millennium for which all 
who do not believe in the perfection of our existing social 
system are cither hoping or working. And the apostles of the 
primitive Church, and many of their successors of modern times, 
were they not also in this sense Socialists? Did not Christ 
tell the rich young man who had great possessions to sell all 
that he had and give it tothe poor? And that this was no 
mere esoteric teaching is proved by the fact that His disciples 
practised among themselves the communism which, in their 
eyes, the acceptance of Christianity seemed to involve. At 
Jerusalem, as we are told in the Acts of the Apostles, “all that 
believed had all things in common, and sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had need.” 
But these were voluntary Socialists; they believed in the Com- 
mandments, and they had no idea of invoking the power 
of the State to deprive the rich of their possessions, or to 
establish an ideal system with which religion had nothing 
to do,—a system, moreover, which, in the absence of the 
spirit of brotherly love and capacity for self-sacrifice that came 





* Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae. London: W. Isbister, Limited. 
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only of faith (whether in God or a Cause), could not possibly 
endure. The aim of contemporary Socialism, and that which, in 
the opinion of our author, distinguishes it from the Communism 
of Owen and other dreamers, is the democratising of labour,—the 
formation of a State in which power and property shall apper- 
tain to labour alone; where birth and wealth, instead of being 
claims for distinction, shall disqualify for citizenship; where only 
he who works shall enjoy ; “and where accordingly, as the indis- 
pensable pre-requisite of the whole scheme, the land of the 
country, and all other instruments of production, shall be made 
the joint property of the community, and the conduct of all 
industrial operations be placed under the direct administration 
of the State. Furthermore, all this is contended for as a matter 
of simple right and justice to the labouring classes, on the ground 
that the wealth of the nation belongs to the hands that made 
it; it is contended for as an obligation of the State, because the 
State is held to be merely the organised will of the people, and 
the people is the labouring class; and it is contended for as an 
object of immediate accomplishment,—if possible, by ordinary 
Constitutional means, but, if not, by revolution.” 

This form of Socialism Mr. Rae defines as “ Revolutionary 
Socialist Democracy ;” and if Germany be not the country of 
its conception, it is the country where it has most thriven. Its 
adherents probably number not far short of a million adult 
males; and many who oppose the movement on political grounds 
have, nevertheless, adopted some of its more essential prin- 
ciples. The proposal of Prince Bismarck to put a tax on 
tobacco, and to use the proceeds for the support of aged and 
invalid labourers, was a striking instance of State Socialism 
in high quarters; and the cause is advocated by some of 
Germany’s ripest scholars and most advanced thinkers. 

If Professor Schénberg’s definition of Socialism as “a system 
of moral administration of social interests’’ be the true one, 
it is making rapid progress, not alonein Germany, but elsewhere, 
A measure to which this description applies was passed the 
other day by a British Parliament at the instance of a Con- 
servative Government, and other measures of the same sort are 
both in the air and on the statute-book. This, however, is 
social reform by evolution, not by revolution; and Continental 
Socialists as a body aim at nothing less than taking forcible 
possession of the State, and carrying out their programme by 
the strong hand of power. But to do this would be the sheerest 
despotism, and involve the total suppression of individual 
freedom—a fact to which many leading Socialists are fully 
alive; and, seeing no possibility of reconciling State Socialism 
with personal liberty, they propose to abolish the State 
altogether. These are the Anarchists; and in Elisée Reclus and 
Prince Krapotkine they have leaders of brilliant genius and 
proved sincerity. The former will not so far bow to the existing 
order as to marry his daughters in the accepted manner; 
and the latter prefers to stay in prison rather than 
appeal against an unjust and almost certainly illegal 
sentence, or accept pardon for the imputed offence which he 
denies having committed. But to be an Anarchist requires a 
robustness of faith which it is given to few to possess. An 
Anarchist must believe more implicitly in the goodness of human 
nature than it is possible for an ordinary Christian to believe at 
all times in the goodness of God. For he holds that, after laws 
have been swept away and institutions abolished, men and 
women will spontaneously form themselves into “groups,” 
according to their occupations and affinities, and work together 
peacefully for their common good. This, they say, is what 
comes to pass at gold-mines, new settlements in wild countries, 
and such-like places, where, owing to accidental causes, com- 
munities are occasionally formed in which law and convention 
are conspicuous by their absence. The miners, settlers, and 
population generally divide their profits and earnings on 
equitable principles, the fortunate share their gains with the un- 
fortunate ; when a man finds a nugget, he adds it to the common 
hoard; robbery and strife are unknown, law-suits impossible, 
and crime only begins with the appearance of policemen and 
other agents of authority. 

Anarchy is a dream, and you can no more confute a dream 
than a prophecy ; yet it is so far good that acceptance of its 
tenets implies a profound disbelief in the possibility of pro- 
ducing a social millennium by legislative enactments. In this 
respect, Anarchy is the very antithesis of Social Democracy; and 
of the two, belief in the impotence, rather than in the omni- 
potence, of rulers and law-makers, is perhaps the more reason- 
able faith. Social reform, to be permanent, must be accompanied 





or preceded by a moral transformation, by changes in the habits 
and ideas both of the well-to-do and the disinherited, which, in 
the nature of things, cannot be otherwise than gradual. The 
great object of the movement in its present phase is to redress 
the inequalities of fortune and remove the anomalies which, to 
use the words of J. S. Mill, cause the produce of labour to be 
apportioned “almost in an inverse ratio to the labour,” giving 
“the largest portion to those who never work at all, the next 
largest to those whose work is almost nominal, and so on ina 
descending scale, the remuneration dwindling as the work grows 
harder and more disagreeable, until the most fatiguing and 
exhausting bodily labour cannot count with certainty on being 
able to earn even the necessaries of life.” 


But an attempt to cure these evils by revolution, or by hasty 
or ill-considered legislation, would, as all experience shows, 
render the second condition of the labouring classes worse than 
their first. Social reform was retarded, not hastened, by the 
Communard insurrection of 1871. Even now marked progress 
is being made. During the last thirty or forty years the lot of 
the working-classes, due in great measure to their own efforts, 
has vastly improved. Their wages are higher, the cost of living 
is less, and economic causes are at work which bid fair still 
further to raise their condition. There probably never was a 
time when the rewards of manual labour were so high and the 
gains of capitalso low. Economists tell us that were it not 
for the wars of the last half-century the normal rate of interest 
would not exceed two or three per cent., and it is now sinking 
steadily towards that point. This depreciation in the value of 
capital, however alarming it may be for people who have money to 
place or who live partially or wholly on the interest of their 
investments, is full of promise for the vast multitude of wage- 
earners. It implies a great addition to the circulating capital 
of civilised countries and of that fund whereby enterprise 
is promoted and labour remunerated. A low rate of interest, 
moreover, implies a low rate of profit and a relatively high rate 
of wages. For if people who were formerly satisfied with a 
return of ten per cent. from capital invested in trade and manu- 
tures have now to be satisfied with five or six, consumers and 
wage-earners must benefit by the difference; and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that, whereas the rate of interest was never so low 
as at present, wages on the other hand were hardly ever so 
high and the necessaries of life so plentiful and cheap,—another 
proof that the social problem is much more likely to be solved 
by a policy of laisser faire than of State meddling. Mr. Rae’s 
book is both able and opportune, and one which every 
student of contemporary Socialism ought to possess. We think, 
however, that he errs in attributing to Socialist ideas and 
the teaching of Bakunine the crimes which have marked the 
course of the Russian revolutionary movement. Whatever may 
be the pious opinions or ultimate aims of its leaders, that move- 
ment is essentially political. We are unable to recall a single 
murder, or attempt to murder, committed by a so-called Nihilist 
the motive of which was not either personal or political. In the 
beginning, the movement was as peaceful as any agitation could 
be. The crowds of Nihilists arrested in 1875, when the Govern- 
ment first took alarm, were accused of nothing worse than dis- 
tributing tracts and holding clandestine meetings (every sort of 
meeting is clandestine in Russia). Then they began to resist 
arrest,—killing, or trying to kill, the gendarmes who attempted 
to take them; lastly, assuming the offensive, they carried the 
war into the enemy’s camp by “executing,” as they termed it, 
men who, by their cruelty to prisoners or otherwise, had, 
in the opinion of one of the “groups” or executive 
committees, deserved the penalty of death. How exclusively 
political were the motives of the men who committed the fatal 
mistake of compassing the death of Alexander II. is shown 
by the letter of the St. Petersburg Executive Committee to the 
son ten days after the father’s assassination. The reforms 
demanded in this letter were a general amnesty for all political 
offenders and the convocation of a representative Assembly, and, 
pending the meeting of the Assembly, freedom of the Press, 
freedom of public meetings, and freedom of electoral addresses. 
“ Our party,” declared the executive committee, “will submit 
unconditionally to the National Assembly which meets on the 
bases of the foregoing conditions, and will offer no opposition to 
the Government which the National Assembly may sanction.” 
In all this not a word about Nihilism or Socialism; and what- 
ever else an Assembly elected by Russian peasants might 
sanction, it certainly would neither sanction the deposition of the 
Czar nor the abolition of private property. 
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THE CHINESE PAINTED BY THEMSELVES— 

AND ANOTHER.* 
Tux former and, from the literary point of view, the more im- 
posing of the two works on China and the Chinese which we 
have bracketed together, is very lively, very amusing, and 
yery epigrammatic. But it somehow recalls Goldsmith’s 
The Citizen of the World and Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes. 
Not that Colonel (or General) Tcheng-Ki Tong, whose name 
appears on the title-page as the author, is a myth, like Gold- 
gmith’s Chinaman or Montesquieu’s Persian. He was for many 
years Military Attaché to the Chinese Embassy in Paris (unless 
we are mistaken, he has recently been transferred to Berlin), 
and is a well-known personage in French society. We should 
say, nevertheless, that the Colonel is rather a figure-head to the 
pook, than in any real or vital sense the author of it. We are 
inclined, indeed, judging entirely, however, from internal evi- 
dence, to say that its origin must have been in this wise. Some 
clever and ingenious Parisian journalist, with the usual gifts 
of his class, has conversed with Colonel Tcheng-Ki Tong from 
time to time about China, its social characteristics, its literature, 
its national customs, and the like. He has dressed up these 
conversations in his own language, and the Colonel has given 
the publication of them the sanction of his name. But the 
fldneur peeps out in every page; the man-of-the-worldliness 
which, thinly veiled by Chinese sententiousness, is the note of 
the book, is unmistakeably that of the boulevards. No doubt 
certain portions of this volume, such as the chapters which treat 
of Chinese classical poetry, proverbs, and so forth, are faithful re- 
productions of statements actually made, probably in the course 
of interviews, by Colonel Tcheng-Ki Tong. No doubt, too, the 
Colonel and his anonymous collaborateur have found themselves 
in sympathy with each other in regard to a number of points ; 
for the travelled Asiatic, like the travelled European, is apt to 
acquire an easy cosmopolitanism, and to mistake a cynical 
tolerance for divine philosophy. But the book is essentially the 
work of a Parisian satirist of the light-horseman order, delivering 
himself, under a Chinese mask, of sarcasms at his own monde, 
and mistaking its chatter for the murmur of the world. But 
we repeat it is clever, readable, and—if taken up at intervals— 
enjoyable. 

Regarded from a more serious point of view, The Chinese 
Painted by Themselves is, in reality, an attempt to prove that 
the Chinese are not quite so black as they have been painted by 
some observers of them—we say some, because ultimately quota- 
tions are given in the book from certain writers that Colonel 
Tcheng-Ki Tong himself admits to have the effect of dispelling 
old delusions. But here is a passage in the writer’s ordinary 
vein :— 

“The Chinese woman is usually imagined as a pitiful being, 
scarcely able to walk, and imprisoned in her household among the 
servants and concubines of her husband. This is a flight of imagina- 
tion to be cut short, however much it may hurt the feelings of 
veracious travellers. There is a striking similarity between what is 
recounted on this head and the celebrated definition of a lobster, 
which a certain dictionary solemnly stated to be ‘a little red fish that 
walks backwards.’ Of course, it is hard to alter an opinion to which 
one is accustomed; but in the presence of evidence the most honest 
course is to own one’s mistake, and resolve not to be taken in again. 
Lobsters then are not red, nor ever have been; and a Chinese woman 
walks just as well as you or I. She even runs upon her little feet, 


and, to add the last drop to the story-teller’s bitter cup, she goes out 
walking, or in her palanquin, and has not even a veil to hide her from 


-indiscreet gazers.’’ 


The Colonel’s exposure of a venerable mistake—which, however, 
was not always a mistake—is a case of slaying the slain ; but his 
banter, although rather long drawn out, will pass muster. He 
goes most astray when, treating of serious subjects, such as 
morals and religions, he endeavours to insinuate rather than 
actually draw a comparison between Chinese and European 
civilisation distinctly more favourable to the former than to the 
latter. It is hardly enough, for example, to contrast recognised 
Chinese concubinage with the infidelities of European husbands. 
These infidelities are distinct departures from or rebellions against 
Christian morality, and are to be found in the frivolous and not 
in the Christianised sections of society. Concubinage is part of 
Chinese life; and the very fact that, as this book has it, “The 
concubine is bound to obey the legitimate wife, and considers 
herself in her service,” tells against the practice. It denies the 
Christian principle of the all-sufficingness of wedded love to 





* The Chinese Painted by Themselves. By Colonel Tcheng-Ki Tong. Translated 
from the French by James Millington, London: Field and Tuer. 1885.— 
The Cross and the Dragen ; ov, Light in the Broad East, By the Rev. B. C. Henry, 
ten years a Missionary in Canton. London: 8S. W. Partridge and Co. 1885, 











husband and wife; it denies further the reality of that chivalry 
which places all women, in the realm of practical morals, on a 
footing of equality. 

We shall take again two other instances of Colonel Tcheng-Ki 
Tong’s peculiar method of “painting” the Chinese, mainly to 
bring his statements into juxtaposition with those contained 
in the other book mentioned below, which is the result of ten 
years’ missionary experiences in Canton. At the close of a chapter 
dealing very superficially with the religions of China, the Colonel 
says in his (or his interpreter’s) airy way :—‘ As to atheism, it has 
been called a product of modern civilisation. We are not yet 
sufficiently civilised to have no belief.” Contrast with this 
the statement made by the Rev. Mr. Henry at the close of his 
chapter—a very good chapter it is, by the way—on “Confucius 
and Confucianism ”’ :— 

“In the matter of speculative religion, the mass of Chinese literatt 
are atheists, materialists, or at best, agnostics. Wrapped in the 
mantle of their literary exclusiveness, they ridicule the worship of 
idols, even while going through the services as a matter of form; 
their practite in this respect being on a par with their whole character 
as professed disciples of the great sage.” 

Again, the Colonel treats the Chinese worship of ancestors 
mainly thus :— 

“These ceremonjes have gratitude for their particular character- 

istic, and are carried out with great solemnity. The anniversaries are 
the occasion of family reunions, and would be of value for that happy 
influence alone...... We carry our dead into the fields, upon the 
hills that surround our cities, as high, as near to heaven as we can; 
and the tombs we raise to the memory of our viewx remain for ever 
in the midst of immortal Nature. The dead rest in peace !” 
So far, well; but what of the inseparable associate of ancestral 
worship, geomancy—earth divination, or the doctrine of Fung- 
shui (wind and water)—which Mr. Henry describes as “ one of 
the most gigantic systems of delusion that ever gained pre- 
valence among men”? Mr, Henry further says—and the truth 
of his remarks will be admitted by all who know anything of 
China :— 

‘‘The system of geomancy paralyses every effort to improve the 
natural resources of the country. It roused the violent opposition of 
the people at the time of the construction of the telegraph line from 
Canton to Hong Kong, making it necessary to send a guard of two 
hundred soldiers to protect the workmen and engineers. It is the 
greatest obstacle to the introduction of railroads, the construction of 
which would necessarily disturb the natural configuration of the land, 
and excite the fatal wrath of the Dragon and the spirits of the dead. 
It prevénts the opening of mines for obtaining coal, iron, copper, 
silver, and other metals, known to exist in large quantities. The 
power in the hand of the geomancers is immense, and the large sums 
freely expended show how deep seated is the belief of the people in 
their efficacy. It fosters selfishness, and leads to the expenditure of 
vast sums, not out of respect for the dead, but to protect themselves 
from calamity. In the light of this system we see filial piety, as it 
now exists, to be more selfish than generous, more calculating than 
spontaneous.” 


Mr. Henry’s book could not be put to better purpose than as 
a corrective to Colonel Tcheng-Ki Tong’s fléneur sketches. For 
the rest, we are inclined simply and shortly, but very heartily, 
to recommend it rather than to criticise it carefully and at 
length—and substantially for this reason, that China having 
been so bewritten during the last quarter of a century, we 
should probably, nay, inevitably, find ourselves serving up old 
facts and opinions. It is an honest and satisfactory work, 
written by a man who deals only with facts that have come 
under his own notice, but deals with these exhaustively. He 
takes life, and writes of the problem presented by China, very 
seriously; but his book is all the better for that. Mr. Henry’s 
first eight chapters on the’ life and customs of the people of 
China, and in particular of Canton—modes of travelling and 
transport, religion, ancestral worship, feasts, pastimes, and folk- 
lore—are eminently readable for their own sake, and quite apart 
from the stand-point of their author as a Christian missionary. 
The remaining eighteen chapters deal with missionary enter- 
prise in Chinese, its future as well as its past and present, its 
services to body and intellect as well as to soul. This portion 
of the work has convinced us—although we hardly needed con- 
viction—that Protestant missions are now an almost unmixed 
blessing to China, especially as educational instrumentalities. It 
is rather curious to find Mr. Henry admitting of the movement of 
the singular politico-religious fanatic who led the Taepings, which 
was crushed by Gordon and his “ Ever-victorious Army,”— 
“ Many menof sober thought and calm judgment fully acquainted 
with the subject are found to-day who regard the movement as 
one that should have been encouraged, and are strong in their 
belief that England made a fatal blunder in espousing the 
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Imperial cause, instead of maintaining strict neutrality or 
responding to the friendly overtures of the insurgents.” 

We may note in conclusion that Mr. Henry’s chapter on 
“Tao-ism ” is the best account, within reasonable compass, that 
we have ever read of the extraordinary system which has filled 
the air of China with fairies, sprites, and demons. 





MRS. EWING’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.* 

In Mrs. Ewing, children and all child-lovers have lost one who 
was to many of them as a personal friend—unknown, except 
through her books, yet possessing that magnetic attraction 
granted to some writers and withheld from others in some 
apparently inexplicable way. Readers of her stories, as they 
appeared year after year in Aunt Judy’s Magazine, must rejoice 
that, through the medium of the shilling edition of her works, 
they have become more widely known and appreciated. In 
reading them, two things strike one forcibly. First, her vivid 
and intuitive sympathy with children, and their often little- 
understood dreams, troubles, and “ pretendings ;” and secondly, 
the picturesqueness and beauty, sometimes rising to eloquence, 
of the terse, occasionally almost abrupt, style. 

This insight into the child-mind is, perhaps, most noticeable 
in those stories which are told in the first person, either by the 
child as a child, or when grown up. Two short tales, called 
Our Field and Brothers of Pity, are full of this vivid 
realisation of a child’s thoughts and fancies. Our Field 
describes the delight which three: children who discovered it for 
themselves, found in a field, where they enjoyed themselves un- 
molested, after having suffered much from disturbance in their 
play heretofore. No philosopher deep in some profound treatise 
could describe with more feeling his annoyance from interrup- 
tion :— 

‘There was no kind of play we liked better than playing at houses 
and new homes. But no matter where we made our ‘home,’ it was 
sure to be disturbed. If it was indoors and we made a palace under 
the big table, as soon as ever we had got it nicely divided into rooms 
according to where the legs came, it was certain to be dinner-time, 
and people put their feet into it. The nicest house we ever had was 
in the outhouse ; we hadit, and kept it a secret, for weeks. And then 
the new load of wood came and covered up everything, our best 
oyster-shell dinner-service and all. Any one can see that it is im- 
possible really to fancy anything when you are constantly inter- 
rupted. You can’t have any fun out of a railway-train stopping at 
stations, when they take all your carriages to pieces because the 
chairs are wanted for tea; any more than you can play properly 
at Grace Darling in a life-boat, when they say the old cradle is too 
good to be knocked about in that way. It was always the same. If 
we wanted to play at Thames Tunnel under the beds, we were not 
allowed ; and the day we did Aladdin in the store-closet, old Jane 
came and would put away the soap, just when Aladdin could not 
possibly have got the door of the cave open.” 

Again, in Brothers of Pity, the story of the only child, who 
thinks “it must be much easier to play at things when there 
are more of you than when there is only one,” and who makes 
playfellows for himself out of his studious godfather’s old books, 
we have the same quick sympathy for childish imaginings. 

Of the longer tales, Jan of the Windmill is the most effective, 
as well as the most powerfully written. In reading it one 
seems to see the great Wiltshire plain spread out before one, 
and to fall, like Jan, under the fascination of the wide sky- 
world to be seen from the windmill home. Jan, the foster- 
child of the mill, who gradually reveals the artist-soul within 
him, and from drawing “pegs” works gradually up to the 
proud height of painting the village sign, and eventually becomes 
a great artist, is one of the most attractive of Mrs. Ewing’s 
characters; but the villagers in the story,—Master Swift, the 
North-country schoolmaster; Master Chuter, the innkeeper; 
Daddy Angel, and the rest, are capitally drawn. 

Siz to Sixteen is a story mainly of and for girls, and none 
more wholesome and inspiriting could they have. The account 
of the North-country home, and the busy, intellectual family 
with their many “fads ”—natural history, languages, sketching, 
brass-rubbing, &c.—is enough to rouse any one to have some 
‘‘ fad” in good earnest on her own account. The closing words 
of the story are part of a letter from the married daughter :— 
“ As to social ups and downs, and not having much money or 
fine dresses, a ‘ collection’ alone makes one almost too indifferent. 
Do you remember the mother’s saying long ago, that intellectual 
pleasures have this in common with the consolations of reli- 
gion, that they are such as the world can neither give nor take 
away P” 





* Jan of the Windmill, Six to Siateen, &c. By J. H. Ewing. London: Bell and 
Sons.—Brothers of Pity, and other Tales of Beasts and Men. By the same 
Author. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 





For short compressed descriptive power take the following 
from Jan of the Windmill :— 

“ Abel opened the door and looked out. A white moth, known ag 

‘the miller,’ went past him. The night was still—so utterly still that 
no sound of any sort whatever broke upon the ear. In dead silence 
and loneliness stood the mill. Even the miller-moth had gone; and 
a cat ran in by Abel’s legs, as if the loneliness without were too much 
for her. The sky was grey.” 
There, in a few words, is the whole picture. The intense brooding 
stillness, eerie as if before coming storm or disaster, and the 
lonely mill in the gathering dark with only the wide plains 
around. 

In these days of countless children’s books, good, bad, and 
indifferent, it is refreshing to find some which are written in 
good English, and where the style is not made necessarily 
childish. Children resent patronage and condescension as 
keenly as any of their elders; and, perhaps, one secret of the 
charm of these stories is that the readers are not written 
“down” to, but are treated to the author’s best. Another may 
be in the transitions from melancholy to mirth, which are as 
quick as in real life. Mrs. Ewing’s humour is almost as great 
as her pathos, which is saying a great deal; for we know of 
nothing much more pathetic in its way than “ Jackanapes,” the 
story of the soldier-lad whose father fell at Waterloo, and who 
died himself to save his friend from death. Such books as these 
cannot but be good for the children of the day; for, without 
being ‘‘ goody-goody ” or too didactic, they teach a lesson which 
is as much needed nowadays as ever it was, that,— 

“There be things—oh, sons of what has deserved the name of 
Great Britain, forget it not !—‘the good of ’ which and ‘the use of' 
which are beyond all calculation of worldly goods and earthly uses: 
things such as Love, and Honour, and the Soul of Man, which cannot 
be bought with a price, and which do not die with death. And they 


who would fain live happily ever after, should not leave these things 
out of the Jessons of their lives.” 





AN IRISH NOVEL* 
To present a picture of the life of the Irish peasantry which 
shall be at once faithful to the original and intelligible to the 
clientéle of the circulating libraries, is such a difficult task, that 
we hardly like to predict that popularity for Miss Brew which 
she has done so much to deserve in this excellent story. Viewed 
as a novel, her work is not free from obvious imperfections. It 
is too long; the action is delayed by disquisitions which, 
interesting in themselves, are out of place in a work of fiction; 
and, finally, the higher the social rank of her characters, the less 
successful is Miss Brew in the delineation of them. Thus, while 
the antecedents of the Dillon family are ably sketched, and the 
episodes of their gradual decay calculated to interest the reader, 
the representatives themselves are artificial, stilted in speech, 
and devoid of that humour which the writer is capable of infusing 
into her creations to an extent quite unusual in a writer of her 
sex. Let us add, to complete the category of her shortcomings, 
that her grammar is not invariably infallible, nor her quotations 
of the accuracy to be expected in a writer who has herself a turn 
for graceful and flowing verse. Having frankly discharged the 
duty of censure, we gladly turn to that of commendation. The 
alternative title of Pictwres of the Munster People exactly 
describes the character of the work, which is a series of scenes 
in which the abiding traits of the Celtic character, its savagery, 
instinctive courtesy, fatalism, clan-affection and devotion to the 
soil, are drawn with rare impartiality and unsparing detail. 
With the exception of the gentlefolk, the dramatis persone have 
been excellently chosen to illustrate these traits and carry out 
the plot, which, shorn of some conventional episodes, is simple 
and effective, hinging upon the observance of one of those 
superstitious rites so dear to the Celt. What the feeling of the 
Irish peasant exactly is with regard to the ordinances of fate 
may best be told in the words of Miss Brew. The heroine, a 
sincerely religious girl, had, half in jest, taken part in one of 
these ceremonies, and the gradual fulfilment of the dreams of 
her companions on the occasion made her realise that her share 
of the future also would come true as it was foretold. Her 
Church forbade the practice as a rash effort to read what “ God 
thought fit to conceal.” Yet of the truth of this illicit glimpse 
she entertained no doubt. “A common Irish maxim is that 
‘what’s allotted can’t be blotted;’ and the truth of this piece of 
fatalism was not doubted by Oonagh for a moment. No Oriental 
believed in Kismet more devoutly and unquestioningly than did 
this credulous country girl believe in destiny.” 


* The Chronicles of Castle Cloyne; or, Pictures of the Munster People, By M. W- 
Brew. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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We have spoken of the writer’s impartiality, in evidence of 
which the following passage is worth quoting :— 

“For a people so imaginative and impressionable as the Irish, it is 
extraordinary how prosaic and practical they are in the matter of 
marriage. A real love-match is rare; and in nine cases out of ten 
the marriages of the Irish peasantry are downright Smithfield 

ains. The parents of the young people arrange everything 
beforehand without any reference to them ; and their motto is ‘penny 
for penny,’ or, when that is not possible, as near an approach to it as 
can be got. They fight and haggle over every acre and every 
shilling; and what involves the future happiness or misery of two 
human beings is reduced to a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The author has often known a match, that had gone on 
swimmingly for a long time, broken off at the last moment, because 
the old father on one side would not consent to let the calf go with 
the cow; or the mother on the other side demurred to having the 
washing-tub or the clutch of chickens thrown in as a makeweight 
with the rest of her daughter’s portion...... Strange to say, 
these mercenary marriages turn out extremely well. .... . Con- 
jugal infidelity on either side is almost unknown; and when an 
instance of it unhappily occurs, which is very rarely indeed, it is 
looked upon by the people with the greatest horror and disgust.” 

Written obviously by a member of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, this book is happily free from the slightest taint of 
sectarian bias; though in the relations which it represents as 
existing between the priests and the gentry of the Protestant 
persuasion a more faithful picture is given of the past than of 
the present generation. One may now look in vain for men of 
the type of Father O’Rafferty, one of Miss Brew’s best portraits 
—a peasant by birth, but endowed with the heart and instincts 
ofa gentleman. Of her consistent truth to life, we get perhaps 
the most notable proof in her treatment of her heroine. The 
average novelist would have mated her to a lover of high 
degree; whereas Oonagh, a girl of simple and devoted nature, 
lavishes her affection on a shallow, handsome, avaricious, 
glib-tongued farmer. This rustic Adonis was destined for 
the priesthood, but failed to satisfy the Bishop that he was a 

fit candidate for ordination. Only those who know the South 
of Ireland will admit the truth to nature of “ Buck Molloy’s” 
extraordinarily ornate style, of which this extract will serve as a 
sample :— 

“Oh, darlin’, if you only knew how I was excruciatin’ to behold 
you, an’ to communicate to the tindherness of your sensibility all the 
injurious condemnation that I had to put up with from that ould 
ancient father of yours.” 

“Ould ancient” is an inimitable touch, arising out of a Celtic 
love for tautology as old as the Brehon laws. Of the Irish 
famine of 1847 and 1848 Miss Brew gives an unvarnished tale, 
bearing on it the unmistakable impress of truth. Her account 
is told in homely language, but is none the less pathetic on that 
account, and illustrates in striking fashion the patience of the 
sufferers, culminating in a sort of moral paralysis, “a dull numb- 
ness,” in which all the impulsiveness of their nature was crushed 
out of them. ‘They suffered silently, and died in silence as the 
dumb die.” Here the writer’s intimate acquaintance with every 
detail of peasant life lends great force to her descriptions, which 
are grimly but never morbidly realistic. There is, indeed, no 
rose-colour in Miss Brew’s palette when she is at work upon 
this gloomy period, which affords her much excellent material 
for the working out of her plot. Oonagh’s lover, who had cast 


. her off and married another woman, falls a victim to the fever; 


and Oonagh, who had come too late to rescue him or his wife, 
adopts his son, and educates him for the priesthood. Of her 
heroic exertions to fulfil this resolve, and of its final attainment, 
the concluding chapters give a most touching account. We 
know of few more pathetic figures in modern fiction than that 
of this simple woman, attended by her faithful dog—Miss Brew 
has a very genuine feeling for animals—dedicating her life to 
the memory of a man whom she could not help loving, though 
she had learnt to despise. Her acquiescence ia his faithlessness 
is quite valid from the point of view of the Irish peasant. Her 
dream had foretold the severance, and he was only fulfilling the 
decree of fate. 

After Oonagh MacDermott, Pat Flanagan is Miss Brew’s 
most successful creation, and quite worthy of a place alongside 
of Lever’s immortal Mickey Free. Pat, the privileged body- 
servant of the Dillons, is one of those strange compounds of 
** conceit, ignorance, and dog-like devotion,” only to be found in 
Ireland, and hardly there in these days. Amongst his many 
exploits we have only space to record his stratagem to secure a 
vote for his master at a contested election. Pat boldly brings 
up a man to personate a tenant who had recently died :— 


“¢ Unless I am much mistaken,” observed the clerk, ‘old Martin 
MacDermott is dead; at least, I heard so nearly a fortnight ago.’— 











* Why, thin, you hard a blazin’ lie,’”’ cried the unabashed Pat.—‘ It was 
given out surely that he was dead, for the poor man was very sick, 
an’ got such a sthrong wakeness in the heighth of it, that it lasted from 
mornin’ till night, an’ that’s why it was reported that he was dead. 
aecwketere ’—‘T certainly did hear that he was dead,’ said the clerk, 
with a bewildered look on his face.—‘ Begor, thin, you’re not the only 
wan that hard it. It was strongly reported, I know, but sure tellin’ 
lies of a man don’t kill him,’ ” 

Another admirable specimen of Pat’s powers of romancing is 
the ridiculous rigmarole related for the benefit of the company 
assembled at a “ wake,” one of those gatherings where 
sorrow and sociability mingle so grotesquely. This whole 
scene is described with great vividness and realism, but 
at too great length, and the digression upon the Irish 
“keen” is hardly in place. The real reason for the con- 
demnation of this barbaric custom is that it is not the 
outcome of natural grief, professional “ keeners” being often 
called in who are not united by any ties of blood or friend- 
ship with the deceased. To admit this, and at the same time 
lament the neglect into which the custom has fallen, is to us 
incomprehensible in a person of Miss Brew’s intelligence. Her 
familiarity with peasant idiom is quite remarkable; and the 
dialogue abounds throughout with characteristic distortions, 
picturesque expletives, and quaint idioms of every conceivable 
kind. The Irish are as felicitous in their blessings as they are 
ornamental in their curses. Two of the former, as given by 
Miss Brew, are quite worth quoting. “God open a gap for 
you!” is a beautiful phrase ; and “ God keep the hurt and harm 
of the year from you!” is hardly less effective. On the other 
hand, there is a delightful malediction on p. 174, Vol. IL.:— 

“ Sweet bad luck to all the lawyers and bailiffs, an’ long life to ’em 
to enjoy that bad luck. That they may walk in their own funeral, 
an’ swing high on a windy day, dancing a hornpipe to the tune of the 
‘ Rogues’ March’ upon nothing at all.” 

The item in the farrier’s bill, “ By curin’ the black cow that 
died, tin shillins,” we seem to have heard before; but it will 
bear repetition, and the loan—if it is a loan—may readily be 
condoned in a writer who has given us so many good things. 
What can- be more eloquent than the following description 
of the heroine’s unsympathetic aunt P—‘ The ould garron! ’tis 
a gizzard that’s inside of her instead of a heart, an’ a very hard 
one too. ..... She was ever an’ always a great collecthor of 
awoman...... Alliloo! ’tis she that makes that poor dis- 
ciple of a husband of hers shake in his shoes.” The remarks 
of the crowd at the election are intensely diverting. An old 
huckster, whose wares are upset, exclaims, “ Oh, millia murther ! 
I’m kilt and ruinated horse an’ fut.” And there is an excel- 
lent malaprop in the remark of a partisan of the Dillon 
faction :—“ Tis yourself that has the open hand and the 
feelin’ heart for the poor and the dissolute.’ With a great 
part of the third volume, which deals with the fortunes of the 
last of the Dillons at the gold-diggings in California, and his 
courtship in England, we could readily have dispensed, save for 
the remarks of Pat, which enliven the monotony of these 
chapters. A true and characteristic touch is that of the authors 
by which she represents him as desirous of delaying his de- 
parture from the diggings simply that he might have the satis- 
faction of seeing a ruffian hanged who had shot their comrade. 

Pat is a most attractive savage notwithstanding, with an irre- 
sistible faculty for excuse, which safely extricates him from the 
most desperate scrapes. 

Such a book as this may not satisfy the demands of the average 
novel-reader; but it is of a high value, in that it enables readers 
on this side of the water to get a grasp of the Irish character ten 
times truer and more complete than can be obtained by 
dramatic and journalistic travesties, or those absurd carica- 
tures of Irish life and society which pass current with the 
patrons of the three-volume system, but fill educated Irishmen 
with disgust and amazement. ‘These ignorant and vulgar 
burlesques are not infrequently the work of Irishwomen who 
neither by culture nor experience are qualified to treat the 
themes they essay. Miss Brew is happily very far indeed from 
coming under such a condemnation. Her faults are the result 
of a minute observation, which leads her to dwell unduly on 
details. But although her tale is wrought out of the homeliest 
materials, it is redeemed by its humour and simple pathos from 
all suspicion of the commonplace. By the vividness and 
straightforward vigour of her description and dialogue, we have 
more than once, especially in the chapters relating to the Irish 
famine, been reminded of certain scenes in Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary 
Barton. And by such a comparison it is needless to say that 
we mean to convey praise of a very high order. 
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writes, “ who had a little wit; but because he laid claim to a great | y,146 must start from an examination of facts, and not tradi ee. 
deal, people would not admit that he had any.” We mean to say that arbitrary rules laid down by the critic, then the only chjectionaaal 
‘ his collection includes so many indifferent sayings, that possibly | take to his argument is that he is fogging a dead horse. If ‘on 
enough some readers will be slow to note the really excellent ones | means to insist that a literary work can only be really ten 
which are to be found scattered here and there. We will extract | after a careful study, and that such study will be most fruitful wh 
few of the shorter and lighter ones for quotation :— conducted in accordance with recognised scientific methods, we wh 

“ Repentance.—An impression that we have not been !ucky sinners. | agree ; but we must dissent from him if he intends to assert that even 
, ad relation.—An institution supported by involuntary con- | after such a study the critic should refrain from passing a judgment 
ributions. . F : : 

Amateur Theatricals.—Selfish device of the few to torture the mee ~alirneelnonanted person pried seni vel ae chapter— 
many. How Shakespeare ‘improves the stories in the telling ’—shows the 

To people getting into society.—If you give dinners, you show whom | author himself passing such a judgment; and this is only one ip. 






























































you know; if you give parties, you show whom you don’t.” stance from many which will suggest themselves to a careful reader, 7 
There are about a hundred sayings of this quality, and our advice to | One more example will make our meaning clearer. Mr. Moulton pro. { 
Mr. Searle is to publish these in his second edition, and to omit the | tests that the inductive criticism for which he pleads does not concer ' 
remaining four hundred—which, though in some cases clever, have | itself as to the “object of dramatic composition, but confines itself to 
not the smartness or terseness of expression requisite for the class of | arranging and classifying what it finds in existing dramas.” If this 
book to which this belongs. is the case, what is the meaning of the following >—“ He must not { 
Our Hanoverian Kings: a Short History of the Four Georges. ererivnel wieeaanenescn igh’ ot oe en — of the 
By B. C.-Skottowe, M.A. (Thornton, Oxford.)—Mr. Skottowe, — seer = penn homens _ ns eee - tis { 
‘ x kind by a double treatment.’ Surely if it is to have any meaning at 
who has already appeared before the public as the author of a short : AG a 
RR d pe : 2 all, it presupposes some such proposition as “that drama must be 1 
constitutional history, disclaims any desire to throw a new light upon teltee We vreler Mr. Mealton’ tic re é 
es ae apes aie " prefer Mr. Moulton’s practice as a critic to his theory 1 
the period of which he treats. His aim, as he states in his preface, ae 
z ‘ i of criticism. 
is to supply ‘‘a short history of the eighteenth century in England, , : = : ' 
which should not be mainly composed of foreign policy and military In From Source to Sea (Charles ‘Grille and Co.), Mr. Powell James, : 
campaigns.” This purpose he has successfully fulfilled. In his already known - the author of 7 Guesses at Purpose in Nature,” has , 
introductory chapter he sets out very clearly the events which led to collected a variety of information as to rivers, what they are, what ‘ 
the transfer of the crown to the House of Hanover. If the Pretender | they have done, and what men have said and thonght about them. In ‘ 
had been willing to embrace the doctrine of the Church of England, Chapter III. we — rather surprised to fiud = mention of the ‘ 
a restoration would have been possible; but his devotion to Roman. | Celebrated passage in the Fourth Georgic where Virgil shows us all t 
ism divided the Tory party, which was inclined to support him, the rivers of the world breaking from their subterranean home. Mr. f 
and enlisted the immense majority of the nation on the side | Powell points out that a river forms a very unreliable frontier; 
of the new dynasty. The circumstances which enabled George Tiberius thought as many as eight legions necessary for the defence € 
III. to re-establish the personal ascendancy of the Crown are very | ° the Rhine. The chapters on pont wanes of rivers are suggestive 
lucidly stated, and the characters of the chief politicians of that im- The derivation of Thames is from ‘ Thame, and “ Isis” is shown to be { 
portant period are clearly and firmly drawn. The arrangement of | Fe than doubtful. This volume strikes us as being, what the author ¢ 
the book is not strictly chronological, but is rather designed to give a | S®Y§ he wished to make it, an interesting supplement to one chapter 3 
continuous view of the policy of successive administrations on par- | °f Physical geography. I 
ticular points, and to show the development of our party system, and The Life of Society: a General View. By E. W. Brown, t 
the growth of our Colonies at the several periods; but the intro- | (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.)—It is very diffi. e 
ductory tables here supplied render it easy to bring together all that | cult to give an at all adequate account of this book within the t 
relates to any particular year. The chapter on the Church, and the | limits of a short notice. It aims at supplying a general sketch d 
two entitled “‘ Men of the Time,” are specially good. Mr. Skottowe | of the conditions of social existence, and consequently travels it 
is by no means a mere annalist, and expresses decided opinions on | over a wide range of subjects, each of which is in itself sufficient it 
the events which he narrates. Although we cannot always agree | to fill a volume. Its value, therefore, must be in a great measure i 
with him, his judgments are impartial and never unreasonable. The | suggestive. “As every human being, body and mind, is one, as u 
style is easy, though in places a little loose. On the whole, this book | every mind, intellect, will, and sensibility, is really one mind, a 
may fairly be used both as an introduction to the study of larger | acting all together, and in several ways, so every society with its ¢ 
histories and as a trustworthy guide for those who, while desirous of | constituent, its leading and subordinate parts, with its separate 1 
knowing something of the growth of our present system of govern- | organisations, with its free agents, is, in a certain sense, one organisa " 
ment and the expansion of our Empire, have neither time nor | tion with all that this implies.’’ This unity in complexity is the a 
inclination for the perusal of larger and more ambitious works. The | leading idea of the work, and its development is the tie which unites t 
tables and maps are good. the very various matters here touched upon. Mr. Brown’s book cannot 
A Rustic Maid. By A. Price. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This be said to add much to the conclusions of social science, but suggests ( 
is one of the pleasantest novels we have seen for along time. Aubrey | uch subject for reflexion, and may serve a useful purpose in showing . 
Brooke, the heroine, is charming, and her character is well-sustained | how numerous and varied are the factors which enter into every § ‘ 
and true to nature throughout. Christopher Grant also enlists our | 8°¢iAl problem. : . 


warm sympathy. The incidents are not particularly new; indeed the Corinna. By Rita. 3 vols. (J. and R. Maxwell.)—This is a : 









interest of the first two volumes lies rather in the fresh picture they | powerful novel. We cannot help wishing that Corinna had pre t! 
give of asimple country life, than in the mystery of the heroine’s ferred her English to her Russian lover, and the splendid self- . 
parentage. When Stephen Brooke comes upon the scene, the plot is sacrifice of the former seems to deserve some reward. Perhaps, c . 
rapidly developed, and the tale ends appropriately with the dispersion | however, the tale is none the worse for discarding the fairy-story q 
of the cloud which obscured his fair fame, and the happy union of | conclusion. Behind the main action lies a dark background of . 
the heroine and her true-hearted lover. John Guyon is a passable, if | Nihilist intrigue, which gives the writer occasion to say some hard es 
somewhat commonplace, villain. things of the Russian Government. The short story, “ Edelweiss,” si 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist; a Popular Illustration of the which is also concluded in these volumes, is not without some pathetic : 
Principles of Scientyic Criticism. By R. G. Moulton. (Frowde.)— | interest. r 
Mr. Moulton states that he had three objects in writing this book :— Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Isac N. Arnold. (Jansen, McClarg, t! 
(1), To show that Shakespeare’s greatness lies not solely, or even | and Co., Chicago.)—The biographer of Lincoln has a theme of almost i 
mainly, in his deep knowledge of human nature, but also in his | unrivalled interest. The lives of most American politicians lack one gi 
mastery over the technicalities of his art; (2), to obtain the recog- | essential to success in Europe—the issues presented to our notice are h 
nition of gmethod in application to the study of the drama; (3), to | not clearly comprehended. Party lines in America are so different ‘ 
produce an educational manual which should supplement the merely | from what we are accustomed to that the ordinary reader finds it ti 
philolog‘e il information which forms the bulk of most commentaries | difficult, if not impossible, to appreciate the importance of the issues t 
on Shakespeare. We may say at once that Mr. Moulton satisfactorily | raised. In the present case, however, this does not apply. The final 
proves his first point ; but we should almost doubt whether, at the | victory in the struggle of freedom against slavery was reserved for h 
present day, it needed any proving at all. The success of the | Abraham Lincoln; and the war of 1860-4 is already recognised as of is 
Shakespeare revivals at the Lyceum and elsewhere was, by itself, | world-wide importance. Lincoln was an orator with a very effective 
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—. 
ting, eloquence of a direct and earnest type, and he was further a states- | be a social-science treatise, and thus we are prepared to find 
‘ppre. man of a very high order. Tt is impossible to rise from the perusal that the medical phase of the question has received very little atten- 
King of these pages without feeling convinced that it is to him, above all tion. But it can hardly be said that he has contributed anything | 
ch it others, that America is indebted for the preservation of her unity. original to the subject of which he treats. His work is that of a 
and The victories of Grant would have been impossible but for the single- | careful and scholarly compiler, and we must thank him for the collec: 
d. If hearted and earnest politician at the “ White House.” Mr. Arnold tions of statistics and other information bearing upon the question. 
f any has done his work in a manner worthy of his subject. He was, besides | An unfortunate example, that of Lycurgus, is introduced in the 
artain peing an intimate friend of the president, himself an actor in many | chapter upon the history of suicide. The Spartan legislator, so far 
v8 Can of the events which he describes, and this gives great freshness and as we are aware, went into voluntary exile; he did not kill himself. | 
00, he animation to his narrative. The book will prove a valuable addition As regards the suicidal rate, it is curious to note that it is on the | 
ciated - to the history of the American War. increase in the more civilised countries, as also among the most highly- | 
when The Heir Presumptive. By Florence Marryatt. 3% vols. (F. V. cultured races. The Germanic races show the highest proportion of 
again White.) —It will probably suffice to give a brief sketch of the plot of suicide in Europe and America. In the Protestant States of Europe, { 
pang this novel. Gladys Fuller marries Lord Mountcarron, not because | @!so, suicide is more common than in the others. The popular notion 
ment she loves him, but because he is an earl and has thirty thousand a that all suicides are insane at the time of committing the act is com- 
seis year, After the marriage, James Brooke, the Earl’s cousin and bated with much force by the author. The work will repay an 
vs the «heir presumptive,” appears upon the scene. Gladys conceives a | amination in every part. 
ne ins great passion for him, which she avows with something like shame- Heart’s Delight. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. (Chatto and | 
oader, Jessness; finally she agrees to fly with him, but at the last moment | Windus.)—We may rely upon Mr. Gibbon, whether he elects to place 
D pro- repents, partly because she loves her father, partly because she | his scene in our own days or in the time of the Stuarts, to give us an 
neem would cease to be a countess. Thus ends the first volume. In the | interesting and wholesome story, and we are not disappointed of our : 
elf to second, James Brooke goes out to Alexandria, and there, in the com- | expectation in Heart’s Delight. Sir George Kerr, a nouveau riche, H 
F this panionship of a dying man, learns better things. Meanwhile, Lord | the desire of whose heart it is to become connected with the peerage, ; 
st not Mountcarron and his wife become estranged; he entangles himeelf | takes up the cause of one Wardlaw, who claims to be the representa- i 
of the withaflirtation which is very likely to end in an intrigue; she begins | tive of an earldom that is supposed to be extinct, with the idea that i 
f this to be lightly spoken of ; the cousin comes back, she tempts him in | the Earl, his dignity once attained, will marry his daughter. The i 
ing at the most outrageous manner, but in vain; the Earl is killed | daughter, however, has, it will be guessed, other things in her head, } 
ust be by an accident. The lovers marry and are happy ever after- | and the usual complications follow. Mr. Gibbon contrives the plot R 
heory wards. This, briefly told, is the story. As for the literary | skilfully enough, and it being allowed that the novelist’s world is a : 
value of the book, it is of the smallest. The English is fairly | little more full of surprises than that in which most of us live, does : 
ames, correct, but there is no brilliancy, humour, wit, or pathos from begin- | not transgress the limits of probability. The story is full of incident, f 
” has ning to end. In fact, the novel depends upon its plot for its | and becomes even exciting with its rapid changes. No one who has i 
what attractions. Its attractions! Is it possible that any human being begun it will be inclined to leave it unfinished. The ‘ Chevalier” f 
n. In can find pleasure in such things? And yet there is an unfailing | whose claim to be a descendant of the Stuarts is introduced (was he ; 
f the supply of these novels. They are published in cheap form ; apparently | not demolished by the Quarterly some forty years ago?), and Ward- MH 
us all they are read. Some people, we suppose, like to see a picture, how- | Jaw’s connection with the “ Invincibles,” are the weakest things in ' 
Mr. ever poorly daubed, of the corrups and useless life which they are | the book. 
ntier; themselves leading, or which they would lead if they were rich My Wife's Niece. By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. 
fence enough or well placed enough in society. (Bentley and Son.)—This will, we fear, be something of a disappoint- 
stive, A Little Book about Ushers. By Frederick Feeder, B.A. | ment to readers coming to it with expectations raised high by that 
1 to be (Remington and Co.)—Times have changed for the usher since | very interesting story, “Dr. Edith Romney.” The writer, in her 
vuthor Goldsmith sketched him in the Bee as an ignorant and ill-treated | first venture, lighted upon a good subject, and had the ability to } 
1apter animal ; but still his lot in life is by no means an enviable one. Mr. | make something out of it; the subject now is not a good one, for it f 
Feeder’s readers will find in his little book some humorous descrip- | is neither novel nor pleasing—it is not even a surprise, for every one b 
own, tions of the thankless and trying duties of a modern usher. He | of the least experience in novel-reading will have guessed the secret ; 
- diffi. evidently writes from experience ; and it is not surprising, therefore, | and she has not the power—which, of course, is a very uncommon 
n the that he cannot resist the temptation to magnify the schoolboy’s | power—to redeem it by her vigour of treatment. There is no reason 4 
ketch dulness and the usher’s hardships. But his extravagance is generally | why she should not be more successful in another venture. There | 
ravels introduced with touches of wit. If it were not for this playful | are indications in these volumes of literary ability such as we should H 
ficient inclination, the book might have contained something touching the | expect in anything the author may write; but it is not a good novel. 4 
yasure importance of au usher’s work which, with all its unpleasantness, | Champions of the Right. By E. Gilliat, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—After d 
ne, as must be regarded as responsible and truly honourable. The author | , preliminary paper on “Briton and Saxon,” sketching in a general 
mind, deals a ‘sly hit at scholastic agents, and shows some power of | way the history of Christianity in our island before the Norman Con- ‘ 
ith its observation in his sketches of the different types of ushers. | quest, we have a number of sketches of some of the great men and 4 
parate He mentions, too, what, in his opinion, are the qualities of an ideal women, either themselves English or closely connected with English 
anise usher. But, alas ! the ideal usher mast be the ideal smatterer, since, | history. There are Alfred the Great, St. Hugh of Lincoln (who, i 
is the inour time, the usher is better according as he knows a little of most | though a Burgundian by birth, was reckoned as a naturalised English- 
unites things. man), John Wiclif, the Maid of Orleans, Sir Thomas More, and Sir Walter i 
vannot Marion zs the Mystery of Robesdale. By R. Sebright Scholes. | Raleigh. Besides these, there are two very carefally worked little i 
zgests (London Literary Society.)—There is an air of crudeness about the sketches, giving the life of the “‘ Monk” and the “ Friar” respectively. 4 
owing construction and telling of this story which prevents us from according pyoat ‘ 9 } 
every § to it much praise. To arrive at the solution of the mystery in this Brief Essays and Sketches. By Matikia Sturge. (Gamacl Harris } 
tale, the author introduces several incidents which are left un- and Co.) —These essay s are reprinted, for the most part, from two 
ig a : accounted for, or, at best, with just sufficient light thrown upon periodicals published by the Bactely of Friends. Some were | 
| pre: them to help the reader in his conjectures. Robesdale is an old, anene 0 (dey we ~aey amen .™ ai Oe mash intevent- } 
» elf. untenanted country house, believed by the people around to be ing, perhaps, is that entitled Sister Augustine. The sister was i 
rhaps, haunted, but in reality used by a gang of thieves as their head- ip 7 those who — mo Se eee we Pie to i 
-story * quarters. Ina park near this place a little girl and her murdered <eagipenseniten er, ' me od ae ' vais ne a ne . aneaian, F 
nd of mother are discovered on a dark and stormy night. The landlord of The essay called A Few More W ards about Women = particularly i 
hal » neighbouring inn adopts the child, and Wilson Burgess, a young man sensible. It is a shrewd question, though of course it must not be 
eis,” staying at the inn, having heard the child’s story, is seized with a pushed too far, that if the powers of woman have been depressed by i 
thetie desire to unravel the mystery surrounding it. After a time the girl long ages of neglect, why has she not transmitted her inferiority to i 
is stolen; but Wilson is shown her place of concealment in a dream. her se as well as to her daughters ? The essays, on the whole, were H 
Clary, This incident is, we think, outside art. In the end, Wilson marries certainly worth republication. ; } 
saa the girl, after caring for her education, and she turns out to be the The Poetical Works of John Keats. With an Introductory Sketch ; 
ep helzese of Robesdale; but strange to say, in the days of their court- | by John Hogben. (Walter Scott.)—This is one of the series of 
coe ship, the author speaks of them as young persons, when Burgess must | “ Canterbury Poets.” It is, like its fellows, a pleasant and con- 
canal have been a man of forty at least. There are large gaps in the | venient little volume; and Mr. Hogben’s introductory sketch is fairly 
nds it Setting-forth of the story left to be filled up by the reader’s imagina- | satisfactory. We do not like the volume the less because it contains ' 
‘anal mms and the dialogue is scant, tending little to the development of | Keats as we have been used to read him from our youth, and as he ; 
we the plot or the elucidation of the characters. probably wished himself to be read, not as most editors have brought | 
ad for : Suicide. By W. Wynn Westcott, M.B. (H. K. Lewis.) —From him before, the real gold mixed with a quantity of doubtful metal. 
‘as of his position as Deputy-Coroner for Central Middlesex, Mr. Westcott Poretry.—Echoes of Life. By Mrs. Frank Snoad. (Chapman and 
ectife ‘8 peculiarly fitted to write upon suicide. His work professes to Hall.)—This book is strongly marked throughout with personal 
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feeling. The author dedicates it to her doctors; she pleads her 
feeble health as an apology for its faults; its pages often represent 
with a vividness which cannot but touch those that read the varying 
moods which we might expect in one so circumstanced. If we were 
criticising a volume of verse produced as such volumes commonly 
are, we should say to the author :—‘ Study Gray and Collins; observe 
how little they were content to write, but how full it is, how elaborately 
finished, how perfect in expression. Fluency is your fault; probably 
you write a hundred verses in the time which these classics were 
satisfied to give to a single couplet.’ But we know how great, how 
exhausting is the labour of correction and compression, and how 
impossible it sometimes becomes. There are poetical qualities in 
these verses; especially there is inspiration in them; their form 
leaves much to be desired ; we may say of them, as has been said of 
the performance of a boy, non res sed spes; they are scarcely poetry 
as they are, but they might be poetry. We have been interested as 
we read, bat do not find it easy to choose a specimen which is well 
wrought enough to give to our readers. Here, however, is one which 
will serve sufficiently well :— 
“A guardian angel of the house! 
With no pretence of angel wings, 


Or shining halo round her brows ; 

Too glorious for common things. 

But, like the briony which creeps 

Where parch’d highways with dust are white, 
Or, like the glowworm lamp which peeps 
Throngh all the gathering gloom of night; 

The clash and ring of glorious deeds 

May pass her with their stirring cry, 

But little, pressing, daily needs 

Grow lighter as she passes by. 


For where life’s path is over-thick 

With tangled briars which catch and fray, 
Her hand, regardless scratch or prick, 
Will gently clear the thorns away, 


Or where the jarring discords ring, 
When Love’s best notes are out of tune, 
Her hand will from the loosen’d string 
Coax melody like birds in June. 


And if grim Trouble’s icy clutch, 
Or pain’s hot, scathing tear-drops fall, 
Her quict voice and gentle touch 
Are simply perfect—that is all !’’ 


— The author of Whisperings (Sampson Low and Co.) finds in 
verse not very congenial mediums for his speculations in philosophy 
and theology. Dogma is his special abhorrence ; on priests he pours 
out his invective; facit indignatio versus, but, it must be confessed, 
does not make them very well. Take these for an example :— 


“On ye priests falls the blame, and not on man, 
That he lists nut to spiritual thought. 
He uses reason, garbled truth to scan, 
Well analyses the fictitious plan 
Of creed and dogma, by the clergy taught. 
If ye wonld win mankind to higher joys, 
To purer fanes of spiritual light, 
Ye must throw off your own benighted plight, 
And not allow your worldly equipoise 
To overbalance truth—the Moral Right.” 


This may be all true; but the truth is certainly not commended by 
the form in which it is pnt. The author must begin by learning the 
grammar of his own language, which would tell him that “ ye”’ is 
not the form of the objective case. But when he has mastered this 
he will still be a long way off from being a poet. Four Pictures from 
a Life, and other Poems, by the Hon. Mrs. O. N. Knox. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—These poems are very unequal in merit. The 
first, which gives its name to the volume, does not tell its story with 
sufficient clearness. Its metre, too,—a blank verse curiously inter- 
spersed, as no blank verse ought to be, with lines of various length, 
—is not happily chosen. Altogether, it does not worthily represent 
the volume. Sometimes Mrs. Knox reaches a really high level. The 
f ollowing, for instance, we take to be very effective in its way :— 


** LovE, THE Lowest DEEP. 
Some have a grassy grave where they may weep, 
Some o’er the wild and wildering sea must strain 
Their aching thoughts to seek their cherished dead ; 
How their tears fall! what grief they think is theirs!— 
Change with me, mourners! Ye that wear your weeds, 
Ye that by holy graves or seen or known 
Pray for, invoke, or bless the happy dead, 
Change with me, change ! and sound the deep of woe ; 
Ye shall not shed one tear : what tears have I ? 
Ye shall not pray, I have no hallowed grave, 
For my love lives ;—would God that she were dead !”” 


But this elevation is but rare; the next best specimen that we can 
find is in another mood, but it is provimwm non secundum :— 


** Sona. 
Oh! shall the swallow, when the day grows long, 
Sweep with her wings toward the longed-for north ; 
And I not any more, not once again, 
Sce with mine eyes the land that brought me forth ? 


Ah! yet in dreams how fair I see thee lying, 
Bosomed in trees beside a silver flood ; 

Swift shadows from the clouds are o’er thee flying, 
Wild winds are wooing every flower and bud. 


Ah! could I paint thy woods, whose paths are reddened ; 
All through the spring with sheaths the buds outgrew, 
While overhead the tender leaves are swaying, 
Green, with the golden sunlight shining throngh, 


F’en the dark laurels for the spring are dressing, 
Starry white spires arise from every bough, 

While underneath the ground is blue, is golden, 
Hyacinth and celandine are blooming now. 


Oh, thou dear home that art my home no longer, 
Springtide with all its hope is with thee yet ; 





———___ 
That still remains, though all my spring is over, 
And I will sing it, though my eyes be wet.’’ 
Still, there is various promise in these two which may end in 


valuable performance. wal 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury of Natural History, &e. 7 vols. (J. Hogg) 17/6 
Brackenbury (G. H.), The Advance of the River Column......(W. Blackwood) 76 
Calverley (OC. 8.), Literary Remains of, cr Svo (Bell) 10/6 
Children of Africa, small 4to (Hodder) 5/0 
Codrington (R. H.), The Melanesian Language, 8vo......(Oxford Univ. Press) 18/0 
Collingwood (H.), The Voyage of the Anrora, 16mo ... S. Low & Co.) 60 
Coxon (E.), One Thing at a Time, &c., cr 8vo sessseveeees (0s Hogg) 2/6 
Craddock (C. E.), Prophet of the Great Smoky M (Chatto & Windus) 20 
Craik (G. M.), Twelve Old Friends, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Delbos (L.), The Student’s French Reader, First Year (Williams & Norgate) 20 
Dicey (A. V.), Lectures on the Law of Constitution, 8vo.... ..(Maemillan) 12/6 
Elliot (F.), Diary of an Idle Woman in Sicily, 2 vols. 12mo. ..(Simpkin) 20 
Every Cloud has its Silver Lining, &c. . ...(0. Hogg) 2/6 
Farrar (F.), Pulpit Commentary, 2 Corinthians and Galatians...(C. K. Paul) 210 
Fothergill (J. M.), Diseases of Advanced Life, 8vo .{Bailliere) 76 
Friends and Foes from Fairyland, cr 8vo (Longman) 6/0 
Guide to the Perplexed of Maimonides, M. Friedlander (Triibner & Co.) 316 
Harrison (J. E.), Introductory Studies in Greek Art, 16mo ......... . (Unwin) 76 
Harte (W.), Popular Tales of Childhood, 4to (Dean & Son) 2/0 
Hawthorne (N.), Works, 12 vols, in 6, 12mo ... ..(Simpkin & Co.) 210 
Heiberg (J.), Atlas of Cutaneous Nerves, 8vo (Bailliere) 46 
Hope (A.), Anchor Library, 6 vols., case ... (J. Hogg) 21/0 
Hope (A. R.), Young Days of Authors, cr 8vo ..(J. Hogg) 3 
Hugo (V.), Selectious from Poems, 12mo... (Bell) 3/6 
Ireland (W. W.), The Blot upon the Brain, 

James (P.), Guide to the New Pharmacopceia, 8+ 

John Haile, a Story of a Successful Failure, 3 vols. er 8vo 


(Churchill) 26 
(S. Low & Co.) 31/6 
Kunhardt (C. P.), Small Yachts and their Constru:tion, folio (S. Low & Co.) 350 
Levander (F. W.), Questions on the English Language, 12mo (Lewis) 26 


Livy, Books 23 and 24, Edited by G. C. Macaulay, 12mo ..(Macmillan) 50 
Lord (F. and E.), Mother’s Songs, Games, &c., 8vo (Rice) 7/6 
Mackay (C.), The Founders of the American Republic, er 8vo (W. Blackwood) 10/6 
Mackenzie (C. W.), The Uncrowned Prince in Israel, er 8vo (Nisbet) 2/6 
Marshal (E.), Cassandra’s Casket, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 50 
Mellor (E.), Footsteps of Heroes, cr 8vo ... ghton) 3/6 
Moffat (R. and M.), Life of, 8vo U 
Moliére’s Dramatic Works, by H. Van Laun, 6 vols., cr 8yo . 

Montague (I.), Useful to All, 4to 2 

Morgan (C. L.), The Springs of Conduct, (C.K, Paul 
Mott (E. H.), Pike Country Folk, cr Svyo w....(Maxwell) 2/0 
Newton (R. H.), Philistinism, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) 36 
Norris (W. E.), Adrian Vidal, 3 vols, cr Svo (Smith & ao 31/6 
Pattison (M.), Sermons, cr 8vo .... (Maemi!lan) 6/0 
Pearls of English Poetry (four car (Collins) 2 
Pictures of St. Paul, drawn in English Homes, cr 8vo (Gall & Ingliss) 5/ 
P. Terenti Andria, notes by C. E. Freeman & A. Sloman...(Oxf. Univ. Press) 
Redford (R. A.), Four Centuries of Silence, cr 8V0..........c0cce.ceeeeeeeees (Nisbet) 
Saintsbury (G.), Sainte Beuve, Causeries anx Lundi, 12mo (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Sweet (H.), Extracts from Alfred’s Orosius, 12mo (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Sweet (H.), Selected Homilies of Allfric, 12mo (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Wallace (R.), Live Farm Stock of Great Britain, er 8vo ...(Simpkin) 
Wing (H. 8.), Vade Mecum of Various Military Principles, &c., 12mo (Clowes) 3/ 
Winkler (C.), Handbook of Technical Gas Analysis, 8vo (Van Voorst) 


_—__—— 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovutsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
dasdiassessdevesabisusiecessss GRA, 0:1 RIDENONE OOMENEN 66\o5ccsscieessecens £310 0 
Half-Page.. .- 5 5 O| Half-Column .... ao Liles 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Mohths. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. E. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


where 
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ee 
The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CurprPLes, Up#Am, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 


sore single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
w gia 2s a eh Sela 


a TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
, Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United 
ingdom 


yearly. 
i vo oee tee tte tte ote BL BC ieee 14 SiO 7 B 
ncluding postage to any of the Australasian 





——— 
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I Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... ot £...8 3 9 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ae a a ee OI Disses 08 2 
—————_—— 
DEATH. 
Hanve.—On the 2Sth ult., at 61 Royal Road, Kennington Park, Josephine 
Maria, the wife of C. N. Harvey, aged 28 years. 
— 


OTICE.—To AUTHORS, EDITORS, LIBRARIANS, and 

all interested in ENGLISH and AMERICAN LITERATURE,—A SPECI- 

MEN COPY of the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR (established in 1837 and recently 
much improved) can be had gratis by sending a postcard application for it to the 
Publishers of the Publishers’ Circular, 188 Fleet Street. N.B.—The Circular is an 
unrivalled mediam for Literary Advertisements of all kinds. It appears on the 
Ist and 15th of the month, and has a large number of Subscribers both at home 
and abroad. Annual Subscription, including the annual Christmas Number, full 
of illustrations, post free, 8s. On an average about 1,000 second-hand books are 
advertised for in every number of the Publishers’ Circular, Every subscriber has 
the right to a free advertisement for six books in each number. Particulars of 
important sales of books are given, and announcements of them are requested for 


publication. 


mo BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The OCTOBER CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 
SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now READY, 
and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LetIcu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Prospectus and Catalogue on application. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S “ LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by. the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully framed, 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’’ with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 64, post free. 





It is particularly requested that all «pplications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PusLisHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








“ wa 9) “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 
I B E R T ¥ “LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
ART IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 


FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON. 
FABRICS. 


PRICE 48 9D PER YARD. 
PaTTERNS Post Free. 
New Parrerns Post FREE. | § Ghent Howse } REGENT STREET, W. 


HINDLEY’S 


WOOD 


MANTELS 'C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
“| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 








IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 





From 24s to £100. 





Illustrated price list on application. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
= | Turk'’sh, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





‘Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.’”’—Lancet. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ **Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.” —British Medical Journal, 
“ PERFECTED ” 


“ No nauseous ernctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 
COD LIVER OIL, | soa osty in capsutea bottles, at 
Is 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 93. Of 
Chemists everywhere. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1884. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“Tt has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular and profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.” 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





| ‘* Most suitable for pPrRo- 
FR | EDR | Cc HSH AL | LONGED use.” —PROF. SEEGEN. 

| ** Most efficacious. Toknow it 
isto appreciate its high value.”’— 
| Baron J. von Liesia. 


THE WELL KNOWN “The LONGER’ Friedrichs. 


r | hall is taken, the SMALLER is 
APERIENT MINERAL |the quantity necessary to effect 
|the purpose.’—Str HENRY 

WATER. | THOMPSON. 
[OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 








COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL _ for 
BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON.—Thorough 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. There 


SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


is alsoan Elementary Class for little Boys under seven. 
References to parents. The AUTUMN TERM will 
BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, September 30th. Pro- 
spectuses, &c. on application. 
| pat egincromag EDUCATIONAL HELP, 
by means of Correspondence, for GIRLS at 
home who have left school. The Rev. EDWARD 8S. 
HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, RENDERS 
HELP of this KIND. Method and terms on applica- 
tion. References if wished for. 
HE DEAN ot WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY who 
TRAINS and EDUCATES a FEW GIRLS in her 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be | ow" house in Kensington, his danghter having 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 


been with her for three years. Every home com- 
fort. Kesident Parisienne and excellent Masters. 
Cramming and over-pressure avoided. — Address, 
“L.L. A.,” care of Mr. E. STANFORD, 55 Charing 
| Cross, London, 8.W. 





Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





ELLINGTON COLLEGE. | 


; There will be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1885, | 
0 FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates | 
ere bngand > —. over - on June 1, 1885. For 
= Ts a o Rev. t i 

College, Wekipe hed v. the BURSAR, Wellington 


HE Misses A. and R. LEECH have 
REMOVED from 65 KENSINGTON GARDENS 


SQUARE, BAYS } z | 
BRIGHTON, WATER, to 42 DYKE ROAD, | 


—— | 











GENTLEMAN wishes at once to 
yap piace his SON, aged 16, with a Liberal 
ERGY MAN or LAYMAN who undertakes the 

‘ation of a few youths of such age, and who com- 


bines modern lan i i i 

n guages and science teaching with the 
racer subjects of education.—Apply, by letter, to 
Park y F, Calder Turner, 1 Bathurst Street, Hyde 





ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.) 





In DECEMBER NEXT the ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION will take place for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 


| SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, 


tenable with any other Scholarship except House 
Scholarships during continuance at the School, These 
Scholarships are confined to the sons of Clergymen, 
being Nominees of Life Governors.—Apply to the 


| BURSAR. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 

CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 

13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 

Papils will gather together on the afternoon of 





TATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 
HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 

at Milton Mount College, formerly a student of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, bas some time disengaged 
for classes in public or private schools in or near 


| London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practical!) 


| will be COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a suflicient 


number of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, W.C. 


““Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 


| caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 


| OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BUND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 


| dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclitf, 


October 6th. Regular work will commence Wednesday | 


Morning, the 7th. Miss Woodman (Mrs. George 
Davenport) will be at home on and after October 3rd. 
Letters will be forwarded. 





Consulting Physician, Westminst:r Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
bam Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 
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ELPERS of the POOR, BRISTOL. 
Prestpent—The Rev. Canon PERCIVAL,. 
REQUIRED, a LADY SUPERINTENDENT for 
the HOUSE of HELP. No salary.—Apply to the 
HON. SECRETARY, 20 Trinity Street, College Green, 
Bristol. 


OROUGH of GREAT YARMOUTH. 


The Free Libraries Committee of the Borough of 
Great Yarmouth are prepared to receive applications 
for the Office of LIBRARIAN to the Free Library 
about to be opened in the town. Salary, £65 per 
annum (payable monthly), with apartments and coals 
and gas. The applicant would be required to com- 
mence his duties in about two months.—Applications 
(with testimonials), stating age, and past and present 
employment of applicant. to be forwarded to the 
undersigned on or before October 12th next.—T. M. 
BAKER, Town Clerk, Borough of Great Yarmouth. 

Septewber 24th, 1885. 

N ENGLISH LADY WISHES to 

LET, for the season or longer, a SPACIOUS 
VILLA, with stabling, on the Hills of Bellosguardo, 
FLORENCE, and directly overlooking the Valley of 
the Arno, with an old Guelph tower; a position not 
to be surpassed for beauty of scenery and health. 
The honse is comfortably fitted, has good stoves and 
fireplaces, and the sanitary arrangements have just 
been completed under the supervision of Mr. Bostel, 
of the Hygienic and Sanitary Engineering Company, 
of Charing Cross, Rent very moderate.—Agents, 
Messrs. SAMUEL B. CLARK and SON, 8 New 
Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
LECTURES on the following subjects will be de- 
livered during MICHAELMAS TERM, beginning 
October 5th:—Theology, the Rev. J. Llewellyn 
Davies. Greek Testament, Rev. B. H. Alford, English 
Literature, Professor Morley. English Fistory, Rev. 
J.de Soyres. Greck, Rev. A. W. Milroy. Latin, G. 
C. Warr. Ancient History, A. Rankine. Mathematics, 
W. H.H. Hudson, Geology, H. G. Seeley. Chemistry, 
T. M. Thomson. Botany, Rev. George Henslow. 
Harmony, Henry Gadsby. Individual instruction in 
pianoforte playing is given by Mr. W. G. Cusins, and 
in singing by Mr. William Shakespeare. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 

The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES, 1885-6, will 
be OPENED with an Irtroductory Address by 
Professor 0. J. CULLINGWORTH, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
on “The Criminal Responsibility of the Insane,’”’ on 
TUESDAY, October 6th, at 11.30 a.m.; and of the 
EVENING CLASSES with an Address by Mr. 
JOHN STRACHAN, B.A., Hulme Professor of 
Greek, on “ The Methods of Comparative Philology,’’ 
on MONDAY, October 12, at 7.30 p.m. The public 


are invited. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, Revistrar. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 

1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 
. *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. ; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
Moral Sciences T'ripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 

Lond. ; with University Scholarship. 

First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 

English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 

With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 

Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 

*Law Tripos, Camb. 

Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
Eleventh Wrangler, Camb, 

Historie Tripos, Camb. 

Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 

Law Society. 

*Historical Tripos, Camb. 

Classical Tripos, Camb. 

Historical Tripos, Camb. 

Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 

The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 


—_—™ AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 
WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 


ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &e. 























1880. 
1881. 


1882. 


1883. 
1884. 





PrESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Jotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List 
of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6th, 








j MiveRerr COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 
EVENING CLASSES for TEACHERS of ENGLISH. 

Professor MORLEY will give, during the Session 
1885.6, THREE COURSES, each of Thirty Lectures, 
to TEACHERS of ENGLISH. Fee for each Course, 
£1 1s. 

1, For Women only, on the English Subjects to be 

read for the next Cambridge Local Examinations. 

— to Women, Mondays at 6 p m., beginning October 
2th. 

2. For Men and Women on the Teaching of English ; 
including a Sketch of the History of Education in 
England until the time of Locke. Mondays at-7 p.m., 
beginning October 12th. 

3. A Teachers’ Class, open to Men and Women, for 
the study of Anglo-Saxon. Wednesdays at 7 pm., 
beginning October 14th, 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

The SESSION 1885-86 will begin on OCTOBER 6ru, 
The College supplies for persons of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studies in Science, Languages, History, and Litera- 
ture. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, 
Geological, and Biological Laboratories are open 
daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, and Survey- 
ing; and special arrangements for practical work 
have been made with various Engineers in and near 
Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of 
students may be obtained on application. Several 
Scholarships are tenable at the College. Calendar, 
containing full information, price 1s (by post, 1s 3d). 

For prospectus and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E., STOCK, 
Registrar and Secretary. 


UNIVERSIay COLLEGE, 








DUNDEE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MON. 
DAY, October 12th. 

In the previous week Examinations will be held for 
Four Armitstead Scholarships and for the Smart 
Bursary in Engineering; also the Entrance Examina- 
tions for Students under 16. 

Instruction is given in Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Engineering and Drawing, 
Biology, Classics and Ancient History, English Lan- 
guage and Literature and Modern History, French 
Language and Literature, and all Departments, com- 
prising both Day and Evening Classes, are open to 
both sexes on the same terms. The Laboratories are 
equipped with every requisite for study and research, 
and special facilities are olfered for instruction in 
Electrical Engineering. 

The College is recognised by the University of 
Edinburgh for Graduation in Science to the extent of 
two out of the three years’ course required. The 
various courses are suitable for the Degree Examina- 
tions of the University of London, the Examination 
for the Indian Civil Service, and for the L.L.A. Cer- 
tificate of St. Andrews University. 

The Calendar, containing full information, may be 
had from the Booksellers. or from the Undersigned, 
price ls by post. SHIELL and SMALL, 
Secretaries. 


WHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT of ag TECHNOLOGY, 


and ARTS. 

The TWELFTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, 
October 6th, 1885, in the New College Buildings, 
Colleze Road, Leeds, recently opened by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 

The Day Classes prepare for the London University 
and other Examinations, and for Various Professions. 
They include Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Mining, Coal Mining and 
Colliery Management, Zoology, Comparative 
Anatomy, Botany, Human Physiology, Civil, Mechan- 
ical, and Mining Engineering, Classics, History, 
English, French, German, and Oriental Languages 
and Literature, Weaving, Designing, and Dyeing, 
Textile Fabrics, &c. 

The College Laboratories, Weaving Sheds, and Dye- 
house are open daily for practical work. Fees accord- 
ing to time. 

N.B.—Engineering Students will work in the 
detached New Engineering Liboratory. 

Prospectuses may be ha‘ (free) from the Secretary. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


( — OCCUPATION for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMSand larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANTA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive rezular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60, Pamphlets free. 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO,, 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formaily opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality, 
WILLIAM C., MAGDONALD. Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 

















a, 
DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, 


ATCHARDS, 18 
H alae. PICCADILLY, 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Cotniapeti 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, & 


Post Orders Promptly Exeented, 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED 
$$ eee 
ONDON LIBRARY 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.w. , 
: VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

- oS: S Annee MP. 

is Grace the Lord BISHOP of DU} 
Lord TENNYSON. + amy, 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancie t 
and Modern Literature, in various Langnages, ‘ 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee 0 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, 235, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, _Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1999) 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
Sects Sig disasters aes ———$$$____ 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
FLEET STREET, LONDON.—Institutea 18. 
Assets on December Slst, 1884 0.0.0.0... £5,375, 993 
Income for the Year 1884............006 wba aeeeds £454 633 
Amonnt paid in claims to Dee. 31st, 1884 £14,208 926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five ; 
years ending December 31st, 1884......... £690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £6,889,937 
The Expenses of Management, including Commis. 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 
The Limits of Free travel and residence have been 
largely extended. and rates of extra premium reduced, 
Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities. ‘ 
Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
Title. 
Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 
Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital Fully Subseribed .., cos +o. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about eee oo vee ~—-875,000 


Totat INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLioys, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds vee £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mail, London, S.W. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 





ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,00 
Reserve Fund £970,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained] on application. - 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southamptoo 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. F 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. , 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu 
lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. _ 








 Redieiiaiee ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 


HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THR ‘i 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
MPAN 


64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,009. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHarrMan ... _... HARVIE M. Farquxar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr al 
West-Exp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTéL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 
Hrap Orr1ce—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.". 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary 
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HUGH CONWAY’S NEW BOOK. 


cA T 


By 


London: J. 


WHAT 


the 


Now ready, price 1s (Postage, 2d). 


COST,” 


late HUGH CONWAY. 


At all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 





and R. MAXWELL. 

















J 


7 ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On ! 


the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn - Tennis Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6 to 
go'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
Asused in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures. 


(URRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1974. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
——— on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. , 











GOLD MEDAL. __ 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
|article.”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA | et. COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 
a - 
A™! HMA, Consumption, Coughs, 
Colds, and Bronchitis RAPIDLY CURED by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Nurse Shoe- 
mith, Chilmark, Salisbury, writes :—‘‘I don’t like 
being without the Wafers, and only wish every other 
nurse, as I do, conld keep a store in hand; they would 
Save much suffering in life; let alone the boon of 
aving a reliable medicine in need. I could send you 
Some particulars of cures, &e., &c.” They instantly 
relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bron- 
chitis, conghs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, 
pins in the chest, rheamatism—and taste pleasantly. 
Sold at Is 13d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS will be found the best friend to persons 
licted with ulcerations, bad legs, sores, abscesses, 
epser18gg and other painful and complicated com- 
plaints, | Printed and very plain directions for the 
application of the Ointment are wrapped round each 
Holloway’s alterative Pills should be taken 
bigcaghont the progress of the cure to maintain the 
hen a state of perfect purity, and to prevent the 
oe - the whole body being jeopardised by the 
pe an ments ; bad legs, old age’s great grievances, 
pai ¥ readily cured, without confining the patient 
diet +y withdrawing from him or her the nutritious 
‘whi en mero support so imperatively demanded, 
consis eakening diseases attack advanced years or 
ustitutions evincing premature decrepitude, 


| 
FRY’S 


















MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 281 REGENT STREET; 
and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 
at greatly reduced prices are now ready, postage free. 





All the Books in Circulation an on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained from 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street ; 


231 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET CHEAPSIDE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CAUTION.—I s f ai 
dealers making so eee Sanh poser E X ss R A Cc T 
OF MEAT. 


graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


~ Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1384, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 





(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


- READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsageut, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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NEW POEM. 
I L:; 


COMPLETION OF LORD LYTTON’S 


GLEN A V E R 
or, the Metamorphoses. 


A Poem in Six Books. 
By the EARL OF LYTTON. 


Feap. 8vo, 28s each Book; or in 2 vols., 12s, 


Vor. I. | Vow. Il. 
Book I.—The ORPHANS. Book IV.—The GUARDIANS. 
Book II.—FATALITY. Book YV.—The LOVERS. 
Book III.—The ALPS. | Book VI.—CORDELIA. 


“ Deals not only with the burning questions but also with the consp‘cuous figures of the day, sketching 
with considerable vigour, though with not a little partisan feeling, some of the most conspicuous personalities 
in both Houses of Parliament. However people may differ as to the politics of the poem, we believe they 
will be nearly unanimous in their favourable judgment of its melody and its promise of dramatic interest .””— 
Times. 

“To have written a poem in six books at once entertaining, witty, and capable of enchaining the reader’s 
interest, is a triumph of literary skill......It touches on a wonderful variety of topics, the burning questions 
and most picturesque characteristics of the day, while rarely losing sight of the central idea, of which the 
many incidents of the story are but so many ramifications...... He glides from subject to subject, now donning 
the tragic and now the comic mask; but whether his mood be sentimental or satirical, he may drive his 
reader mad, but he never bores him,’’—Athenewm. 

“Tt possesses many of the elements of a great poem, and contains many brilliant and striking passages, 
which any of our modern poets might have been glad to have written...... It is unquestionably the work of a 
true poet.”"—John Bull, 

“ Spontaneousness, an inspiration that is genuine, luxuriance of fancy and of diction, elevation of senti- 
ment, wide reach of thought—these are qualities for which we cannot be too grateful in poetry. Lord 
Lytton’s new poem has them, and has besides the not-to-be-despised advantage of containing an ingeniously 
woven story, fresh situations, and interesting characters...... A poem which stirs the imagination, informs the 
judgment, elevates sentiment, and quickens humorous fancy...... Whatever we may think of the method, the 
result is a poem of masterly breadth of conception and freshness and variety of interest.”’— Blackwood. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s. 


BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


** Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.”’—Atheneum, 


“One of the most remarkable books that has lately fallen into our hands. It is a history of the Early 
Church, on the principles of the Friends. Written by one of the community, it is nevertheless instinct with 
taste and relish for Catholic antiquity, and illustrated by a series of interestivog photographs such as we 
have seen in no other work of the kind.””—London Quarterly Review. 

“ Nothing could be more landable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughont.”— 
Spectator. 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 


THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS WANLESS, PEASANT. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 





"A painfully realistic story of peasant life half a century ago...... Told with great 
earnestness and realism...... Deeply touching and spirit-stirring.”—Scotsman. 








“‘ Nothing more powerful has been done since Mrs. Lynn Linton wrote ‘Joshua David- 
son.’ ’’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘‘ Wanless’s story, such as itis, is told with much power......It is probably not a bad 
electioneering move to publish it on the eve of a general election.””—Athencum. 


Manchester: JOHN DALE and A. HEYWOOD and SON. 
London: SIMPKIN; and of all Booksellers and Libraries. 








Just published, royal 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 12s 6d; half vellum, 15s. 


SARDINIA AND ITS RESOURCES. 
By ROBERT TENNANT, Esq., late M.P. for Leeds. 


Containing an aceount of the historical development of the Island and its p2ople, and chapters on its 
Geclogy, Antiquities, Agriculture, Mines, Trades, Railways, Sports, and present political and social condition, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Cloth, fully Illustrated, 7s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF BERLIN 
During the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 


By SHEPHARD THOMAS TAYLOR, M.B.Lond., 
Phys'cl ntothe Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, and Author of “The Early Ancestors of the Prince of Wales.” 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, 
_WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





tr 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
» ha CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS FoR OcTonrr, 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOV 

Cardinal Newman. 5 Ennoz, 
Lanp Rerormers, By the Duke of Argyll, 
Mr. GLADSTONE IN Norway. By Lady Brassey. 
Eneiish Money 1n Soutn AFrica, e 

Powell, O.M.G. By G. Baden 
RECREATIVE LEARNING AND VoLunt 

By Mrs. Arthur Jebb. Any TEacuny, 
Joun NEtson Danny. By Professor G. J 
HEINE BEFORE THE VENUS OF Mino, 

Anderson. 
On a KENTISH HeEatH. By Phil Robinson. 
LIBERAL PROGRAMMES, By the Rig 

Stansfeld, M P. " ‘ght Hou, J, 
CoNTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN R 

an Old Resident, » Sea a 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

I. Mopern History. By Canon Creightoy 

II, Puysican Scrence. By Protener Gans 

III. GENERAL LITERATURE, 

IsBISTER AND Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


fPHE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

an for OCTOBER, 1885. 23 6d. ‘ 
HE QUESTION OF THE LAND, By t i 3 

- Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 7 the Right Rex “ 
HE UNIFORMITY OF NATURE. i 

see ~~ Bishop of 
ARLIAMENT AND THE QxHuRCH. B illi 
Borlase, M.P. 7 es 

THE NovEL OF MANNERS. By H. D, Traill, 

Eton Rerorm. By F. W. Cornish. 

GOLD SCARCITY AND THE DEPRESSION OF TrapE. B 
Moreton Frewen. oe 

NATURAL HEIRSHIP ; OR, ALL THE WORLD AKIN, By 
the Rev. Henry Kendall. 

Tue Lesson OF “ JUPITER.” 
Miller. 

FEMALE LABOUR IN AUSTRALIA. By Jeannie Lockett 

IRONCLADS AND TORPEDO FULOTILIAS. By Rear. 
Admiral E. R, Freemantle. 

Tue New Star IN THE ANDROMEDA NEBULA, By 
Richard A. Proctor. 

London: KEGAN Pavt, TRENCH, AND Co, 


By 


+ Stokes, 
By Alexander 


By Professor Max 


pu NATIONAL _ REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 23 6d, 
CONTFNTS. 


Tue ELecTORAL CAMPAIGN. 

AN ANGLO-CHINESE COMMERCIAL ALLIANCE, By 
Archibald R. Colquhoun. 

THE New ATLANTIS. By the Bishop of Derry. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES: THEIR Best Form. By the 
Rev. J. B. Sweet. 

CHURCHILL. By J. Devey. 

THE NATIONAL Party :— 
I, ARE PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES BREAKING UP? 

By Lord Eustace G. Cecil, M.P. 

II, A Worp From THE REFORM CLUB 

Tue Stace “Faust.” By Walter S. Sichel. 

Unporutar PoriticaL TrutTHs. By W. H. Mallock. 

Tory Primer Ministers, VII.—Lord Derby, By 
T. E. Kebbel. 

THE SITUATION IN BurmMA. By Major-General A, 
R. McMahon, 

Tue CLERGY AND Po.itics. By the Rev. H. George 
Morgan. 

VoLuntTary ScHoois. By the Rev. Henry Hayman, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 


Now ready, for OCTOBER, price 1s. 
0} EXPOS IT 





T H & O Rk. 

Edited by Rev. W. Ropertson NIcott, M.A. 
ConTENTS. 

Tue SuRVEY OF WESTERN PALesTINE. A Critical 


Estimate of the Work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By Prof. A. Socin, of Tiibingen. 

Pav STRIVING FOR THE CoLossians. By Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMEST. 
A CriticaL Estrmate.—IlI. By Revs. A, C. 
Jennings, M.A., and W. H. Lowe, M.A. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.— 
IV. THe Books OF DEUTERONOMY AND JOSHUA, 
By Rev. Canon 8. R. Driver, D.D. 

MESSIANIC PSALMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D. 

Baise Pascat. By Right Hon. Baron Moncrieff. 
London: HoppER AND STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
We 


Now ready, for OCTOBER, price 1s. 
HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. JOS, 8S. EXELL, M.A. 
ConTENTS. 
Sr. Pavt on THE THEISTIC INFERENCE. By Rev.J. 
F, Vallings, M.A. 
Tue Sone or Sotomon. By Rev. J. Barnby, M.A. 
Evotutiox. By Alexander Stewart, LL.D. 
THE PaTRIARCHAL TIMES: THE STORY OF THE FALl. 
By Thomas Whitelaw, D.D. 
THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH OLD TesTaMest. By 
Rev. Principal Douglas, D.D. 
Tse Biessines oF IniT1aTION. By Rev. Prof. F. 
Johnson, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Cuark, 38 George Street. 
London: KrGan Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 195, for OCTOBER. 

1. How A TEACHER SHOULD LIVE. 
2. LATIN AS SHE IS SPOKE. re 
3. Pusiic ScHoous.—REsuLtTs. By Austen Pemter. 
4, FoREIGN EDUCATION FOR ENGLISH GIRLS. y 
5. AN AMERICAN NOVEL witH A Purpose. By R.}. 

Quick. 
6. A Houipay on DARTMOOR. 
7. CORRESPONDENCE; REVIEWS. 
8, SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 
9, OuR PRIzE COMPETITIONS. 

Price 6d, per post 7d. 

Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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MAGAZINE. 

sLackW00 i 1885, 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Tus CRACK OF Doom.—Part III. 

Tae NEGROES oF THE CONGO. 


Lonp LytT0N’s ‘6 QLENAVERIL.” 


A PouisH ELIAS. 


(OMPETITIV! 
"2 CHINESE TRAVEL. 


ForTUNE’S Wuee.—Part VII. 


uy :—Ovu EACH WITH 
witout Metuop:—Ovur BREA 

MUSING ERICAN COLONIES.—STORIES ABOUT THE 
bs ONIES.—SOME DISSENTING ACQUAINTANCES.— 
fron Mavors.—HoBaRrT PasHA AND THE TORPEDO, 


Tae LAND QUESTION. 
Waar ApouT IRELAND ? 
Tas HAWARDEN MANIFESTO: SPREADING THE NET, 

Wiis BLackwooD AND Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. By 


Esme STUART. 


DOROTHY DRAKE. By 


Frepertck H. Moore. 2 vols. 


WHAT'S HIS OFFENCE? By 


the Author of “ The Two Miss Flemings,”’ &c. 


The VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy 


Gree, Author of ‘“ Ivy, Cousin and Bride,” &e. 


The LAW FORBIDS. By 
Karuarine Kine, Author of ‘ The Queen of the 
Regiment.” 


The BEAUTY of the WORLD. 


By A.J. DurFieLD. 3 vols. [Newt Week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
13GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





TO GEOLOGISTS. 
The OCTOBER PART of 


LETTSS POPULAR ATLAS 
contains a magnificent 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND. 

This Map alone is honestly worth Half-a-Crown, 
but in addition good Maps are given of Spain and 
Syria, as well as one sheet of a 19-sheet Map of the 
United States, and one sheet of a 3-sheet Map of 
Russia in Asia, 

Price of the whole, One Shilling. 

Subscribers to this issue will. on completion, possess 
the best Atlas in the World. No publication gives 
maps'on such a large scale, and the delicacy of 
colonring and beautiful engraving render it a work 
of art. 

LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, 33 King William 
Street, London Bridge. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
HE ART of the OLD ENGLISH 
POTTER. By L. M. Soron. Second Edition, 
Revised, with an Appendix on Foreign Imitations of 
— Earthenware, and 55 new Illustrations by the 
uthor, 
London : BEMROSE & Sons, | 23 Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 








Twel'th Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

J BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 

Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 

London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street ; SimpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


HE ~ €O 








WAR OFFICE CONTRO- 
VERSY.—See the BUILDER (price 4d, by post, 
441; Annual Subscription, 19s) ; Illustrations of the 
New National Agricultural Hall; New English 
Church, Copenhagen; House at Knutsford—New 
Light on the West Pediment of the Parthenon— 
Ietter from Paris—Impediments to Sanitary Pro- 
gress—“ Planning for Evil ’’—Notes in Chester, &c.— 
45 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


4 SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 28 Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND BON, wid Pecntocs 
BANBURY. 


g EXAMINATIONS IN Cyina.—A CHAPTER | 





In 1 vol. post &vo, 


ANCIENT ROME 
IN 1885. 


By J. HENRY MIDDLETON. 


1, SITE. 
2, Prenistoric Periop. 
3 and 4, THe PaLaTINe HILL. 
5 and 6. Tue Forum MaGnoum, 
7. THE CAPITOLINE HILL. 
8. IMPERIAL Fora. 
9 and 10, PLacEs OF AMUSEMENTS, 
1l. Batus. 
12. Remains 1n Rome. 
13. Tomas anD MonvuMEnts, &e. 


Tilustrate] with 3 Coloured Plates 
Engravings. 


Wood 
[Nearly ready. 


and 57 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By AGNES M. CLERKE. 


CoNnTENTS. 


Part I. Progress of Astronomy during the First Half 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


Part II. Recent Progress of Astronomy. 
[Nearly ready. 


In crown 8yo. 


OF 

ADAM BLACK. 
By ALEXANDER NICOLSON, LL.D. 
[Nearly ready. 


MEMOIRS 


I. 
In crown 8vo. 


DISCUSSIONS on CLIMATE and 


COSMOLOGY. By James Croxt, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Il. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 12s. 


CLIMATE and TIME in their 
GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS. 


In demy 8vo. 
NEW EDITION of 


HARBOURS: their DESIGN and 
CONSTRUCTION. By Tuomas &TEVENSON, 
M.Inst.C.E., President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. [ Neary ready. 


NEW MONTHLY ISSUE 
OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 
(COPYRIGHT EDITION), 
IN TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
Printed from the Plates of the Centenary Ed:tion. 


Illustrated with Woodcut Frontispieces and Vignettes, 
and Steel Portrait of Scott by Raeburn. 





ORDER OF PUBLICATION, 


1. WAVERLEY. [November. 
2. GUY MANNERING, | December. 
3. The ANTIQUARY. { January. 
4. ROB ROY. (February. 
5. OLD MORTALITY. { March. 


6. MONTROSE and BLACK DWARF. _[April. 
7. The HEART of MIDLOTHIAN. { May. 


8. The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, | June. 
9. IVANHOE. _ [July. 
10. The MONASTERY. [ August. 
1l. The ABBOT. | September. 
12, KENILWORTH. { October. 
13, The PIRATE. {| November. 
14, The FORTUNES of NIGEL. | December. 
15. PEVERIL of the PKAK. { January, 
16. QUENTIN DURWARD. { February. 
17. ST. RONAN’S WELL. [March, 
18. REDGAUNTLET. (April. 
19. BETRO'HED, &c. [May. 
20. The TALISMAN. {June. 
21. WOODSTOCK. (July. 
22. The FAIR MAID of PERTH. | August. 
23. ANNE of GEIERSTEIN. . (September. 
24. COUNT ROBERT of PARIS. (October. 
25. SURGEON’S DAUGHTER. [ November, 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 





XUM 





WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and 
NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By 
JEANNE LovIse HENRIETTE CaMPAN, First Lady 
in Waiting to the Queen. An entirely new and 
Revised Edition, with Additional Notes. In2 
vols, demy 8vo, embell’shed with 16 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel, 30s. 

“Perhaps there is still no single book of anecdotic 
history which may be read with such advantage by- 
the average student.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

GREAT 


The HISTORY of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789-1801. By 
ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK 
SHOBERL. With 41 fine Engravings and Portraits 
of the most Eminent Personages engaged in the 
Revolution, engraved by W.Greatbach, In 5 
vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 

“Unquestionably the best history of the French 

Revolation.’”’—Sun. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. StepHens, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of ‘Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with Index and Portraits, 63. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. 
By the late Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, 
D.D., Lean of Chichester. In demy 8vo. Sold 
separately as follows:—Vol. I., 15s; Vol. II., 
15s ; Vols. III. and IV., 30s; Vol. V., 15s; Vols. 
VI. and VII., 30s ; Vol. VILL, 15s ; Vol. IX., 15s ; 
Vol. X., 15s; Vol. XL., lis. 
** The most impartial, the most instructive, and the 
most interesting of histories.”,-—Atheneum, 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. 
By the late Connop TuirLwatt, D.D., Bishop of 
St. Davids. Edited by the Rev. Canon PEROWNE, 
In demy 8yo, 15s. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEOVOR MomMsEN. Translated (with 
the Author’s sanction and Additions) by the 
Rev. P. W. Dickson. With an Introduction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. 

The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. c-own 8vo, 
£2 6s Gd; or, sold separately, Vols. I. and II., 21s; 
Vol. III., 103 6d; Vol. IV., with Index, 153. 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8yo, 
75s. These Volumes are not sold separately. 

“A work of the very highest merit. Its learning is 
exact and profound ; its narrative full of genius and 
skill; its descriptions of men are admirably vivid. 
We wish to place on record our opiuion that Dr. 
Mommsen’s is by far the best history of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Commonwealth.’’"—Times, 


The HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Time down to 337 B.C. From the German 
of Dr. Ernst Curtivs, Rector of the University 
of Berlin, by A. W. Warp, M.A. In 5 vols. demy 
8vo, with Index, 90s; or each Volume separately, 
price 183, 

“We cannot express our opinion of Dr. Curtius’s 
book better than by saying that it may be fitly ranked 
with Theodor Mommsen’s great work.””—Spectator. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Prof. Max Duncker, by 
Evetyn Apnort, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can 
be obtained separately, price 21s. 

“Prof. Max Duncker’s * History of Antiquity’ isa 
work which should be in the hands of every historical 
student, not merely as a book for passing reference, 
but. to be carefully read and digested. 1n all the six 
volumes we may safely say that there is no chapter 
lacking in interest.”’"—Saturday Review. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
— By Prof. Browns. In 1 vol. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by 
France in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. With a Continuation of 
the History down to the Battle of Navarino by 
Captain CHamier. 6 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Portraits, 363. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By 
Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Twenty-ninth Edition, with Plans, crown 8vo, 63. 
Alsoa LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, with Plans, 

price 10s 6d. 


The LIFE of MARY QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. Mignet. By 
ANDREW ScosBLe, With 2 Portraits, in crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. Guizor. By ANDREW 
ScosLte. In crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Hand- 
book of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.A.S. An entirely New and Revised Edition, 
embodying all the latest discoveries in Astrono- 
mical Science. Demy 8vo, with over 20) Illustra- 
tions, 12s, 

The DAY after DEATH; or, the 
Future Life Revealed by Science. By Louis 
Fiaurer, Author of ‘‘The World before the 
Deluge.” A New Edition. In crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 33 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of C. &. 


CALVERLEY. With Memoir, by W. J. SenpDatu. Uniform Edition of Cal- 
verley’s Works in 4 vols, :— 
Vol. I.—LITERARY REMAINS. 10s 6d. 
Vol. II.—VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. 7s 6d. 
Vol. aie gay into ENGLISH and LATIN, with Additional 
leces. /¢S . 
Vol. eee translated into English Verse. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
s 6d. 


Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S POEMS, chiefly Lyrical, 


translated by various hands. Now first collected by J. H. Wittiams. This 
Volume contains contributions from the pens of F. 8. Mahony, G. W. M. 
Reynolds, Andrew Lang, Edwin Arnold, Mrs. Newton Crosland, Miss Fanny 
Kemble, Bishop Alexander, Professor Dowden, &c. 


Crown 8yvo, parchment cover, 7s 6d. 


The FATHER’S TRAGEDY, WILLIAM 


RUFUS, LOYALTY or LOVE? Three Dramas by MicuarE. F1ievp, Author 
of * Calirrhoé ’’ and ‘‘ Fair Rosamund.” 

“«* The Father’s Tragedy’ is a powerful and essentially virile composition, all 
the characters, especially the weak-minded, much suffering king, being delineated 
with care and discrimination, while the dramatic expression not unfrequently 
rises to almost the strength of Elizabethan men.’—Athenwum, 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c., with 


Essay on English Metrical Law. Post 8vo,6s; Roxburghe, 7s. 

The ANGEL in the HOUSE. 5th Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Roxburghe, 7s. 

The VICTORIES of LOVE. 4th Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Roxburghe, 7s. 

The UNENOWN EROS. I.-XLVI. Post 8vo, 6s. 
urghe, 7s. 

UNIFORM EDITION. Complete in 4 vols. Post 8vo. 


Roxburghe, 28s, 


HENFREY’S GUIDE to ENGLISH COINS. 


Revised Edition. By C. F. Kzary, M.A.,, F.S.A. 
NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Vol. IV., con- 


taining Biographies, Criticisms, and later Essays. Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of BELL'S READING BOOKS. 


GREAT SCOTSMEN. Short Lives. By 


the Author of ‘Great Englishmen.” Well printed and strongly bound, 1s. 


Rox- 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





The Times on the new edition of ‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates :”’—“ We see 
no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment we passed on a former edition that 
the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference, in a moderate 
compass, that we know of in the English language.” 


Now ready, at all Booksellers, ey eg in cloth, 18s ; half-calf, 21s ; full or tree- 


calf, 31s 6d, the Eighteenth Edition of 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 


Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised Throughout. Brought down to the Summer 
of 1885. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Containing the History of the World to the Present Time, com- 
prised in 1,000 pages, 12,000 distinct articles, and 120,000 dates and facts. 
Prospectus, with specimen page, will be sent on application. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





Now ready, No. 4, price 2s 6d; per post, 2s 9d. 
(Subscription, 10s per annum, post free, payable in advance.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D., 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, Professor of 
Common Law in the Inns of Court. 


ConTENTS. 
By Arthur Cohen, Q.C., M.P. 


By Robert Campbell. 
By Henry W. Challis. 


Notes on Current Pornts. 
On Lanp TENURE IN SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. II. 
On A Point In THE Law OF ExecutTory LIMITATIONS. 
Roman Law 1n Bracton. By T. E. Scrutton. 


Common Law AND CONSCIENCE IN THE ANCIENT QCouRT OF CHANCERY. By L. 
Owen Pike. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF Equity THROUGH Common Law Forms. By Sydney 
G. Fisher. 


On THE Limits or RoLeEs OF Construction. By Howard W. Elphinstone. 
OFFENCES AGAINST MARRIAGE AND THE RELATIONS OF THE SExES. By H. A. 
D. Phillips. : 
Reviews AND Notices. Notes. CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES. 
Digest OF Cases (July to September, 1885). By Edward Manson. 


STEVENS and SONS, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


| | ahaa: and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackErar. 





_The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOks. 


Just published, with above 200 Wood Engravings, feap. 8yo, cloth, 4s 
? » 2S, 


OUTLINES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS, 


By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S., 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast ; Editor of the 
English Edition of ‘‘ Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,” &c, 

Great pains have been taken to make every statement in this book 

as plain as possible, and to put every sentence into such a form ag to 

be readily understood at first reading. Algebraic formule have been 


altogether excluded, and familiar language whenever available has 
been preferred to the use of technical terms. 


SVR LNA ELVA AAA AAA AAA 


To be PUBLISHED on OCTOBER 15th. 
Feap. 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 103 6d; or half-morocco, 15s, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND 
PRONOUNCING. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of ‘* Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary ’’ (New Edition). 


This Dictionary is based on the New Edition of the Imperial 
Dictionary, which has been so favourably received by the public and 
the press. It is intended to meet the wants of all who wish to pro. 
vide themselves with an English Dictionary handy in size and 
moderate in price, rich in its vocabulary, concise, yet not too meagre in 
its definitions and explanations, fresh and accurate in its information, 
and forming in all respects a useful and trustworthy work of 
reference for modern readers. 





*,* Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages of these Books, will be sent 
post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, | for 


The 
OCTOBER. Edited by T. H.S, ESCOTT. 


From THREE PLATFORMS :— 
1, New Poricy anp Op Faitures. By the Hon. R. B. Brett, M.P. 
2. A MaLconTenT LIBERAL’s PLEA, By Edward Dicey. 
3. THE PromiseD Lanp. By Henry Labouchere, M.P. 
MEN AND MANNERS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By Philo-Tark. 
Cutap TELEGRAMS. By Charles Cameron, M.P. 
CARLYLE AS A POLITICAL TEACHER. By Standish O'Grady. 
THE SraTE oF THE TuRF. By Captain Hawley Smart. 
Our Future Masters. By Miss M. A. Lewis. 
Five YEARS OF ForeiGgn Pouicy. By Diplomaticus. 
Tue Lonpon Stock ExcuHanae. By Henry May. 
Cant In Pouitics. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 


LIFE of MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP. 


By the Abbé F, Lacrance, Translated from the French by Lady Hersent, 


[Next week. 





Ready this day, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE: Black and White. 


By Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Now ready, the Ninth Thousand of 


a rT: ‘ 
The RADICAL PROGRAMME. With a 
Preface by the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Crown 8yo, 2s 61. 
‘The book is in every sense interesting, and its appearance now is timely... 
Hardly any point, so far as we can see, of what ought to be and must be the 
Radical programme is left unpresented to the consideration of the reader."- 

Daily News. 


Second Edition now ready. 


MODERN SCIENCE and 
THOUGHT. By 8. Laine, M.P. Demy 8yvo, 12s. 


“Tt is the expression of a sensible, well-read, compromise-loving Briton’s final 
conclusions upon religious matters, The first part is a rapid and clearly-writt” 
résumé of all that modern science and modern criticism have done to sap the 
foundation of current theologies and the current dogmas, This résumé is a 
mirably done......marshalled with considerable skill, and enforced by excellent 
and typical examples...... Pleasantly written pages.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MODERN 





NEW NOVEL by JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


A GIRL in a THOUSAND. 


MippLeEmass. 3 vols, crown 8vo 


By JEAN 


[Neat week. 





RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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yEssRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ MESSRS. LONGMANS AND (C0’S LIST. 


LIST. 


Tuis day is published. 


The RIVER COLUMN. A Narrative of 


nce of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force, and its 


the Adva' a p 3 CB 
the Rapids. By Major-Ge-eral Henry Brackenbury, C.B., 
ae eating the iver Column, Author of “ A Narrative of the Ashanti 


» With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Colborne, Royal Irish Rifles, 
ng uw Survey Department of the Column. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


This day is published. 


The FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN 


. A History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
wad gl Madison. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American Democracy. By CHARLES 
MACKAY, LL.D., Author of “ Life and Liberty in America,” &. Pust 8vo, 
10s 6d. ? . 

This day is published. 


The LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, 0.8.1. By Lieut.-Colonel G, F. I. Granam, B.S.C. With Portrait, Svo. 


New Edition, Revised. 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, 


CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By Witiiam Mryvto, M.A., Professor of 
Pye’ and English Literature in the University of Aberdeen, Author ofa 
“Manual of English Prose Literature.” New Edition, crown 8vo, 73 64. 


DEDICATED by P2RMISSION to HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
the QUEEN. 


LETTERS on SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S 


FEMALE CHARACTERS, By Hetrna Favcrt, Lady Martin. With Por- 
traits after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and Rudolph Lehmann ; 
Engraved by the late F. Hul!. Quarto, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


“The graceful sketches of ‘Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters,’ con- 
tained in Lady Martin’s beautifal volame, come most appropriately from the pen 
of the actress who has personated them with so much success upon the stage ..... 
Iatersperzed with the accounts of the plays in which she has appeared, there are 
fragments of dramatic autobiography of much interest and value. The characters 
selected for discussion are thosa of Ophelia, Portia, Desdemona, Juliet, Imcgen, 
Rosalind, and Beatrice ‘She mere enumeration of their names seems to ronse 
the finest sensation of tenderness and beauty ’—Saturday Review, 









CABINET EDITION. 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Printed 


from a New and Legible Type. In 20 vols., price £5, Each Volume, price 
5s, may be had separately. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 
Editions, with Illustrations, 


AD\M BEDE. 3; 6]1.—The MILL on the FLOSS. 33 61.—FELIX HOLT, 
the RADICAL. 33 6d.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 33,—SILAS 
MARNER, 2s61.—-ROMOLA. With Vignette, 3s 64.—DANIEL DERONDA, 
With Viguette, 7s 6d—MIDDLEMARCH, With Vignette, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and LEAVES 


from a NOTE-BOOK. Third Edition, post vo, 10s 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GeorGe Exior. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 





New and Uniform Edition, 


NOVELS by L. B. WALFORD. In crown 


8vo volumes, price 53 each, 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life-—COUSINS.—PAULINE.— TROUBLE 
i gaaiaiemaaaas — DICK NETHERBY,—The BABY’S GRAND- 
aR. 


The CURSE of COBDEN; or, John Bull 


versus John Bright. By J, Buckinauam Pore, Barrister-at-Law. Price 1s. 
(Next week. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OAKS and BIRCHES. A Novel. By 


Nasesy. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 253 6d. 


The WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


aan, Author of “ Reata,’”’ “‘ Beggar my Neighbour,” &¢, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
293 6d, 


“*The Waters of Hercules’ is not an everyday novel. It is replete with strong 
and firm character-drawing, it abounds with fancy and with thought, and it 
Possesses a quiet, absorbing. powerful interest for the reader from the commence- 
ment to the end of its pages.”’—Morning Advertiser. 


“The style of narrative is delightful, easy, full of droll remark and hnmorous 
observation......Pleasanter novels than these by E. D. Gerard are not to be found, 
nor any more fresh and bright and wholesome.””—Daily News. 


THEREBY. A Novel. By Fayr Madoc. 


2 vols. post 8v0, 17s. 


An ILL-REGULATED MIND. A Novel. 


By Karnanine Wy.pr, Author of “A Dreamer.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


“ There is a freshness and an originality about ‘An Ill-Regulated Mind’ that 


sirens exceedingly pleasant reading...... The novel deserves exceptional praise.”’ 
—Graphio, 


- Very beautiful and touching......The tale is a sweet, pitiful, perhaps some- 
il wtslight and fancifal work of imagination, not without the loveliness of genius 
illuminating it.’—Scotsman, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





























































“THAT VERY MAB.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


*,* A critical and satirical romance by a new writer, dealing with modern 
theology and philosophy, and social life and character. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland ; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
LEFEVRE Pontatis. Translated from the French by 8, E. and A. STEPHEN- 
SON. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Edwin Pears, LUL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, late President of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of 
the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo, 16s. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and _ other 


Selected Essays. By Lapy VERNEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. 


‘Lady Verney here presents us, in a series of charming essays, with the result 
of her personal observations and inquiries during an autumn ramble in the 
Auvergne and other districts of France; and, with that insight into domestic life 
and its surroundings which none possess in a higher degree than a clever and 
accomplished Englishwoman, she shows how widely the actual life of peasant 
proprietors differs from the ideal which exists in the imagination of Radical 
politicians and Irish poets,’’—Times, 


MOVEMENTS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


in BRITAIN during the NINETEENTH CENTURY ; being the Fifth Series 
of St. Giles’s Lectures. By Joun TuLtocn, D.D., LL.D., Senior Principal in 
the University of St. Andrews, and one of her Majesty’s Caap!aias in Ordinary 
in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, half-bound Roxburgh. 


A SHORT ENQUIRY into the FORMATION 


of POLITICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great Families to the 
Advent of Democracy. With Coloured Diagram, showing the Duration of 
Liberal and Conservative Governments during the Present Century and List 
of Administrations. By ArTHUR CruMP. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

‘*Mr. Crump does vigorous battle with some of the favourite formulas of 
present-day Toryism, «ni shows that they have no foundation in reason or ex- 
perience, but are really the expression in a new shape of the old ideas which have 
placed Conservatism in antagonism to nearly every great reform achieved during 
the past hundred years. The book is well adapted to be serviceable as an instru- 
ment for promoting the political education of the enlarged electoral body ; it is a 
valuable arsenal of Liberal facts and arguments,’”’—Scotsman. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS of RECENT LEGIS- 


LATION. The Newmarch Memorial Essay, By Witu1am Wart, Fellow of 
the Statistical Society. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Profe:sor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Netriesuip, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. In Three Volumes, Vou. I.—Philosophical Works. 8vo, 
price 1és, 


OUTLINES of PYSCHOLOGY, with Special 


Reference to the Theory of Education. By James Sutiy, M.A., Examiner 
for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambridge, Author of 
“ Sensation and Intuition,” &. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s 6d. 

‘Mr. Sully has, in our opinion, done more for the progress of education by 
supplying teachers with a really suggestive text-book on Pyschology than he could 
have done by giving us any quantity of good advice as Theory of Fducation.”— 
Journal of Education, 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Hermann L. 
F. HELMHOLTZ, M.D., Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. 
Second English Edition, translated, thoroughly revised and corrected, rendered 
conformable to the Fourth (and last) German Edition of 1877, bringing down 
Information to 1885, and especially adapted to the Use of Musical students. 
By ALEXANDER J. Exuis, B.A., F.R.S. With 68 Figures engraved on Wood, 
and 42 Passages in Musical Notes, royal 8vo, 28s. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 


TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES, and the PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION of the HEAVENLY BODIES. Familiarly explained by the late Dr. 
H. ScHELLEN. Translated from the Third Enlarged and Revised German 
Edition by JANE and CAROLINE LASSELL, Edited, with Notes, by Captain W. 
DE W. Abney, R.E., F.R.S. With 291 Woodcuts and 14 Plates (5 Coloured), 
including Angstrém’s and Cornu’s Maps, 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


MANUAL of TELEGRAPHY. By W. 


Wittiams, Superintendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. Illustrated 
by 93 Wood Engravings. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
*,* This Manual has been written by order of the Director-General of Telegraphs 
in India, and is based on the substance of the papers on technical subjects set by 
the author, at the General Examinations of the Indian Telegraph Department. 


The MOTHER’S MANUAL of CHILDREN’S 


DISEASES. By Cuarves West, M.D., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London; Founder of, and formerly Senior 
Physician of, the Hospital for Sick Children; Foreign CorresponJent of 
the National Academy of Medicine of Paris, &. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 


By James Payn, Author of ‘By Proxy,” “Thicker than Water,’’ &c. 3 
vols., crown Syo, 2is. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NOVELS : 


Price One Shilling each, sewed ; or 1s 6d, cloth. 


The GLADIATORS. HOLMBY HOUSE. 
The INTERPRETER, KATE COVENTRY. 
GOOD for NOTHING. DIGBY GRAND. 

The QUEEN’S MARIES. GENERAL BOUNCE. 


By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 
16mo, ls, sewed. 
ConTEenNTs :—1, An Apostle of the Tules—2. Sarah Walker—3. A Ship of ’49. 
*** Sarah Walker’ is one of the most humorous and most artistic stories that 
Bret Harte has ever written.”’—Saturday Review. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


In 2 vols. demy 8yo, of about 1,200 Pages, with over 50 Maps, &., cloth extra, price 283. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL U. 8. GRANT. 


By a special arrangement with the American Publisher, Messrs. SAMPSON LOW and CO. have much pleasure in announcing that they have secured the Enol; 
and Continental Copyright of this great Work; which will be publishe’ in England and Americ: on the same day. The First Volume will be delivered on th 
of December next, and the Second Volume some few weeks later, but Subscriptions and Orders can be received only for the complete work. . 


New and Important Work on Japanese Art. 


Uniform in Size and Style with Audsley’s “Ornamental Arts of Japan.” 


The PICTORIAL ARTS of JAPAN. 


Illustrated with 80 Plates. 


Executed by Chromolithography, Photogravure, and Native Engravings on Wood and Copper, and a large number of Wvodcuts, &c., printed in the body of 


the Work. With General and Descriptive Text by WILLIAM ANDERSON, F.R.C.S., late Medical Officer to H.M.’s Legation in Japan, Author of “ A Degori 
Catalogue of the Collection of Chinese and Japanese Pictures in the British Museum’”’ (in the press), and Articles on Pictorial and Glyptic Art in the “B 
book for Japan,” &c. Artists’ Proof Copies, £12 12s; Ordinary Copies, £3 8s. Full particulars and conditions of publication on application. 


tive 
and. 


DEDICATED, by PERMISSION, to the QUEEN.—In 1 vol. royal Svo, bound ia white linen, gilt edges, with nearly 100 Fall-pazge and sma'ler Woodeuts 


15 Photogravures, &c , being fac-simile reproductions of Ancient Needlework. 


NEEDLEWORK as ART. 


4" An Edition de Luxe, printed on the best paper (100 copies on'y). 





Price £2 2s. 


Lady Marian Alford. 


Royal 450, vellum extra, gilt edges, £4 4:. 











In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s. 


NORTH BORNEO. Explorations and 


Adventures on the Equator, By the late Frank Hatroy, Fellow of the 
Chemical Society, and Associate of the Institute of Chemistry, of London ; 
Member of the Chemical Society of Berlin, and of the Straits Settlements 
Branch of the Asiatic Society; and Scientific Explorer in the Service of the 
British North Borneo Company and Government of Sabah. ith a 
Biograpbical Sketch by JosepH Harton, and a Preface by Sir WALTER 
Mrpuovrst, late her Majesty’s Consul at Shanghai. With Illustrations and 
a new Map of North Borneo, showing the results of the latest Explorations. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC. From the Earliest 


Times to the Present. By W. 8. Rocxstro, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Handel,” 
‘‘The Life of Mendelssohn,” “A History of Music for Young St»dents,”’ 
“ Practical Harmony,” ‘The Rules of Counterpoint,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, of about 450 pp., cloth, price lis. 


LIFE and TIMES of General Sir EDWARD | 


CECIL, Visconnt WIMBLEDON, Colonel of an English Regiment in the 
Dutch Service, 1605-1631, and one of her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, 1628-1638. By CHarLES Datton, F.R.G.8, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 
303, {iIn a few days. 


The JOURNAL of MARY FRAMPTON. 


From the Year 1799 to the Year 1846. Including various Interesting and 
Curious Letters, Anecdotes, &., Relating to Events which occurred during 
that Period. Edited, with Notes, by her Niece, Harnirt GEORGIANA MUNDY. 
1 vol. demy 8ro, cloth, price 14s. [In a few days. 


FORTY THOUSAND MILES OVER LAND 
and WATER. The Journal of a Tour through the British Empire and 
America, By Mrs. Howarp Vincent. With Illustrations, engraved under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Blackburn. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


MISCELLANIES: Prose and Verse. 


Wittiam Maginn. With Memoir. Edited by R. W. Montagu. 2 vols. 
crown Syo, price 24s. 


| Vg a x TAIT Ta 
FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSIONS to IRE- 
LAND, 1831-1881. By R. Barry O’Brien, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Vol. II., completing the Work. With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Thomas Drammond. *,* The Two Volumes (complete work) may now be 
had, price 16s each. [Early next week. 


The PURPLE LAND that ENGLAND LOST. | 


Travels and Adventures in the Banda Oriental, South America. By W. H. 
Hupson. 2 vols. crown Syvo, cloth, price 21s. 
NEW WORK by WILL CARLETON, Author of “Farm Ballads,” &c. 
YT i a 1 = . 
CITY BALLADS. By Wit Carterton. 


ConTENTS :—Wealth, Want, Fire, Water, Vice, Virtue, Travel, Home. With 
numerous Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 123 6d. 


{Ina few days. 
STUDIES in SHAKESPEARE. 


By the late 
RicHARD GRANT WHITE. Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6a. 


- 

NEW GUINEA. An Account of the 
Establishment of the British Protectorate over the Southern Shores of New 
Guinea. Crown 8vo, cloth, with [llustrations, price 10s 6d. By CHARLES 
Lyne, Special Commissioner for the Sydney Morning Herald. 


— 

SPECIAL BOTIOR.—Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NAUTICAL NOVEL, 

A STRANGE VOYAGE, 3 vols., will be 
ready at all Libraries on November Ist. 

ia 1 vol. demy 8vo, numerous Mlastrations and a Map, cloth extra, price 2ls, 

The HIGHLANDS of CANTABRIA; or 
THREE DAYS from ENGLAND. By Mars Ross, Author of “ My Tour in 
the Himalayas,” and H. StoneHeEWweER Couper, Author of “ Coral Tands," 4s, 


illustrations from original Photographs. 
'PROTESTANTS from FRANCE in. their 


ENGLISH HOME, By 8S. W. Kersuaw. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
1 vol. demy 8v0, with Steel Portrait, &c., cloth extra, price 14s, 





By | 


The LIFE and SPEECHES of Mr. JOSEPH 


| COWEN, M.P. With Steel Portrait and View of Stella Hall, from 
Photographs taken expressly for this Work. By Major Jones, U.S, Qonsnl 
for Wales, Author of *' Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant: Historical Sketches,” 
“Four Years in the Army of the Potomac,’’ &c, The Collection will embrace 
all of Mr. Cowen’s great Speeches, 

Preparing for Publication in the Spring of 1886, in Four One-Shilling Volumea, with 


appropriate Maps; also tho Four Volumes in one, for 5, handsomely bound, 


The BRITISH COLONIES and _ their 


RESOURCES. By James Bonwicxs, F.R.G.S., Author of “Last of the 
Tasmanians,” &c. ; 
This Work on the Colonial Resources will cousist of four parts, to ba had 
separately, or combined in one volume, The divisions wiil be as follows:— 


Settlements, Labuan, and the North Borneo Oompany’s Territory. The special 
resources of the Indian Possessions will be alsodesecribed. BRITISH COLONIES 
in AFRICA, including Cape Colony, Natal, Protectorates of Native States, the 
Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold Coast Colony, and Lagos. BRITISH 
COLONIES in AMERICA, including the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, British Guiana, the Falkland Islands, Honduras, and the West Indies, 
BRITISH COLONIES in AUSTRALASIA, including New South’ Wales, Victoria, 
| SouthjAustralia, Queensland, Western Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 


| BALLADS arid POEMS from the PACIFIC. 


| By Purtre GartH. Small post 8vo, cloth, 63. [ Now ready, 


|BERLIN SOCIETY. By Count Pav Vastu. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The SCIENCE of DRESS in THEORY and 
PRACTICE, By Ava S. Batury, Lecturer to the National Health Society, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 


|The LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN BROW\N, 


Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia. Edited by F. B. Sansory, 
Dewy 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 125 6d. 


The LAST DAYS of the CONSULATE. 


From the French of M. Fauriet, Member of the Institute of France, and 
Secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions. Edited, with Iutroduction, by M. 


L. LaLtannE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 
‘EIGHT MONTHS on the GRAN CHACO 


of the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s 61. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS and STATES- 


MEN. By WILuiamM GisporNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with about 30 Portraits, 
price 7s 6d. 





— 





NEW N 


JOHN HAILE. A Story of Successful Failure. 


How we Live and How we do not Live.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 3ls 6d. 


DON LUIS; or, the Church Militant. 
. NOVELS 
DEDHAM PARK. By Jonny Brapsnaw. 


MARGARET GRANTLEY. By Miss L. Hiaern. 


Miss MONTIZAMBART. By Miss Hoppus. 


By the CORNISH SEA. By Rey. Jonn Isaneit. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


An entirely New and Delightful Book by HARRISON WEIR. 


ANIMAL STORIES, OLD and NEW. Told 


in Pictures and Prose. By Harrison Weir. Quarto, fancy boards, 56 
Coloured and Plain Pages of Illustrations, price 5s. na few days. 


The KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. A Story about 


Things you would certainly see if you went through the Key-hole. By 
GERTRUDE JERDON. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


OVELS. 
By the Author of ‘ Sleepy Sketches; or, 


[Now ready. 
By Ivan TuEopore. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Now ready 
IN PREPARATION. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


i'The VOYAGE of the ‘AURORA.’ ByH. 
CoLirnawoopn, Author of ‘‘ Under the Meteor Flag.” Crown Svo, Illustrated, 
plain edges, 5s ; gilt edges, 63. [ Now ready. 

| TWO NEW STORIES by JULES VERNE. 

| Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 Full-page Illustrations, 73 61 each. 


.1. The VANISHED DIAMOND. 
lo’ The ARCHIPELAGO on FIRE. » 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.0._ 
ee 





Lowpow: Printed by Jouw Campse.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srecrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 3rd, 1885, 





BRITISH COLONIES in ASIA, including Ceylou, Hong Kong, the Straits ” 
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SEELEY 


NEW BOOKS. 
Shortly, price ls. 
WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Loftic. With Twelve 


Plates and numerous Vignettes. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 
*,* Also a Large-p1per Edition, with Proof of the Plates, Price £4 4s, 


Shortly, price 16. 
ISIS and THAMESIS; Hours at Oxford and Below. By 
Professor A. J. CHurcH. With Etchings and Vig uettes. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, . Price £2 2:. 


In December. 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1885, With very numerous 


Plates and Vignettes, Price 35s, cloth, gilt edges ; or 42s, half-morocso. 


Shortly, price 5s. 


REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By W. M. Conway. 
With Twenty Lliustrations. 
Shortly, price 5s. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By Professor 
Sertry. With Portrait. 
Shortly, price 53, 
WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Story of the Great 
Rebellion. By Professor A. J. CHunca. With Coloured Illustrations. 
By the same Author, 
“Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
readers.”"—Daily News. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of| STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
CICERO. 5s. The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
STORIES from HOMER. —— JERUSALEM. 3:64. 
STORIES from tho GREEK TRAGE-| 4 TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE from 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. LUCIAN. 3s6d. 
STORIES of the EAST, from HERO-| HEROES and KINGS. 1s 6a. 
DOTUS. 5:. The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: 
TheSTORY of the PERSIAN WAR, 5s. a Tale of the Two Roses, 5s. 
Shortly, price 5s. 


BORDER LANCES. By the Author of ‘‘ Belt and Spur.” 
With Coloured Illustrations. 
By the same Author. 
BELT and SPUR. 5s. | _ The CITY in the SHA. 3s. 
STORIES of the ITALIAN PAINTERS, 5s. 
Shortly, price 58, 
CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale illustrative of the Daily 


Service of the Church. By Mrs, Carry Baock, Author of “Sunday Kchoes 
in Week-day Hours.” 








By the same Author. 
OHANGES and CHANCES. 5: CHILDREN at HOME. 5s. 
WORKING and WAITING. 5s. The RECTORY and the MANOR. 5s, 
MARGARET’S SECRET, 5s, HOME MEMORIES. 5s. 
CHARITY HELSTONE. 5s. The VIOLETS of MONT MARTRE. 5s. 
MICHELINE. 5s. | DAME WINTON. 8 6d. 
My FATHER’S HAND. 22, ALMOST PERSUADED. 1s. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. A Series of 
Illustrative Tales, 8 vols. 5s cach. 
Shortly, price 53. 
A CRIPPLED ROBIN. A Story by M. E. Winchester, 
Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.” 


By the same Author. 
CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 2s 6d, 
A CABIN on the BEACH. 5s. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s 6d, 


AOITY VIOLET. 5s. 
A NEST of SPARROWS. 53. 
UNDER the SHIELD, is. 
Shortly, price 5+. 
CHAPTERS on FLOWERS. By Charlotte Elizabeth. A 
New Hdition, with 16 Coloured Illustrations. 
Just published. Tenth Thousand. 


Dee most wonderful shilling’s-worth that modern literature has to offer.’— 
aily News, 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE, Ridden, Written, and 
Illustrated by Josep and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
. “The letterpress is bright and pleasant. 
indeed.” —St, James's Gaeette, ira 
“Not only the most attractive shilling book that h if da 

but also the cheapest.”’—Cambridge Chronicle. si iii alias 
PAU Just published. 

L the APOSTLE: a Poem. By Joseph Bevan Braith- 


WAlTE, Price 33 61, cloth, 


The illustrations are very good 


T ust published. 
HOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. By the Rev. 


m2 C. G. Mouse, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. Price 1s, cloth. 
The practi attractive little pocket volame which cannot fail to be of much value. 
Revae ctical charac-er of the work is not its least recommendation.’”’—Ca mbridge 


AND 





COS L, L3.-T. 


FINE ART BOOKS. 
LANDSCAPE. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Author of 


“Etching and Etchers,” ‘‘The Graphic Arts,” &2. Ovolumbier Svo, with 5) 
Iiustrations, five guineas ; Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings. 
ten guineas, 

‘** The superb volame before us may be said to represent, so far as this country 
is concerned, illustration, decoration, typography, and taste in binding at their 
best, employed on a work devoted to the fine arts exclusively.” —Atheneum, 

“ Not the least important feature in the book is tho number of most interest- 
ing engravings of various kinds freely interspersed among its pges, a3 if there 
were the least chance of Mr. Hamerton’s good writing not being enough to charm 
us.’’—Spectator, 


The GRAPHIC ARTS: a Treatise on the Varieties of 
Drawing, Painting, and Engraving. With 54 Illustrations. 
‘This massive and authoritative treatise on the technical part of almost every 
branch of fine art.:....It is the masterpiece of Mr. Hamerton...... A beautiful work 
of lasting value.”—Saturday Review. 


PARIS in the OLD and PRESENT TIMES ; with especial 


reference to Changes in its Architecture and Topography. By P. G. 
HameERTON. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes, Cloth, gilt edges, 
£1 1s; Large-paper Copies, vellum, £4 4s, 
“ Mr. Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admired it...... There is not a 
dull or tedious paragraph in the volume, The illustratious are abundant, all of 
the best.”— Saturday Review. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the EARLIEST TIMES to 
the DEATH of SHAKESPEARE. By Sripney L. Lee. With 14 Copper- 
plates and 30 Vignettes, by E. Hutn. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s; Large- 
paper Copies, vellum, price £4 4s, 

“ Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life during the period. The 
illustrations are firmly drawn, clear, and good. On the whole, the book is 
excellent.” —Atheneum. 

“* Thoroughly good in every way.” —Guardian, 


An ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. 
a 4 the late SamueL PatmMeR, With Illustrations by the Author, 14 Copper- 
plates. 

“One of the most beautiful books of the season.”—Suturday Review. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates. By Ernest 


GrorGs. New Hiition, on hand-made piper, imp, 4to, price £1 ls. 
** A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.”—Standard. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With 10 Etchings by 


A. Brunet-Debaines, A. Toussaint, ani R. Kent Tioma;, and several 
Vignettes, price £1 ls. 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, MA. With 12 Etchings 


and numerous Vignettes by A. Brunet-Debaine: and H. Toussaint, price £: is, 


LANCASHIRE. By Leo. H. Grindon.. With 14 Etchin 
and numerous Vignettes, price £1 1s ; Largo-paper Copies, with Proofs of the 
Plates, £3 32. 

**Oannot fail to delight those who admire good artistic work. 

Daily Post. 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By W. Chambers 
Lerroy. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes, price £1 1s. 
“A very charming yolume,’’—Leeds Mercury. 


The ITCHEN VALLEY from TICHBORNE to SOUTH- 


AMPTON. Twenty-two Etchings by Heywood Sumner, price £: ils 6d. 


The AVON from NASEBY to TEWKESBURY. Twenty- 
one Etching: by Herwoop Sumner. Price £1 lls 6d; Large-paper Copie:, 
with Proofs of the Plates, £5 5s, 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By J. 
BRAVINGTON ATKINSON. With 15 Etchings and numerous Woolcuts. Price 
£1 lls 6d; Large-paper Copies, with Plates on India paper, price £5 3s. 

“In every respect worthy of its subject.’’"—Ateneum. 


The ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. By J. W. 
Comyns Carr. Illustrated with Five Ktchings by Ernest Grorce and R, 
Kent THomas, and many smaller Illustrations, Price 18s. 

“A bright comprehensive history of the Abbey, with beautiful etchings and 
many woodcuts,”’—Athenzum. 


EDINBURGH. Etchings from Drawings by S. Bough, 


R.S.A., and W. E. Locxuant, R.S.A. Vignettes py Hector CHALMERS. 
Text by RopertT Louris STEVENSON. Price 188. 


FRENCH ARTISTS of the PRESENT DAY. Twelve Fac- 


simile Engravings after Pictures. With Notices of the Painters by R&nf 
Menarp. Larze 4to, £1 1s; cloth, gilt edges. 





—Liverpool 


LIFE of ALBERT DORER. By Mrs. Charles Heaton. 


New Editicn, with Peitiait 21d 16 Ilustraticns, price 1(¢ €d. 








London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand (late of 54 Fleet Street). 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
LESS than KIN. By J.E. Panton. 1 vol, 6s. 


[In a few days. 

In SIGHT of LAND. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 3 vols., 
3ls 6d. 

AS ina LOOKING-GLASS. By F.C. Philips. 2 vols., 21s. 


The SACRED NUGGET. Second Edition. By B. L. 
Farseon. 3 vols., 51s 6d. 
A PRINCE of DARKNESS. 


House on the Marsh.’ 3 vols., 3!s 6d. 


MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. ByF. E. M. Notley, Author 


of “Olive Varcoe,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d [ Shortly. 


By the Author of “The 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with an Original Etching of Charle3 II, and 11 other 
Portraits, 25s. 
ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London under Charles II. 
By J. Frrzgeratp Moxtoy, Author of “ Court Life below Stairs ; or, London 
under the Georges,” &c, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with an Etched Portrait of Richard ITI., and other Portraits 
and Illustrations, 30s. 


The UNPOPULAR KING: the Life and Times of 
Richard III, By Atrrep O. Lees, F,.C.H.S. 


COMEDIES from a COUNTRY SIDE. By W. Outram 
TrisTRAM, Author of “ Julian Trevor.’ Cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

“*¢ The Parson’ is one of the finest tales we have ever met with.”’—St. James’s 
Gazette, 

“There is agenuine humour in ‘The Heiress,’ and something of real tragic 
power after the manner of Turgénjev in ‘ The Parson.’ ’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tne author’s style, exceptionally graphic and humorous, induces the regret 
that he should not have lengthened these tales into a three-volume novel.””— 
Morning Post. 
PHILOSOPHY in the KITCHEN. General Hints on 

Foods and Drinks. By the Author of “The Reminiscences of an Old 
Bohemian,” &c. Cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

“The most recommendable book on cookery that has been published in Eng- 
land for many long days.’’—S iturday Review. 

‘To housekeepers who are not above taking valuable hints as to the prepara- 
tion of food, to those who look upon eating and drinking as the chief ends of life, 
and to all end sundry who like useful information none the less because it is 
lightened with genial gossip and spiced with sparkling anecdote, ‘ Philosophy in 
the Kitchen’ is a book we can recommend.”—Spectator. 


VICTOR HUGO: his Life and Work. By G. Barnett 
Smirn, Author of * Shelley: a Critical Biography,” &c. Crown 8vo, with an 
Enyraved Portrait of Victor Hugo, 6s. : 

“ Excellent......Mr. Smith tells the story of a brilliant but chequered career in 
his easy manner and with sympathetic discrimination.’’—Times, 


An APOLOGY for the LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
**A clever if merciless account of the life of the ex-Premier.”—Publishers’ 
Circular, 
** Especially valuable in view of the coming general election. It ought to be 
placed in every Conservative and Liberal club in the kingdom,’”’—Bury Guardian, 


A CATECHISM of POLITICS for the USE of the NEW 
ELECTORATE. By Freperick A. Horrman, Author of “Stray Leaves 
from Gladstone's Diary,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 








TWO NEW STORIES AT ALL BOOKSELLERS and BOOKSTALLS. 
Pictorial Wrapper, 1s each. 


HUNTED DOWN. An entirely Original Story. By 


Max Hittaryx, Author of ‘* Once for All,’”’ &e. 


Il. 
The DARK HOUSE: a Knot Unravelled. By George 
MANVILLE FENN. 
“A GOOD SHILLINGSWORTH :— 

“Not avery casy thing to find nowadays...... However, it appears just now that a 
‘Good Shillingsworth’ can be found not only at Drury Lane but at every book- 
stall in the kingdom, in the shape (the convenient-for-the-pocket shape) of ‘ The 
Dark House.’ This, the latest of Mr. George Manville Fenn’s works, is also one 
of his best—high praise where all are good, The exciting story is capital 
reading.”—Punch, 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Price 6s each. 
VIVA. By Mrs, Forrester, Author of ‘My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 
{ Shortly. 
The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. By Manet CoLiins. , 
{ Shortly. 
PROPER PRIDE. By the Author of Pretty Miss Neville.” 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE. By B. L. FaARJEON, 
The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By B. L, Farseon, 


Price 3s 6d each. 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of “ —.. eile 
| Next week. 
FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. 
GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. L, Farsron. 


Price 2s each, picture boards; or cloth, 2s 6d. 
The OUTLAW of ICELAND. By Victor Hugo. 
UNDER ST. PAUL’S. By Ricnarp Dow Lina. 
The DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Ricuarp DowLine, 
HONEST DAVIE, By Frank Barrett, 





WARD and DOWNEY, Publishers, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW Books. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S 
HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGs, 


VOLUMES 25 and 26 of the STANDARD EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUME 25, with ILLUSTRATIONS by the AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s 64, 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, 
AND REVIEWS. 


*,* The contents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr, 
Thackeray's collected works. They consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, 
written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-five years of age, together 
with a few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. When the 
previous volumes were issued it was considered that these articles,—many of 
them on topics of the day,—were unsuitable for publication in a permanent form. 
In consequence, however, of the copyright of some of Mr. Thackeray’s earlier 
writings having expired, and of advertisement having been made of a contem. 
plated raking together and indiscriminate republication of every casual and un- 
considered trifle from his pen, the Publishers have decided to reprint such of Mr, 
Thackeray’s uncollected writings as they consider desirable. It has, indeed, been 
suggested by competent critics that Mr. Thackeray’s severe judgment on his own 
early efforts onght in many cases to be overruled, and it is hoped that much in 
this and a succeeding volume will prove both interesting to the general reader 
and instructive to the student of Mr. Thackeray’s method of working, as well as 
illustrative of the development of his genius. It is believed that these two volumes 
contain all Mr. Thackeray's early writings which have not from their slight and 
ephemeral nature lost all interest from the mere lapse of time. 

{Volume 26, completing the “ Standard Edition,” will be published in November, 


NEW VOLUME of “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, price 12s 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 183, 
Volume IV. (Beal to biber), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LesLie SrEPHEN. 
*,* Volume V. will be published on January 1, 1336, and the subsequent Volumes 
at intervals of three months, 


Of SPECIAL INTEREST to ADMIRERS of RICHARD DOYLE. 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in 


the YEAR 1810. Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author, 
With an Introduction by J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, and a Portrait. Demy 4to. 
{In a few days. 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in fac-simile, and is printed on tine paper. 
It is handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 


ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major 


Henry Knottys, Royal Artillery, Author of ‘‘ From Sedan to Saarbriick,” 
Editor of ‘ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” “ Incidents in the China War,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 61. [ Shortly, 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie 


SreruEn, Author of ‘* A History of English Thought in the XVIII. Century,” 
“ Hours in a Library,” &c. Large crown 8vo, with Two Steel Portraits, 123 61, 
[In November. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ADRIAN VIDAL. By W.E. Norris, Author 


of “No New Thing,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,”’ “ Matrimony,” &e. 3 vols. 
| Immediateiy. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Christie Murray, 


Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” “C als of Fire,’’ &e. 3 vols. (Shortly. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. 


Ricumonp RitcuHt1e), Complete inl yol. Large crown 8vo, 
{In the press. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,’’ “ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
[In the press. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 23. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
For OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS, 


COURT ROYAL. By the Authorj My FIRST DEER-STALK. 
of “John Herring,” ‘‘ Mehalab,” &. | FIFINE’S FUNERAL. 
Chap. 25. Seen Soveiee, te. The RECIPE for GENIUS. 
26, Unstable as Water.—Chap. 27. j By DAVID 
Kevolt.—Chap. 28. A Playbill. Illus- Re doe tok ¥. How 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS SIXTY YEARS AGO.* 


Wuite we are in the midst of one of our periodical agricultural 
crises which landlords and farmers are never going to survive, but 
during which they seem to be able to dine and hunt and dance 
and drink very much as usual, the republication of Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides is not inopportune. Cobbett’s name deserves to be for ever 
remembered in this country, if only for this—that, while he 
was a Tory and a friend of the Government, he was the first 
person who dared to lift up his voice in the public Press, as long 
ago as 1809, against the practice of flogging in the Army, 
which was supported with such zeal and enthusiasm even 
in 1880 by our present enlightened Tory Party. Two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of £1,000 was the punishment inflicted 
on Cobbett for the heinous offence of denouncing the frightful 
torture of 500 lashes inflicted on the men of the Ely Militia for 
amutinous outbreak with good cause. The immediate result 
was the abolition of flogging in the Army of the United States; 
but in England only a motion in the House of Commons to 
abolish it. Under our perfect Constitution, with the advantages 
it enjoys in the shape of royal and aristocratic patronage and 
power, it has taken just sixty years, or two generations, to reach 
the point of humanity and good-sense at which the “ detest- 
able democracy” of America (of which Cobbett himself at that 
time was amongst the most bitter opponents) reached in one year. 
One good result, however, was produced in England, and that was 
the conversion of Cobbett from a Tory supporter of aristocratic 
oppression into a sturdy and stalwart advocate for Reform. To 
escape a second imprisonment, he fled to America, where he still 
published his paper, the Weekly Register. On his return to 
England, he settled down in Kensington, from whence he 
periodically set out on his “ rural rides,’’ or journeys on horse- 
back, through the home and southern counties and East Anglia. 
The immediate object of these journeys was to combine a holiday 
with a search for authentic news as to agricultural prospects, on 
which Cobbett, having been a farm-labourer himself to begin 
with, and both in America and England an experimental farmer, 
was a great authority. These rides continued from 1821 to 1832; 
and the observations he made, with his own reflections thereon, 
were duly chronicled in letters to the Political Register. To say 
that these letters are full of strong language, intolerant in- 
vectives, and what we now regard as stupid misapprehensions, is 
merely to say that they were written by a strong Radical and a 
“self-made” man sixty years ago. But the vivid descriptions, 
the sound sense, and the shrewd criticism, are Cobbett’s dis- 
tinctive mark; and they are as fresh and, in many cases, as 
applicable now as they were when they were first penned. He 
has a righteous hatred of the system under which the “ poor 
creatures” that he beholds in the rural districts of the 
South of England “pass their lives amidst flocks of sheep, 
but never does a morsel of mutton pass their lips;” 
and he has a true appreciation of the cause of the chief 
part of the misery, which he sees is the “ great and glorious war,” 
with the huge debt and frightful system of taxation that it pro- 
duced. But, unfortunately, he abuses what he calls the Jews 
and stock-jobbers and rag-merchants, ie., bankers” and bill- 
brokers, or sellers of notes and bills and “ paper credit,” as the 
cause, instead of merely one of the effects, of the evil. He 
confounds the system of paper-money and _stock-jobbing 
caused by the insane wars which created an insane expenditure 
and anational debt incurred for entirely unproductive purposes, 
with the legitimate banking business which transfers money 
from one industry to another as it is wanted, and the creation of 
Stock Exchange securities which represent productive expendi- 
ture. The state of the country at the time was, however, enough to 
move the indignation of a man like Cobbett. Near Petersfield, 
in Hampshire, he— 
oes Asked a man who was hedging on the side of the road how much 
Rotaday. He said 1s. Gd., and he told me that the allowed wages 


aor. a day for man, and a gallon loaf a week for the rest of his 
amily ; that is to say, one pound and two and a quarter ounces of 
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bread for each of them and nothing more ..... . and this inthepart 
of England where, I believe, they live better than in any other part of 
it... .. » It is just sevenpence, less than one-half of what the 
meanest foot-soldier in the standing army receives, besides that the 
latter has clothing, candle, fire, and lodging into the bargain! Well 
may we call our happy state of things the ‘envy of surrounding 
nations and the admiration of the world.’” 

When he goes near Lord Egremont’s house at Petworth, and 
sees the Town Hall, and “another building, much more 
capacious aud magnificent than the Town Hall, namely, the 
Bridewell, which from the modernuess of its structure appears 
to be one of those ‘ wauste improvements, ma’am,’ which dis- 
tinguish this enlightened age,” he exclaims :— 

“This place was not wanted when the labourer got twice as much 
instead of half as much as the common standing soldier. Here you 
see the true cause why the young labouring man is ‘ content’ to exist 
upon 7d. a day for six days in the week, and nothing on Sunday. Oh, 
we are a most free and enlightened people; our happy constitution 
in Church and State has supplemented Popery and slavery; but we 
go to a Bridewell unless we quietly exist and work upon 7d. a day.” 

After riding through Petworth Park, which “the gate- 
keeper told us was nine miles round, and is after all probably 
not a quarter part of what this nobleman possesses,” he asks :— 
** And is it wrong that one man should possess somuch? By 
no means; but in my opinion it is wrong that a system should 
exist which compels this man to have his estate taken away 
from him unless he throws the junior branches of his family for 
maintenance upon the public.” This, however, is what he must 
do, says Cobbett, under the present taxing system ; and he quotes 
the case of Lord Egremont’s brothers,— 

“Now very old men, who have had from their infancy 
enormous incomes in sinecure places in the West Indies, while 
the property and labour of England have been taxed to main- 
tain these West Indics in a state of dependence upon England, 
and I cannot forget that the burdens of these sinecures are amongst 
the grievances of which the West Indians justly complain. True, the 
taxing system has taken from the family of Wyndham, during the 
lives of these two gentlemen, as much, and even more, than what that 
family has gained by those sinecures; but then let it be recollected 
that it is not the helpless people of England who have been the cause 
of this system. It is not the fault of those who receive 7d. a day. 
It is the fanlt of the family of Wyndham (i.e., Egremont) and such 
persons, and if they have chosen to suffer the Jews and jobbers to 
take away so large a part of their income, it is not fair for them to 
come to the people at large to make up forthe loss. Thus it has 
gone on. ‘The great masses of property have in general been able to 
take care of themselves, but the little masses have melted away like 
butter before the sun. The little gentry have not even had any 
disposition to resist. ‘They merit their fate most justly...... The 
country people really gain by the change; for the small gentry have 
been reduced by their miseries, so niggardly and so cruel, that it is 
quite a blessing in a village to see a rich Jew or jobber come to 
supplant them. ..... The stock-jobber goes from London with the 
cant of humanity on his lips, at any rate; whereas the half-broken 
squire takes not the least pains to disguise the hardaess of his heart. 
It is impossible for any just man to regret the sweeping away of this 
base race of squires.” 

This lengthy quotation is a specimen of the vigorous stuff of 
which Cobbett’s reflections on his rides consist, the truth and 
insight of which have been amply justified by events. The 
transfer of land from the old squires to the new traders, or the 
‘big fry,” has gone on with increasing rapidity ever since; and 
the agricultural labourer has, to the extent Cobbett anticipated, 
but no more, benefited by the change. But equally as Cobbett 
anticipated, the distressful state of the “ agricultural interest ” 
has continued, or at least has been renewed from time to time, 
and will be likely to continue so long as there is any large class 
of persons who propose to live simply on the rent of a 
moderate landed estate without contributing to earn it. 
That it is much less severely felt now than it used to 
be is rather due to the fact that the squire is generally 
connected with, and derives part of his revenue from, a family 
engaged in some manufacturing or commercial industry, and 
that if he is not, he places his sons out in the public service, 
than from any intrinsic improvement in the position of the mere 
rentier, living like a feudal baron in idleness and fox-hunting. 
Cobbett was clear-sighted enough to perceive that, as far as the 
farmers were concerned, protection was no assistance, and that 
a reduction of rent and the general improvement of the state of 
the country was the only mode of relief for him. But it 
must not be supposed that Cobbett’s reflections are solely, 
or even perhaps chiefly, political. He expresses views on 
the subject of the planting of trees and forestry in general 
which would gratify the hearts of Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
John Lubbock. He has a keen eye for every method of im- 
proving the position of the agricultural labourer, and intro- 
duced straw-plaiting, which had hitherto been almost entirely 
imported from Italy, as a means of employing his family, and 
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eking out his scanty income. He notes with satisfaction the 
growing practice of letting allotments to labourers, and sar- 
cistically remarks that the enclosure of commons and common- 
fields, which had deprived the labourer of his share in the land, 
had to be in effect reversed by the letting of allotments to him 
ata low rent, to keep him from starvation. He has also a true 
appreciation of the beauties of the country he passes through ; 
and his descriptions of Highclere, Lord Carnarvon’s park, 
the Valley of the Avon, Southampton Water, and the New 
Forest are far more effective pieces of description than the 
more highly laboured pictures of professed word-painters. 
When, however, he insists on the former populousness of the 
English rural districts, and argues from the number of manor- 
houses and the size and number of the churches, that England 
was far more populous in the days of Edward III. or William 
the Conqueror than his own day, though he argues vigorously 
and with force for his proposition, he is utterly mistaken. His 
main argument is, that churches were not built for nobody; 
they were not built without hands, still less were they repaired 
without hands. Where did the hands come from, if there were no 
more people in the rural districts than are now met with? The 
argument proves too much. Even allowing for a population of 
double the present amount, the argument would not be fully 
satistied; and we know past all question that, except in limited 
districts, no such population can have existed. Besides, if 
the argument is valid, it applies to the towns even more than 
to the country; to London, and York, and Winchester more 
than to the Vale of Avon or the New Forest. But no one can 
suppose that any of these towns contained anything like their 
present population, or that Winchester Cathedral was ever 
filled by worshippers. The size of the buildings was due to 
the nature of the worship; space had to be made for pro- 
cessions, for the heaps of clericals attached to the buildings, and 
for the crowds which assembled from the country on feast-days. 
That they were built at all in such numbers and such a size is 
rather an evidence of the amount of compulsory labour at the 
command of the lords of manors, therefore of the Church, and 
of the greater importance attached to ecclesiastical things in 
those days, than a proof of the size or prosperity of the popula- 
tion. If Cobbett had been able to read Mr. Thorold Rogers on 
Work and Wages, or Dr. Jessop on Arcadia in the Olden Time, 
he would not have supposed that the rural population was much 
larger in the fourteenth or the eleventh century than in the 
nineteenth ; indeed, Mr. Thorold Rogers has shown that their 
prosperity in the latter half of the fourteenth century was in 
great part due to the loss of population caused by the Black 
Death. Certainly, as regards the earlier period, while the greater 
part of them were serfs liable to forced labour and the whip, it 
is abundantly clear that if the population was larger it was 
certainly much less comfortable. 


CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND.* 

A critic is always at a disadvantage when he endeavours to 
judge a story that takes the form of an autobiography. The 
dramatic form is as perplexing to him as it is sometimes con- 
venient to an author. It has been said of a great living poet 
that he is accustomed to speak through the mouths of all 
manner of unclean beasts; yet that is very different from 
charging him with unclean utterances of his own. Who can 
tell how far Christopher Kirkland represents Mrs. Lynn 
Linton? Clearly, no one. Whatever therefore we say, we must 
be taken to say of him, and not of the writer who has given him 
a shape and name. 

Christopher, then, is the son of a North-country clergyman, 
and grandson of a bishop. The chronology of his life is a little 
hazy. He tells us in his Preface that he is “rapidly nearing 
the great Mecca of the grave;” and at the end of his story, 
when he is summing up the conclusion, to which his thoughts 
and experiences have brought him, that he is “old and grey- 
headed.” Yet we gather, though not with certainty, that he was 
still a boy when the Tithe Commutation Act came into force— 
that is, in 1836—and we are told expressly (I., 118) that a clergy- 
man, who was a friend of his boyhood, followed “ his friend and 
teacher, Maurice.” Now, Mr. Maurice was not ordained till 
1835, and could hardly be said to have “ disciples” for some years 
after that. The publication of the Kingdom of Christ about 
1840 might be said to be the beginning of his “ apostleship.” 
But the early life of Christopher Kirkland must be certainly 











* The Autobiography of Christopher Kirkland. By Mrs, Lynn Linton, 3 vols, 
London: Richard Bentley and Son, 1885. / 
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put before 1840. It is clear, however, that he does not know 
much about Mr. Maurice, whom he credits with not being able 
to receive the doctrine of the “ personality of the devil.” All 
who have studied Mr. Maurice’s theology know with what 
vehemence he asserted his belief in this personality. His gop, 
tention was—briefly to sum up his teaching on this point—that 
men could hardly have a common sympathy unless they felt that 
they had a common enemy. 

The early part of the story gives a picture of life in the Lake 
District (for such we understand the country to have been from 
the mention of the “statesmen’’ who were one of its features), 
The picture is dismal, and, though doubtless every detail might 
be verified, in the main, we think, untrue. Wordsworth’s picture 
of the same population, and that at an earlier and rader period, 
is very different ; and we would sooner trust Wordsworth than 
the anachronistic Mr. Kirkland. 

But our most serious complaint is not against mistakes jy 
time or mis-statements of fact, but against what seems to usa 
thoroughly unwholesome tone in these recollections. They con. 
clude with a passage in which the writer makes a confession of 
his belief, or unbelief. He uses, not without a certain eloquence, 
the high-sounding phrases with which it is usual to cloak the 
barrenness and hopelessness of Agnosticism. We hear of the 
“reat truth of moral evolution, whence springs the doctrine of 
Duty ” (though surely Duty was known before that most dubious 
and dangerous doctrine of moral evolution was ever heard of); 
of “ the vitalising faith in indefinite expansion which makes all 
things possible;” of “the practice of Altruistic Duty as the 
absolute law of moral life,” and so forth. We do not scorn these 
notions, though we see as yet little come from them, the practical 
well-doing in the world being still the outcome of belief; but we 
do find much in this book that is inconsistent with them. Let 
any one turn back after reading, perhaps admiring, these sonorous 
sentences, and examine, a little more closely, it may be, than on 
the first perusal, the account (Vol. IT., 179-203) of life in France, 
Truly, the narrator says at the end that “he began to feel that 
no such thing as womanly virtue or manly constancy was left 
in the world.” So far he condemns; but there is a levity,a 
cynical air of amusement as he tells these shameful stories of 
intrigue, that is nothing less than revolting. It is as discordant 
with the lofty Agnostic morality of the conclusion as it would 
be with a devout piety. Mr. Christopher Kirkland and those who 
think with him may feel assured that they cannot afford to be 
one whit less scrupulous, less grave in their denunciation of 
evil, than the religionists whom they are proposing to banish 
from the world. Their “ moral development,” interpreted by 
chapters which seem borrowed from some unclean: French 
romance, may have a very ugly significance. 

We have also a complaint, though we should not word it 9 
strongly, against descriptions which Christopher Kirkland gives 
of his own relations with women,—with Althea, for instance, 
whose prototype we seem to remember, though it is long since we 
read the novel, and then only in an English dress, in Andrew the 
Savoyard of Paul de Kock. ‘The scene in the second volume 
where he declares his love to her, after a pretty emphatic 
declaration on her part—(‘“She took my hand and pressed it 
against her heart. ‘Feel that, you naughty boy,’ she sail 
caressingly, ‘ think how dear you must be when you can make wy 
heart beat like that’”),—has a certain sickly warmth aboutit 
which, to our taste at least, is very displeasing. 

On the opinions in theology and ethics which Christopher 
Kirkland propounds we do not care to dwell. They are for the 
most part profoundly antagonistic to our own convictions. Bat 
we should be sorry to put any hindrance in the way of a fall and 
free statement of them. Only let them be stated in the right 
way, with due gravity, not mixed up with the trivial matters, the 
ordinary faults and follies, cares and ambitions of life. To 
dispose of the belief of half the world in a few rhetorical page 
interposed between one love-passage and another is a decided 
offence against good taste. 

That the Autobiography contains some clever and evel 
brilliant writing will easily be believed. The description of the 
woman whom Christopher, after we know not how many loves 
finally marries—a woman who is touched with the frenzy d 
platform-speaking as with a kind of serious stage-mania— 
particularly effective. It is for such women, indeed, that the 
keenest satire of the book is reserved. Smart sayings, too, a 
not infrequent, as, ¢.g.:—‘ To follow the example or obey the 
precepts of Christ is even more disastrous than to doubt His 
divinity.” “That fine satirical problem of how to hold together, 
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Se amaiant 
on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, an Empire 
founded on the breach of all the Ten Commandments, had not 
then been formulated.” But this is a smartness that may 
easily become mischievous. It certainly does not compensate 
for the many offences of a book which, for all its cleverness, 
cannot but pain a right-minded reader. 





MILTON’S PROSE WRITINGS.* 

Aut lovers of English literature will be grateful to Mr. 
Myers for the delightful little volume of selections from 
Milton which he has prepared for the “ Parchment Series.” 
His introduction is a most able and charmingly-written 
essay, dealing for the most part with Milton’s ideal of 
human society, and expressing with great sympathy and 
accuracy the true standpoint of the highest Puritan spirit. It 
would -be difficult to find anywhere the pride of the Puritan 
saints—that temper which was aristocratic, without being 
insolent—dealt with in a more appreciative way than it is by 
Mr. Myers. Not to understand this temper is Mr. Mathew 
Arnold’s difficulty, and makes what he writes of the Puritans 
so much beside the mark. Let Mr. Myers’s Introduction, and 
especially the following passage, be studied by all those who 
find the apparent inconsistencies of the Cromwells, the Hutchin- 
sons, and the Miltons stumbling-blocks in the way of a complete 
sympathy with the Puritan movement :— 

“Perhaps no man has done more than Milton to express the spirit 
which informs the peculiarly Englisi word gentleman with its in- 
definable standard of conduct and manners, of kadoxayabia, and its 
half-jealous maintenance, half-generous contempt of caste, allowing 
no stamp of birth or circumstances to guarantee the base metal, yet 
cautious in overlooking the absence of such stamp upon the true. It 
is from this position that Milton can despise the imposing pomps of 
monarchy and prelacy, not on'y as Knox or Luther might, by 
opposing greater and deeper ‘things in another kind, but by 
competent estimate of them in their own mind with regard to 
their own aims. It is the consciousness of seeing more widely 
as well as of aiming higher than those about him _ concerned 
with the questions of the hour, that gives him his peculiar note of 
lofty pride, which becomes loftier the more arrogant the pretensions 
it confronts, as it were Zephon opposing Lucifer. So high, and in 
some cases so isolated, a pride might, perhaps, have been expected to 
repel us; yet, instead of that, our sympathy is attracted, and we 
allow with enthusiasm his amplest claims. This is partly because, 
with all his independence and pre-eminence of intellect, he is not 
anxious to claim originality. As the Long Parliament had appealed 
to historic precedents, so Milton 


* Did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty.’ ”’ 


This, in Milton’s own language, is that “certain niceness of 
nature,” that “honest haughtiness and self-esteem either of 
what I was or what I might be,” which kept him “above 
those low descents of mind beneath which he might deject and 
plunge himself, that can agree to saleable and unlawful prosti- 
tutions.” 

It is this spirit which made Cromwell half apologise that the 
officers in his regiment were not men of birth, half glory in the 
fact that they were something higher in being “ godly men.” 
This is the spirit in which Mrs. Hutchinson speaks of the low- 
born levellers and saints, though she does not scruple to taunt 
the ungodly with a base origin. 

There is no doubt that if we take Milton’s prose as a whole it 
cannot be called good. It did nothing for the development of 
English style. Full as are his writings of magnificent outbursts 
of eloquent rhetoric, the instrument he uses is very imperfect 
and very carelessly handled. It is just the antithesis of his 
poeticmanner. There, one of his greatest glories as a poet is the 
magnificent equality of style,—an equality not of a medium, 
but of a superlative excellence. In prose he is alwaysin danger of 
falling to the level of the contemporary tract; and though he 
Tises, it is only at intervals. In truth, the pedestrian passages in 

8 prose writings have no style at all. They might, except for 
the sense and learning, have as well been written by any hack 
pamphleteer, No human being could read twenty lines of 
Milton’s most ordinary verse—though such a phrase is a mis- 
homer—and not recognise, before he recognised any other 
beauty, that he was reading the works of one of the great masters 
of expression and style. There are pages of Milton’s prose 
works which those most susceptible to the charm of style 
may read without an emotion. Of course they will not 
turn very many pages in this mood. Before long they 
must come to one of those magnificent outbursts in which the 
rushing splendour of words bears down all criticism. But to 
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have written such passages is not to be a great prose-writer. A 
great prose-writer must be judged by the ordinary level of his 
writing. Dryden was a great prose-writer, though he never 
wrote any passage of really magnificent sound or transcendent 
appropriateness of expression. Milton’s ordinary level of 
writing was too often in the following strain, which is quoted 
from the History of England. This work is said to have been 
forty years in writing, and therefore may more fairly be taken 
than the hurried compositions which he threw forth in the 
moment of an instant political need :-— 

“‘ Nevertheless, there be in others, beside the first supposed author, 
men not unread, nor unlearned in antiquity, who admit that for 
approved story, which the former explode for fiction ; and seeing that 
ofttimes relations heretofore accounted fabulous have been after 
found to contain in them many footsteps and relics of something 
true, as what we read in poets of the flood, and giants little believed, 
till undoubted witnesses taught us that all was not feigned; I have 
therefore determined to bestow the telling over even of these 
reputed tales, be it for nothing else but in favour of our English 
poets and rhetoricians, who by their art will know how to use them 
judiciously.” 

This enormous sentence, which, to use Mr. Mark Pattison’s 
phrase, does not stop with the sense, but only because the 
writer is out of breath, is by no means an extreme example. 

Compare for a moment Dryden’s fluent idiom in a few sen- 
tences from his “ Dedication of the Mneid :”— 

“Tf sounding words are not of our growth and manufacture, who 

shall hinder me to import them from a foreign country? I carry 
not out the treasures of the nation which is never to return; but 
what I bring from Italy, I spend in England; here it remains, and 
here it circulates ; for, if the coin be good, it will pass from one hand 
to another. I trade both with the living and the dead, for the en- 
richmeut of our native language. We have enough in England to 
supply our necessity; but if we will have things of magnificence and 
splendour, we must get them by commerce. Poetry requires orna- 
ment ; and that is not to be had from our old Teuton monosyllables. 
Therefore, if I find any elegant word in a classic author, I propose it 
to be naturalised, by using it myself; and if the public approve of 
it, the bill passes.” 
But if we insist on the fact that Milton was not a great prose- 
writer because he did not create for himself a great prose 
manner which he could use indifferently for common subjects, it 
is not to disparage Milton, but only to show that the develop- 
ment of English style runs from Bacon and Hooker through 
Dryden, and leaves Milton a side-eddy in the stream. This 
granted, we are willing to admit that Milton’s writings contain 
passages which for splendour of sound, for grandeur of thought, 
and for appropriateness of expression, have no equals in the 
English language. Even the peroration of Mr. Bright’s speech 
on the Crimean War, magnificent as is the flow of its period, 
will not stand in comparison with the passage in “ Areopagitica,” 
which contains the metaphors of the strong man rousing himself 
after sleep, and of the eagle mewing her mighty youth. The 
“ Areopagitica,” indeed, abounds with such passages. How 
spirit-stirring is the invocation—for the “ Areopagitica” is really 
an oration—which begins,—* Lords and Commons of England, 
consider what nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the 
governors ”’—an invocation which continues with the praises of 
our country conceived in the highest vein of patriotism and of 
oratory. Proud is the Puritan spirit which, after reciting the 
praises of that learning which “ has been so ancient and so emi- 
nent among us,” goes on,—“ Yet that which is above all this, the 
favour and the love of Heaven, we have great argument to think in 
a peculiar manner propitious and propending toward us.” Then 
follows the famous regret that, but for the “ obstinate perverse- 
ness” of our prelates in suppressing Wicklif, “the glory of 
reforming our neighbours had been completely ours ;” and the 
boast that God is now again revealing himself to his servants, 
“ and, as his manner is, first to his Englishmen.” The address 
to London—perhaps the one instance in which the great city 
has inspired a feeling in a poet akin to that which Athens, 
Rome, and Florence inspired—is conspicuous even in the 
eloquent passages of the “Areopagitica” for its lofty vehe- 
mence :— 

“‘ Behold now this vast city, a city of refuge, the mansion-house of 
Liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his protection, the shop 
of war hath not there more anvils and hammers working, to fashion 
out the plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of 
beleaguered truth, than there be pens and heads there, sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and 
ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage and their fealty, 
the approaching Reformation; others as fast reading, trying all 
things, assenting to the force of reason and convincement.” 

Milton’s irony is not generally conspicuous, for his temper was 
too thoroughly English. In one place, however, in this tract 
he indulges it. He tells the Parliament that if they license 
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printing they must also license music. “It will ask more than 
the works of twenty licencers to examine all the lutes, the violins, 
and the guitars in every house; they must not be suffered to 
prattle as they do, but must be licensed what they may say.” 
“‘ Who,” he goes on, “ shall silence all the airs and madrigals 
that whisper softness in chambers ?” Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of Milton’s prose when compared 
with that of his contemporaries, is the number of short, telling 
phrases which are only not epigrams because they have no 
after-thought. For instance, the celebrated definition, “ Poetry 
which is simple, sensuous, and passionate;” the declara- 
tion that the poet “ought himself to be a true poem,” 
or the dicta,—“ Opinion is but knowledge in the making,” “ As 
good almost kill a man as a good book ;” or “ The State shall 
be my governors, but not my critics.’ But Milton’s fine 
passages are not composed solely of happy phrases or outbursts 
of glowing rhetoric. Every now and then, the crabbed and 
parenthetical stream of some pedantic diatribe will be lit up by 
a passage of such exquisite grace, that our delight for the 
moment overweighs all the regret that the magic at his com- 
mand was not used less sparingly. Milton, in his apology 
against a pamphlet called “ A Modest Confutation,” has given 
us his Biographia« Literaria, and told us how he learned to 
prefer “ the two famous renowners ” of Beatrice and Laura :— 

“And long it was not after, when I was confirmed in this opinion, that 
he, who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem, that is, a composi- 
tion and pattern of the best and houonrablest things, not presuming 
to sing high praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have in 
himself the experience and the practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy. ..... Next, for hear me out now, readers, that I may tell ye 
whither my younger feet wandered, I betook me among those lofty 
fables and romances which recount in solemn cantog the deeds of 
knighthood founded by our victorious kings, and from hence had in re- 
noun over all Chrisendom. There I read it in the oath of every knight, 
that he should defend to the expense of his best blood, or of his life, if 
it so befell him, the honour and chastity of virgin or matron. From 
whence even then I learnt what a noble virtue chastity ever must be, 
to the defence of which so many worthies by such a dear adventure 
of themselves had sworn. And if I found in the story afterwards any 
of them by word or deed breaking that oath, I judged it the same 
fault of the poct as that which is attributed to Homer to have written 
undecent things of the Gods. Only this my mind gave me, that every 
free and gentle spirit without that oath ought to be borne a knight, 
nor needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a sword upon his 
shoulder, to stir him up, both by his counsel and his arm, to serve and 
protect the weakness of any attempted chastity. So that even those 
books which to many others have been the food of wantonness and 
loose living, I cannot think how, unless by divine indulgence, proved 
to me so many incitements to the love and steadfast observation of 
virtue.” 

To read these flowing and graceful sentences is to call up the 
true Miltonic ideal of that to which a poet should attain, 
With him the poet is never to fall to be the author. Before all 
things he must be the good citizen, not presuming to praise high 
deeds, unless he is himself a sharer in their accomplishment. 
His life must be of the real world and a true poem; and though 
singing and the lore that strives to make life harmonious is his 
duty, yet he must not flinch, if the love of his country and of 
what is right and dear to him in the fabric of society prompt 
him, to take his share in the strife of the world. This was 
Milton’s ideal. This he fearlessly put before him and followed. 
Milton was a man first—a man of noble courage and of high 
resolye—who, though he was born with the divinest gift of verse, 
yet saw clearly that not by sinking the man for the singer, but 
by claiming and using all his duties as a man, would he make 
his life that true poem which is the poet’s. And this is why 
Milton’s fame as a man and fame as a poet can never be 
separated, but unite to give him that incomparable renown 
which he was too truthful ever to doubt his due. 


TASMANIA AND ITS VICISSITUDES.* 
Just eighty-two years have elapsed—for the event happened in 
the spring or early summer of 1803—since we took possession 
of Tasmania, or, as it was then called, Van Diemen’s Land, as 
a dependency of the fifteen-years-old Colony of New South 
Wales, and a place of exile for “the most felonious of felons.” 
As the author of its new history tells us, “its remote distance, 
its comparatively small extent and insular form, fitted it for the 
purposes of penal restraint—a place where the most turbulent 
and rapacious could find no scope for their passions, while its 
ports, closed against commerce, afforded few means of escape.” 
By the end of 1883, Tasmania had become a prosperous 
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Colony, with a population of 126,220, a firmly established 
Constitutional Government, educational facilities of no mean 
order, agricultural and miniag industries in full Vigour, roadg 
and railways in existence or in course of construction in almost 
every direction; progress, in short, making strides which promise 
at the same time to be continuous. Such a state of things may, 
however, be said to have begun only thirty years previously 

5 : Richt : previously, 
when the official notification that transportation had entirely 
ceased appeared in the Hobart Town Gazette, and was hailed 
with rejoicings throughout the island. The previous years had 
been a time of severe struggle 5 nor was it possible that that 
struggle should immediately cease. 

Mr. Fenton has done well to chronicle for us the succes. 
sive efforts by which independence and prosperity haye 
been ultimately secured. The record is of great interest, 
although it cannot be perused without pain. Whether we 
dwell upon the cruelties practised upon the aborigines or the 
inhuman treatment of the convicts, we are alike disgusted with 
and ashamed of our countrymen. For a long period the unfoy. 
tunate prisoners, even female ones, were unprovided with any 
place of shelter during the night. Up to 1827, and even later, 
a jlagcllator was a necessary appendage to every police district; 
for the severity of convict law was almost incredible, the 
smallest offences being punishable by the lash, and many of the 
settlers perfectly fiendish in the gratification of their revenge, 
although instances were not wanting in which mildness has been 
the salvation of apparently irreclaimable ruffians. One of 
these, who had been eighteen years working in chains, and 
whose besetting weakness was an irritable, ungovernable tem. 
per, without any apparent reflective power, being afterwards 
assigned to a kind and charitable master, was completely con- 
quered, turned out an excellent servant, and was most faithful 
for many years to the master who had treated him like a human 
being. The account of Macquarie Harbour, the place of punish 
ment for the worst class of criminals, quoted by Mr. Fenton 
from West’s history, shall here be given :—~— 

“This region is lashed with tempests; the sky is cloudy, and the 

rain falls more frequently than elsewhere. In its chill and humid 
climate, animal life is preserved with difficulty, half the goats diedin 
one season, and sheep perish; vegetation, except in its coarsest and 
most massive forms, is stunted and precarious. . . . . . The passage 
to this dreary dwelling-place was tedious, and often dangerous. The 
prisoners, confined in a narrow space, were tossed for weeks on anagi- 
tated sea. As they approached, they beheld a narrow opening choked 
with a bar of sand, and crossed with peril. This they called ‘ Hell’s 
Gates,’ not less appropriate to the place than to the character and tor- 
ment of the inhabitants ; beyond they saw impenetrable forests, skirted 
with an impervious thicket; and beyond still, enormous mountains 
covered with snow, which rose to the clouds like walls of adamant— 
every object wore the air of vigour, ferocity, and sadness. The 
moment he landed, if the hours of labour had not expired, the prisoner 
joined his gang. The chief employment was felling the forest and 
dragging timber to the shore. The gigantic trees, formed into rafts, 
were floated to the dépét. In this service life was sometimes lost; 
and the miserable workmen, diseased and weakened by hunger, often 
passed hours in the water while performing their tasks. They 
were long denied vegetables and fresh food; they were exposed 
to those maladies which result from poverty of blood, and 
many remained victims long after their release. On a breakfast 
of flour and water they started from their island prison to the 
mainland, and pursued their toil, without food, till the hour of 
their return; they then received their chief meal and went to 
rest. Those who were separated to punishment still more severe, 
lodged on a rock; the surf dashed with perpetual violence on its 
base, and the men were compelled to pass through, wet to the waist, 
and even to the neck. They were destitute of bedding—sometimes 
in chains; their fires were extinguished and they lay down in their 
clothes, in a cold and miserable resting-place.” 
No wonder that they made desperate efforts to escape, committed 
horrid crimes, and either perished or turned bush-rangers, be 
coming such a scourge to the Colony that the whole country rose 
against them, so thut in the two years ending with 1826 no less 
than one hundred and three persons were executed. Even as 
late as 1845 Norfoik Island was a den of infamy, and heart 
rending accounts are given by several writers of the merciless 
cruelty practised there under Major Childs. 

Tasmania was believed to contain from five to seven thousand 
aborigines when the Colony was founded in 1803, and these seem 
to have been a distinct race from the other natives of Australia 
They had curly or woolly hair, and from the portraits given by 
Mr. Fenton, seem to have been by no means lacking m 1 
telligence, having well-developed, symmetrical, muscular frames. 
The last of them, the remarkable Truganini, died in 1870. 
Driven from their hunting-grounds, robbed of their children, 
their women carried off, and they themselves treated worse 
than even beasts of prey, these unfortunate creatures hal 





little to rejoice at in the advent of the white people 
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and nothing can be more pathetic than the account of the 
miserable remnant dying of nostalgia on Flinders Island within 
sight of the shores of their own country, although they had 
peen removed thither with the best intentions by Mr. Robinson, 
the aboriginal protector, and treated with the utmost kindness. 
Mr. Fenton's whole description of these people and of Robin- 
gon’s work amongst them is full of interest. That this devoted 
man should have been able to put an end to a savage war without 
shedding one drop of blood, having walked four thousand miles, 
occasionally with some half-dozen Europeans who were willing 
to accompany him, at other times with only a few half-civilised 
natives, shows what can be done by a philanthropic brave spirit. 
Robinson was only a poor bricklayer; but he felt for the natives, 
studied their habits, acquired their language, and finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his wife’s consent to his accepting the small 
salary offered by the Government to any man of good character 
who would take an interest in the unfortunate race, reside on 
Bruné Island, and look after the interests of any natives who 
might be induced to go there. ‘That Robinson was far from any 
notion of contenting himself with negative work of this kind 
we have already seen. 

Mr. Fenton follows the fortunes of the Colony under each of its 
Governors, giving some account of the character and administra- 
tion of each. He also shows how the resources of Tasmania were 
gradually developed, from the introduction of lambs from Captain 
Macarthur’s fine flocks in New South Wales and subsequent 
exportation of wool, to the coal, gold, and tin discoveries which 
have done so much to increase prosperity. The mountain of tin, 
in particular, was a perfect godsend, turning up as it did in 
1871, during a period of extraordinary depression ; and the 
Mount Bischoff find was soon followed by a great number of 
others, as well as by the discovery of much more valuable gold- 
mines than any previously worked. 

Mr. Fenton gives some curious facts regarding the rise and 
progress of the Press in Tasmania. ‘The first newspaper made 
its appearance there in 1810 in the form of half a sheet of fools- 
cap printed on both sides, under the name of the Derwent Star 
and Van Diemen’s Land Intelligencer. It was issued fortnightly 
and the price per copy was two shillings. Moreover, it was 
printed under a tree in the woods. But the effort was unsuc- 
cessful, and the paper collapsed withina few months. The next 
attempt was made four years later, in the shape of the Van 
Diemen’s Land Gazette, also a fortnightly. In it might be seen 
such a notice as—“‘ Want of type obliges us to delay several 
other interesting extracts till our next,” and this undertaking 
also fell to the ground ; but in 1816 a man named Andrew Bent, 
assisted by the Government, actually contrived to publish a 
journal composed of two pages of foolscap, called the Hobart 
Town Gazette, and to keep it going, receiving wheat from some 
of his subscribers when, indeed, they condescended to pay him 
at all, and having frequently to use common Chinese paper, of 
which two sheets had to be pasted together for each (twzette, and 
which actually cost two guineas per ream. 

The climate and scenery of Tasmania are pronounced to be in 
general delightful; and Mr. Fenton waxes quite eloquent over 
the lovely wilds of the north-western districts, where the cool, 
invigorating air is laden with the scent of the musk-tree, where 
tree-ferns lift their tall, stately tranks, and high overhead tower 
the Eucalypti, vines and creeping-plants hanging in wreaths 
and festoons, and in every direction little rills of purest water 
gushing forth; in fact, he tells us that in these forests one 
might fancy himself translated to the period when God first 
made the earth and saw that it was good, ere sin blighted the 
face of nature, and thorns and thistles and noxious weeds 
Sprang up as a record against man. 


THE LYRICS OF TENNYSON.* 
So pleasant a task is seldom given to a reviewer as to examine 
and report on this latest volume of the “ Golden Treasury 
Series.” Time has both ripened our judgment of these poems 
and fully justified our delight in them, so that, with the full 
sympathy of long acquaintance we greet them, and in this 
presentment of them find little, if anything, that can be 
amended. In his lyrics Alfred Tennyson is at his best, and 
these are the choicest of them ; and we may, as Englishmen, be 
proud that they are representative, not only of the poet's 
individuality, but of the masters of literature who were his con- 
temporaries. They mirror the finer thought and impulse of the 
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Victorian era at its prime, and in that sense they are truer 
witnesses to its history than “ Hansard ” or the Times newspaper. 
Though fastidious in form, and though their force is carefully 
reserved under the straitest canons of art, in them more than in 
any poetry of this century, is expressed the quality of English 
temper, the tender sentiment and sense of reverent duty, the 
love of country even to its slightest wild-flower, the profound, if 
vague, faith in the Power that “ makes for righteousness,” the 
double nature, half Puritan half Cavalier, which shows itself 
whenever Englishmen are wrought to serious action. It is time 
frankly to recognise the debt that English-speaking races owe 
to Alfred Tennyson. No other poet of the century has so 
influenced the daily life of the best among us; and while in full 
sympathy with the throb of thought and emotion in its almost 
feverish rapidity during our epoch, he has steadily maintained 
our best national traditions of pure and stately life. Under his 
lightest verses always lies respect for law and limitation. 
No doubt criticism could find material for its exercise 
in Tennyson’s dramas; even his miniature epics and social 
satires are rather masques than earnest dealings with 
the tragedy of human life; but we have now the best 
of his work before us, and thankful recognition of its high 
value is better than criticism. Enthusiastic admiration is a 
mood we too little allow ourselves; let us for once be entirely 
cordial, and not only linger on the sweetness of these lyrics, but 
confess the steadfast and consistent power of their author. 

Mr. Lowell has said, “ The highest office of a great poet is to 
show us how much variety, freshness, and opportunity abides in 
the obvious and familiar,” and no one has studied the higher 
poetry with keener or more loving instinct than has Mr. Lowell. 
Again he says, “ Every age says to its poets, like a mistress to 
her lover, ‘Tell me what I am like,’ and he who succeeds in 
catching the evanescent expression that reveals character— 
which is as much as to say what is intrinsically human—will be 
found to have caught something as imperishable as human 
nature itself.” In this volume, we see how the Cambridge scholar, 
the lover of the past, grew to be the lover of what is “intrinsically 
human” in our complex and somewhat chaotic present, when, 
with all our cant about the artistic trinity,—beauty, good, 
and truth,—we have much confounded their persons and divided 
their substance, thereby weakening our faith in all ideals, and 
incidentally starving our perception of humour which rests on 
that faith, and the contrasts of our life to it. How little sincere 
humour is there among us! Too little even in our chief poet’s 
work,—large as is the humour of the two Northern Farmers 
and other pieces in the same key,—but it is less missed in his 
lyrics than in his dramatic poetry. : 

The editor of this volume, by grouping these poems according 
to their subjects, has as far as he could dissociated them from their 
author’s mental growth ; but it is easily traceable in the simpler 
and profounder meanings of his later lyrics when contrasted with 
the eclectic experimentalism of what he published before In 
Memoriam. In them, the laboratory is too perceptible; but no 
archaisms ortwists of phrase disturb the serene power of “ Emmie,” 
published in 1880. Its intense humanity is direct as a gospel 
story, and it is not overwrought with ornaments that, however 
exquisite in themselves, distract our sympathy. In it we have 
a standard by which to judge even the delightful “ May Queen,” 
and to learn how accuracy in landscape detail tends to assume 
undue importance in contemporary art, whether of the pen or 
the brush, whenever by it man is made of less importance than 
No one better than Tennyson knows that :— 

* not for this 

Was common clay ta’en from the common earth, 

Moulded by God and tempered with the tears 

Of angels to the perfect shape of man.” 
But he, though in this as in all reticent and strong, yielded 
somewhat in his earlier poems to the spirit of the day, eagerly 
accepting the reformation worked by the Lakists, and the revolt 
of Shelley against the barren egotism of the eighteenth century, 
when the universe was regarded as a mere timekeeper for man’s 


his environment. 


greater convenience. 

Yet it is true that only by sympathy with man can a poet 
gain immortality among men, and no perfection of musical verse, 
no breadth of knowledge, can earn more than acknowledgment 
of talent and learning, unless soul touch soul in a common 
confession of joy and sorrow. Poetry that is not the overflow 
of human emotion is but rhymed prose, and, according to the 
nobleness of the emotion and its universality, will be the 
fame of the poet. While Tennyson wrote of dreams and un- 
imaginable persons of a mystic world, it remained uncertain if 
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he would turn out to be one of England’s true immortals; but 
even then no poet had been more skilful in the use of words or 
more conversant with all sources of the European fount of song. 
Forty years ago he was master of repetition and alliteration, 
cadence and pause, and of that adjustment of sound to sense 
which is so effective in rousing enthusiasm. Of his first poems 
a writer in the Westminster Review, supposed to be Mr. J. S. 
Mill, says :—‘‘ They demonstrate the possession of power, to 
the future direction of which we look with some anxiety. A 
genuine poet has deep responsibilities to his country and to the 
world, to the present and future generations, to earth and 
heaven....... It is not for such men to sink into mere 
verse-makers for the amusement of themselves or others. 
They can influence the associations of unnumbered minds; they 
can command the sympathies of unnumbered hearts; they 
can disseminate principles; they can give those principles 
power over men’s imaginations ; they can excite in a good cause 
the sustained enthusiasm that is sure to conquer; they can 
blast the laurels of the tyrants and hallow the memories of the 
martyrs of patriotism; they can act with a force, the extent of 
which it is difficult to estimate, upon national feelings and 
character, and consequently upon national happiness.” That 
these collected lyrics go far to fulfil these words is, we think, 
true, though Tennyson has touched other strings than those 
suggested, and has been in closer sympathy than Mr. Mill 
with some phases of English nature, less obvious, perhaps, when 
the Westminster Review was in the front rank of criticism, 
but not the less important. Tennyson has faced alike 
scepticism and superstition in their recurrent modes; he has, 
true to his faith in a progress which has already assimilated all 
that is best in the past, held aloof from the pagan renaissance, 
which has led some of our artists astray in recent years; he 
has not feared the encroachment of science in every region of 
thought, and yet with advancing years his poetry rang ever 
truer to religion, nearer to God, and in that nearness nearer to 
man, so that the realities of human life became more present to 
him, and its surroundings receded to their due proportions; 
cultivated scholarship gave place to intuition of beauty, and 
airy speculation was sobered into such direct tragedy as the 
ballads of “ The Revenge” and “ Rizpah,” such simple pathos as 
is in the “ Grandmother” and the “Cobbler.” Popularity has 
not affected, except so far as it has matured and strengthened, 
his genius; but Tennyson has not always so well resisted, 
as in these lyrics, the prevailing mischief of over-cultivated and 
leisurely individuality, which wastes its power in introspection, 
and has little faith in existence other than its own; but the 
appeal in these to our common emotions will give them enduring 
life. 

It has been made a reproach that Tennyson’s poetry can be 
read by girls without a shock, and those of the naturalistic 
school who profess that decency and reserve are forms of 
hypocrisy, and that tattered and ignoble passions dragged 
through the gutter are chief incidents in the life of the human 
animal, and symbols of profound truth, consider that he has 
narrowed too fastidiously his outlook. They place him rather 
on the level of Lamartine than of Victor Hugo, that 

‘* Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears,” 
the “ stormy voice of France.” There can, indeed, be no com- 
parison between the blusteringly powerful antagonist of what 
is, and the English champion of law and divine order, who, not 
indifferent to the mystery of pain, still trusts that 
“ Good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last to all ;” 
and while not less eager that New-Year bells should “ring out 
the darkness of the land,” adores “ with faith that comes of self- 
control” Him “that with us works.” The great Frenchman 
may have had the more spacious brain, but in it pious and impious 
thought wrestled for utterance with doubtful issue. Titan he is for 
the most part, and seldom Olympian, and it is only the serene 
Olympians of the mountain heights who have the inherent gift 
of immortality. Singing of life gives life to the songs, and the 
life of man has its springs deeper than political change or even 
social revolution can reach. Man’s relations with nature and 
with God, his ties of kin, his intuition of truths “deep- 
seated in our mystic frame,” and of wisdom “ embodied in a 
tale” which teaches how 
“The Word had breath and wrought 


With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds,” 


—these facts of human life it is which have given to poets who 








have dealt with them their immortality, from the writer of the 
Odyssey to Dante, from the calm master of man’s moods 
Shakespeare, to Tennyson, whose work, if not vast in its scope 
as theirs, is yet as true in its loyalty to truth.: 

We of this generation owe gratitude to Tennyson that 
he has not been of those who would “kill the Ideal,” and that 
his conception of Freedom and Progress is the victory of the 
unseen but imagined good over all forms of evil, the justification 
of conscience, the elimination of the ape and tiger in us, the 
triumph of all that is meant by our stammering lips when we 
utter the Holy Name. If English morals be, as is said, ener. 
vated; if Englishmen are drifting from their old anchors into 
shadows, it is still the hopefullest of signs that the lyrics of 
Tennyson should supply as they do so many household words 
in our threatened homes. 

Detailed analysis of the delightful and various art of our 
chief singer has been abundantly attempted, with repeated and 
similar verdicts; but if we had wished to go over the old 
ground, this volume is not ample enough for conclusive criti. 
cism, and some of his most triumphant lines are not here. We 
do not complain of its size. It is a sufficient manual of beauty 
and wisdom to guide us to the “shining table-lands,” whither 
we are led through daisied mead and tangled brake and rippling 
watercourses, now by tender, now by reproving words; by bugle. 
calls, as in the Balaclava Charge, or by suggestions of the 
mysteries among which man moves, as in the “ Two Voices” 
and the “ Vision of Sin.” To win us through “the sensuous 
organism ”’ to faith in “that which is higher ;” to prove that, as 
Michael Angelo taught, “Esser diviso non puo ’1 bel del 
eterno ;” to imagine truth, and reconcile material with spiritual 
beauty in the most polished English used since the spirit in 
Comus fled “higher than the starry chime,” and the purest 
since our Bible was translated, —is Tennyson’s claim to 
immortality. Who shall question it ? 

JUSTICE AND POLICE.* 

Tue learning and industry which Mr. Maitland brought to bear 
upon such an abstruse subject as “ The Pleas of the Crown for 
the County of Gloucester in the Reign of Henry III.” are 
equally conspicuous in this slight sketch of our modern judicial 
system. We have to regret, indeed, that the author should 
have confined his work within such narrow limits as to justify 
the character which he gives of it in his preface; and his excuse 
that exhaustive treatment of a huge subject was out of the 
question does not reconcile us to the baldness and want of 
detail with which some of its most important branches are 
passed over. We regret this all the more on account of the 
accuracy of every minute particular in cases where detail is 
given, an accuracy to which we can bear witness, as the 
novelty of some of Mr. Maitland’s statements led us to test 
them closely. What Mr. Maitland apparently lacks is practical 
familiarity with the working of the legal mechanism, and as the 
result of this we miss the fertility of illustration needed to give 
life and interest to the dry bones of technical description. The 
chapters on the County Courts, and on the High Court and 
Court of Appeal, will best exemplify our meaning. 

Asa student of legal history, Mr. Maitland shows to most 
advantage when he traces the rise and progress of institutions 
which have become so familiar to us as to seem inseparable 
parts of our system, but which were absolutely unknown to our 
forefathers. It would appear incredible to the rising generation 
that * down to 1856 there was no law for the whole of England 
requiring that there should be paid policemen.” Tull then the 
parish constable, who now seems to us as much a thing of the 
past as the “charlies ” and watchmen with whom satirists and 
caricaturists of byegone days have made us acquainted, was the 
recognised arm of the law in many country places. The very 
word “ police,” in Mr. Maitland’s judgment, did not become 
common until late in the last century, and “the Police,” 
as an equivalent for the body of constables, is much more 
modern. Another interesting point brought out by Mr. 
Maitlard is the growth of the Police Magistracy of the 
Metropolis. In 1792 twenty-one Justices of the Peace were 
appointed to act for Middlesex and Surrey, at a yearly salary of 
£100 each. But it was not till 1839 that these posts were con- 
fined to barristers of a certain standing. At an earlier date, 
according to a speech of Sir Robert Peel’s, “there were only 
three barristers; the rest were composed of a major in the 





* The English Citizen: Justice and Police. By F. W. Maitland. London: 
Macwmiilan and Co. 1885, 
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Army, 2 starch-maker, three clergymen, a Glasgow trader, and 
other persons, who from their occupations could not but be 
considered as utterly unqualified to perform the duties of 
Magistrates.” 

When we turn from the matters of summary jurisdiction 
which form the second part of Mr. Maitland’s title to the 
higher administration of justice, we meet with other points of 
historical interest. We are shown how the cost of bringing 
criminals to justice has been gradually shifted from private 
persons to the county, and from the county to the nation. 
Before 1752, the expenses of a prosecution feli upon the prose- 
cutor, but in that year an Act was passed dealing with the costs 
of prosecutions in cases of felony. From that time till the year 
1836 those costs fell upon the various counties, but “ since that 
year one-half, and since 1846 the whole, of these costs has been 
repaid to the counties by the nation.” It would be difficult to 
find an apter illustration of the haphazard, unsystematic way in 
which some of the most important of our public interests are 
treated. They are left to take care of themselves in the first 
instance, as though it were not a matter of public concern that 
offenders should be punished, as though the spite, caprice, or 
vengeance of those who had been wronged could be safely 
trusted to work the delicate machinery of national justice. But 
a similar lesson is taught us by the course which, as Mr. Mait- 
land shows us, our Bankruptcy legislation has taken. During 
the middle ages there was no Bankruptcy Law in England. 
Under the Tudors an Act was passed providing for the rateable 
division of a bankrupt’s property among his creditors; but neither 
then nor under the Stuarts was a bankrupt entitled to his dis- 
charge. In the eighteenth century this privilege was extended 
to traders only, later still to those who were not in business. 
Of recent bankruptcy legislation Mr. Maitland truly says :— 
“The experience of the last sixty years might make us believe 
that once every decade it will be admitted that the existing law 
is a disgrace to us, that a new code will be introduced and 
welcomed by all practical men, and that then the dismal tale 
willrepeat itself. But beneath what seems a hopeless periodicity, 
there has been steady progress towards the doctrine that a man’s 
inability to pay his debts is a matter of public concern, and not 
a matter merely between him and his creditors.” 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Maitland has not attempted to 
trace the history of another part of our judicial system which is 
in much need of reform, and which might have more chance of 
sensible reform if the changes it has undergone since it first 
came into existence were brought to public notice. We 
speak of the Circuits. Mr. Maitland dismisses them in a 
single paragraph, saying that the Assize geography, after 
having been unaltered for ages, has lately been subjected 
to many experiments. In one sense this statement is correct, 
as the Judges have always held their -Circuits in each 
county, and every attempt to deprive the smaller counties of an 
unnecessary pageant has been strenuously and successfully 
resisted. But within the counties there has long been a 
tendency to economise judicial power by holding Assizes at 
places where there might be Assize business, and larger circuit 
towns have been created in the place of those which have decayed 
or dwindled. If we remember rightly, it was not till some time 
in this century that Liverpool and Manchester became Assize 
towns; Leeds had no Assizes till 1864, or Birmingham till 1884. 
But a list of the small places at which Assizes were held in 
earlier times, and which have gradually lost that privilege, will 
show that the process of weeding-out has been long in operation. 
In the Bishop of Chester’s preface to the Chronicle of Benedict 
of Peterborough, we find it stated that the justitiarii itinerantes 
were at Dunstable before the year 1163. Foss, in his Lives 
of the Judges, tells us of a licence being granted by the 
Abbot of St. Albans for the holding of Assizes at Barnet 
on the Monday before the Feast of St. Ambrose, which 
is shown to have been the first day of Passion Week in 
1333. The same writer speaks of Assizes being held at 
Canterbury in 1402, when eight shillings were paid for 
letters-patent for the Judges to deliver the gaol of that city, 
£1 6s. 8d. was spent by the city in entertaining the Judges and 
their associates, and £1 3s. 4d. in gifts to the Judges and their 
clerks. In 1630 we hear of Assizes beiny held at Thetford. 
Until 1797, Assizes were held at Hull, having been granted to 
that town by a charter of Edward I., and having been attended 
once in every three years by the Judges travelling the Northern 
Circuit. Until 1836 the Isle of Ely had a separate jurisdiction 
under the Bishop of Ely, Assizes being held at Ely in the spring 









and at Wisbeach in the summer, by a Chief Justice whom the 
Bishop appointed. Down to the year 1819 the Assizes for 
Buckinghamshire were held at Buckingham as well as at Ayles- 
bury; and down to the year 1854 there were Assizes at Coventry 
for that town and for part of the county of Warwick. Wecom- 
mend this list to Mr. Maitland as a correction of a rather too 
general statement. If it also tends to show that the recent 
experiments to which he alludes have been conducted upon a 
wrong principle and are at variance with the teaching of 
history, that small counties should meet with the same measure 
as small towns have received, and that business should be con- 
centrated in business centres, it may do wider service. 





DORKING AND ITS SCENERY.* 

Locat histories have a special and limited value. To students, 
they are sometimes of great service, and residents in a neigh- 
bourhood like to know all that can be told about it. Works of 
this class involve no common labour, and it is a labour for which 
the compilers are likely to gain small pay and little credit. What 
reader ever thanked the writer of a Guide-book ? and the local 
historian, however able, however accurate, ranks for the most 
part with the guide-writer. Undeterred by these drawbacks, 
Mr. Bright has undertaken to tell the history of a town in which 
he has spent, we believe, a large portion of his life. He has 
done the work well, and, in addition to personal knowledge, 
appears to have mastered all accessible information on the 
subject. In such a volume we do not look for originality, but 
for the judicious use of materials. It is not given to many 
local historians to write of the towns they celebrate, as Gilbert 
White wrote of Selborne. Enough if they satisfy intelligent 
curiosity, and that Mr. Bright has done this amply will be 
discovered by all readers of his volume. The main interest of 
Dorking and of the neighbouring parishes is not historical nor 
antiquarian. Dorking has, no doubt, many attractive associa- 
tions—what town in this old country has not ?—but its fame 
rests principally on the great beauty of the scenery of which it 
forms the centre. 

Surrey, one of the smallest of English counties, is also one of 
the most beautiful; and there is no portion of it which can 
compete for loveliness with the district round Dorking. The 
Cockney excursionist who spends a day on Boxhill or Leith Hill 
may gain some notion of this beauty, but it will be a faint 
notion. Nature will not suffer us to take her by storm in this 
way. She must be wooed patiently and waited on day by day 
if we wish to appreciate the treasures she has in store for us. 
The one fine feature missing in the Dorking scenery is water. 
The Mole is a river blessed by at least six poets, but it can be 
scarcely said to deserve its fame. As one of the six justly says, 
it is “the sullen Mole,” and it ‘runneth underneath.” It is an 
eccentric river, and hides itself where its presence is most 
needed; it is a dull river, and moves in its sluggish way as if 
irresolute whether to go forward or to remain still. No doubt, 
however, the Mole bears occasionally a look of beauty, due less 
to the water itself than to the trees which overhang it. It is 
Walter Scott alone who can describe scenery without tempting 
readers to “skip; and we do not intend to bore our readers 
with a wordy account of spots which, to use the language of the 
auction-room, “ must be seen to be appreciated.” ‘To point out 
a few characteristic aspects of Nature round Dorking is all that 
we shall venture to attempt. 

Variety, which gives a charm to life, is also a characteristic 
feature of this scenery. There is no monotony here, and 
there is no flatness. In one direction Boxhill rises to the 
height of 600 feet; in another, Leith Hill, 966 feet in 
height, and Holmbury 857, stand out nobly in the land- 
scape. Conspicuous, too, is Ranmore Common, with its 
beautiful church “set upon a hill,” and visible from far 
distances; so, too, is Ewhurst Mill; so is St. Martha’s Hill, 
with the chapel on its summit; and so, also, in the opposite 
direction, is Norbury Park, the scene of famous memories. There 
are parks in the Dorking neighbourhood most noticeable for 
beauty, and each of them boasts some special attraction. Betch- 
worth takes the traveller captive by its woodland loveliness, and 
is famous for a noble lime avenue, and still more for its majestic 
Spanish chestnuts,—ancient veterans, with gnarled barks and 
contorted branches, which look as though they had been tortured 
by some woodland deity. Norbury, to say nothing of its com- 





* A History of Dorking and the Neighbouring Parishes, with Chapters on the 
Literary Associations, Flora, Fauna, Geology, &e., of the District. By J. 8. 
Bright. Dorking: Clark. 
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manding position, has its ‘ Druid’s Grove” of yew-trees men- 
tioned in Doomesday Book, several of which are more than 
twenty feet in girth; and Bury Hill Park, not large in extent, 
but rich in beauty, has its Nower, a headland not readily to be 
forgotten by those who have made acquaintance with it. One 
of the most charming of summer retreats near Dorking (it must 
be damp and unhealthy in winter) is the Rookery, once the 
home of “ population Malthus ;” another of greater celebrity is 
Wootton House, the home, in the second Charles’s day, of 
‘Sylva’ Evelyn, and the home in ours of a gentleman who bears 
his name. Through the glorious woods surrounding these 
houses there are bridle-paths and foot-paths; and if the tourist 
will but live as if there were no clock in the forest, if he have 
but leisure to be happy, he will discover in these woods, 
and in the valleys hidden among the hills beyond, some 
bits of scenery that of their kind are not to be surpassed 
in the county. Let him, for instance, find his way 
through the woods to Friday Street, with its delicious lakelet 
—a spot to dream in through a summer day—or to: Felday, 
a green valley with fir-crowned hills; or let him loiter on 
Abinger Common after lunching at the “ Hatch,” close to which 
stand the church—on higher ground, it is said, than any other 
in the county—and the stocks, which harmonise well with the 
old-world look of the neighbourhood. The Common ascends 
towards Leith Hill, and every step of the way yields a new 
delight. So close does the beauty lie to us that we may be said 
to handle it ; while on the summit of the hill we see it as ina 
vision afar off. Leith Hill may,as Dr. Whewell said, command 
a view of not less than tivo hundred miles in circumference, and, 
as Mr. Bright says, the sight of about forty-one parish churches; 
but the spectator may ascend again and again without having 
the good-fortune to command it also. There is nothing more 
delusive than distant views, as the mountain-climber too often 
discovers to his cost. In every guide-book to the neighbourhood, 
John Dennis—known in these days less for his own merit than 
for his antagonistic relation to Addison and Pope—is called 
upon to give his impressions of the “ vision beatific ” which he 
gazed on from Leith Hill, “a more transporting sight,” he 
says, “than ever the country had shown me before in Eng- 
land or Italy.” He must have mounted the hill on a fortunate 
day, and probably in a happy mood, and now every visitor 
is expected to feel as he felt. Well, if beauty is dependent 
upon distance, Leith Hill has assuredly no rival for beauty in 
Surrey; but there are views from lower ground contiguous 
to the hill which give, we think, more lasting delight to 
the lover of Nature. Possibly, however, Leith Hill suffers 
in our estimation from the fact that it is a show-place, 
and receives on that account a taint of vulgarity. The 
tourist, by the way, having reached the hill by the Abinger 
route, should return to Dorking, if that be his camping-ground, 
by the road through Coldharbour. 

We, of course, with pen in hand, are privileged to flit in what- 
ever direction fancy may lead us, and we will, therefore, alight 
for a moment at Albury, a little village not more than five miles 
from Guildford, which is surrounded on all sides with sweet 
rural scenery that is especially satisfying in the hot days of 
summer. There are “lions” at Albury, one of them being the 
cathedral-like church, built by the late Henry Drummond for 
the Irvingites, and another the house of many gables, belonging 
to the author of Proverbial Philosophy. 

“ The wheat three thousand years interred, 
Shall yet its harvest bear ;” 

and we read in the “ History ” that the first well-authenticated 
instance of the resuscitation of mummy-wheat occurred in Mr. 
Tupper’s garden in 1840. That garden is a pleasant one, fitted 
for “retired leisure;” but the tourist must find his pleasure 
elsewhere, and is advised to ask for the “ Silent Pool,” “a still, 
clear lakelet buried in a thick jungle of box, hollies, and other 
evergreens overshadowed by old beeches.’”” He should also 
ascend St. Martha’s Hill, and must not fail to visit Newland’s 
Corner, and a wood of aged yew-trees, not mentioned by Mr. 
Bright, called “ Fairy Land.” And here it may be observed 
that the map given as a companion to the “ History” is in- 
adequate and does not cover all the ground. For the places 
just noticed the reader will search that map in vain. 


The literary associations of the Dorking neighbourhood are 
by no means without interest. We have as yet said nothing 
about the Deepdene, certainly one of the most remarkable seats 
in the county for charm of position and for the rare value of its 
works of art. As the property of Thomas Hope, the once famous 


aa 
author of Anastasius—a story unknown, it is to be feared, to the 
modern reader of fiction—and as the spot where a man more cele. 
brated wrote a far more popular novel—for Coningsby was partly 
composed in the lovely grounds of the Deepdene—the place has 
an interest apart from the well-nigh unrivalled felicity with 
which art has aided nature on a site which, according to the 
judgment of Aubery, contains pleasures so ravishing that “| 
can never expect any enjoyment beyond it but the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


At Burford Bridge, a spot dear to lovers and picnic-makers 
Keats finished his Endymion, and almost within sight of it 
resides one of the most masterly, though by no means most 
popular, of living novelists. At the Castle, no longer standing, 
in Betchworth Park, lived and died Abraham Tucker, the author 
of the Light of Nature, of whom Sir Henry Taylor writes in g 
passage Mr. Bright would have done well to quote :—* An intel. 
lect more exact and more discursive was never exercised in 
theology; and his fancy, if not as abundant as Jeremy Taylor's, 
is not less aptly and happily illustrative.” Is it quite as certain 
as Mr. Bright supposes, that William Browne, the author of 
Britanuia’s Pastorals, lived once at the Castle? We had thought 
that all our knowledge of his having resided in Dorking 
was derived from a letter dated from that place in 1640, 
in which he alludes to his “poor cell and sequestration 
from all business.” He is supposed, indeed, although a 
Devonshire man by birth, to have been in some way related 
to the Brownes of Betchworth Castle, but we have no cer. 
tain knowledge that he was ever more than a temporary 
resident at Dorking; and if he lived at the Castle, the term 
“ poor cell” is singularly inappropriate. Mr. Bright’s estimate 
of Browne as a poet is a mean one. He sometimes speaks, 
indeed, with more praise of men who are mere versifiers, 
Browne was full of conceits, and his defects are on the sur- 
face; but he looked at Nature and life with a poet's eyes 
and a poet’s sense of beauty, and to his Pastorals both Milton 
and Keats are indebted. 

Passing through Betchworth Park to the charming village 
of Brockham, we are reminded of a smaller poet or song- 
writer, Captain Morris, who lived to be ninety-three, and sang 
of love and wine to the last. ‘It is said,” writes the author, 
“that coming one day into the bookseller’s shop in Dorking, 
there chanced to be deposited a pianoforte, and the old bard, 
having looked round to see there were no strangers present, sat 
down to the instrument and sang with much spirit ‘ The Girl I 
Left Behind Me;’ yet he was past his eightieth year. ‘Do 
what you will,’ said Curran, ‘you will die in your youth.’ ” 


On the road, five miles in length, between Dorking and 
Letherhead, the tourist passes near “Camilla Lacey,’ where 
Madame D’Arblay lived in later life, but where she did not add 
to her literary reputation. She met her future husband at 
Norbury, and was married in Mickleham Church, not far 
from which stands Juniper Hall, “ where she listened with 
rapture to Talleyrand and Madame de Staél.” Something 
we should like to say of Richard Sharp, better known as 
“Conversation Sharp,” who lived at Fredley Farm, and wor 
the praise of Macaulay ; something of William Lock of Nor- 
bury, whom Johnson termed an “ingenious critic,” and with 
whose “ elegance of manners” Boswell “felt himself much im- 
pressed ;” something of Walter Thornbury, who wrote so much 
and might, had fortune favoured him, have written so much 
better ; and something of the indefatigable John Timbs, who 
lived for some years in Dorking, and compiled a guide to the 
locality—the first, we believe, ever published. The History of 
Dorking suggests many topics and recalls many associations ; 
but we must close the volume, not, however, without thanking 
Mr. Bright for a book which merits no mean place among locat 
histories. 





Esther. By Francis Snow Compton. (Bentley and Son.)—This is 
an American novel of the type which Mr. Henry James has made 
popular. There is a good deal of sentiment, a goud deal about art, 
some pictures of social life, much talk about these and other topics, 
and, we might almost say, not an incident of any kiud. Such a nove? 
has the advantage that you may take it up at any time and never 
are unwilling to put it down. One does not sit up into the smalk 
hours of the morning to finish such books, From one point of view 
this is scarcely praise; but Esther is certainly clever, the writer 
having a gift for realising her characters, though she scarcely succeeds 
in making us care about them. 








The Hidden Flame. By R. Dowling. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
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ne Lyster, alias Frederick Berl, and Edward Rolt conspire 

ther to murder a certain old man named Richard Lyster, 
‘nto whose confidence the so-called John Lyster has wormed himself, 
by letting the punt in which he is fishing float over a weir. The 
amiable pair fall out, Rolt desiring to be paid more for his help and 
complicity than Lyster finds it convenient to pay. Out of the quarrel 
of these two villains, whose end is happily that of the Kilkenny cats, 
the proceedings of lawyers, detectives, and so forth, who combine to 
expose the misdoings of the chief rascal, and the foolish love of 
Mariel Freyne, granddaughter and co-heiress of Richard Lyster, for 
this fellow, Mr. Dowling makes-up his novel. There is more bustle 
than energy init. It is meant for tragedy, but somehow fails to 
move either pity or terror. Nor is the effect of the whole increased 
by the sham mystery, so to speak, of the mysterious lamp, which 
serves no other purpose, as far as we can see, than to give the story 
avery inappropriate name. 

The eleventh volume of the Antiquary (January-June, 1885) 
(Elliot Stock) is not inferior to its predecessors in variety of interest. 
We may especially note the “ London Episodes,” ‘“‘ London Theatres,” 
“Rebellions in English History,” as valuable contributions to subjects 
of importance. There is, we see, a correspondence about “ dupli- 
cates” in the British Museum, Mr. E. Peacock, of Bottesford Manor, 
arguing strongly against the Museum getting rid of them. We are 
certainly averse to the sale of them; but might not they be drafted 
off for provincial libraries, after making due provision for the con- 
tingency of a book wanted by a reader being already in use? Mr. 
Peacock says there are comparatively ‘“ very few duplicates”’ in the 
Museum. We should like to put this assertion to the test, and shall 
possibly return to the subject. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
KINGSHIP and MARRIAGE in EARLY ARABIA. By W. 


Rosertson Smitu, M.A., LL.D., Lerd Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vc. [ Immediately. 


TRAVELS in NORTHERN ARABIA in 1876 and 1877. By 


Cuartes M. Doveuty, of Gonville and Caius College, With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. [In the press, 


“FROM SHAKESPEARE to POPE”: an Inquiry into the 
Canses and Phenomena of the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By 
Epmcunp Gossr, Clark Lecturer in Engli-h Literature at Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. { Immediately. 


ESSAYS on the ART of PHEIDIAS, By C. Waldstein, M.A., 


Phil.D., Reader in Classical Archwology in the University of Cimbridge. 
Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, 303. (Immediately. 


M.TULLI CICERONIS AD. M. BRUTUM ORATOR. A 
Revis d Text, Edited, with Introductory Essays and with Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, by J. E. Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, and Public Orator. Demy 8vo, 16s. (Ready, 


The BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With Introduction, 
Critical Notes, and Archzological Illustrations, by J. E. Sanpys, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pu lie Orator. New 
and Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, 12s 61. Ready 


The LITERATURE of the FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 
An Introductory Essav. By A A. TitLey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambriige. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 


The DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE of EARL 
GOWER, English Ambassador at the Court of Versailles from June, 1790, to 
August, 1792. From the Originals in the Record Office, with »n Introdue- 
tion and Notes, by O. BrowninG, M.A. [ Nearly ready. 


The INFLUENCE of the ROMAN LAW on the LAW of 


ENGLAND. By T. E. Scrurron, M.A. Demy 8vo. [ Nearly ready, 


The COMMENTARIES of GAIUS and RULES of 
ULPIAN. With a Translation and Notes by J. T. Anpy, LL.D., Judge of 
County Courts, and Bryan WALKER, M.A., LU.D., Law Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. New Elition, by Bryan WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8yo, 16s. Ready. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With 
Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. 0. Jess, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

Part I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Dewy 8vo, 15s. 
(An Abridged Edition of the above for Schools, 43 61. See Pitt Press Series below.) 
Part II. OEDIPUS COLONEUS. {In the press. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS de NATURA DEORUM LIBRI 
TRES. With Introduction and Commentary by JosrpH B. Mayor, M.A., 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy at K ng’s College, London, together with 
a new Collation of several of the English Mss. hy J. H. Swartnson, M.A. 
Vol. I., demy 8vo, 10s 6d. Vol. II, 12s 6d. Vol, IIL, immedistely, 10s, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

SOPHOCLES. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. With Critical 
Notes, Commentary, &. (Abridged Edition), by R. C. Jen, Litt D., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 4s 6d. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Lexicon by Rev. Hupert A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., some- 
time Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s. 

P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON LIBRI I., II. By 
A. Sipawick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. a , 

| Nearly ready. 

LETTRES sur L’HISTOIRE de FRANCE (XIII.-XXIV.) 
Par AvGustIN THIERRY. By Gustave Masson, B A., and G. W. ProtHero, 
M.A. With Map, 2s 6d. 

THEORY and PRACTICE of TEACHING. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Turing, M.A, Head Master of Uppingham School, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, 4s 6d. 
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MISSIONARY LIFF. 


THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND 
MARY MOFFAT. 


By their Son, JOHN SMITH MOFFAT. 


Containing the following Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps :—PORTRAITS 
of Robert and Mary Moffat at the aze of 20, from Miniatures taken prior 
to their departure to 8. Africa, drawn by Rudolf Blind, and reproduced in 
Lithography ; Cabinet Portraits (more recently taken) in Woodbury-type, with 
Autograph Fac-similes ; two MAPS, executed by Stanford, of S. Africa as it was 
in 1829, and as it is at the present time; ILLUSTRATIONS of Ormiston, Robert 
Moffat’s birthplace, showing the monument recently erected, and of Kurum in, 
the station in Bechuanaland with which Robert Moffat was so long associated 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 520 pages, 18s, 


“*Mr. Moffat’s work is calculated to increase the veneration with which the 
memory of the veteran missionary is regarded by multitudes of his fellow country- 
men,.”’—Atheneum, 

“‘ The records of nineteeuth-century heroism and philanthropy have few more 
striking chapters than that which Mr. John Moffat has written...... Forms a very 
— and interesting record of a busy, earnest, and truly heroic life.”—Daily 
News, 








ORATORY. 


REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ORATIONS. 


From Pym to Gladstone. With Introductions and Explanatory Notes by 
CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS. 1l6mo, Roxburghe binding, gilt tops, 3 vols., in 
elegant cloth bux, 15s. The volumes may also be had withcut box, 13s 6d. 


[ Ready. 
ART LECTURES. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES in GREEK 


ART. Delivered in the British Museum by Jane E. Harrison, Author of 
“Myths of the Odyssey in Art and Literature,’ &c. Map and 16 Illustrations. 
Equare imperial l6mo, 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 


CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Linda Villari, 


Author of “On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” ‘In Change Unchanged,” 

&e. 2 vo!s. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ Brightly written......It is from first to last a favourable and pure-toned speci- 
men of Anglo-Italian fict on.’”’—Morning Post. 

“ Madame Villari succeeds with a good deal of skill in getting into her pages 
pictures of very different scenes and kinds of life, all firmly though quietly 


painted, and all thoroughly life-like,’’—Academy. 
A LOST SON, and The GLOVER’S 


DAUGHTER. By Mary Liyskin1, Author of ‘ Hagar,” ‘* Between the 
Heather and the Northern Sea,” &-. Crown 8vo, c'oth, 4s 6J, post free. 
“ Miss Linskill shou!d continue these life-studies, and we hope we shall live to 
welcome many more productions from her pen.’’—Literary World. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THORNTON’S GAZETTEER of INDIA. 


New and Enlarged Edition, corrected up to date. 1 vol., 8vo, about 1,000 
pages, 283, [In November. 


A DICTIONARY of ISLAM. Being a 


Cyclopx lia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies. and Customs, together with 
the Technical and Theological Terms, of the Muhammedan Religion. By 
THOMAS Patrick Huaues, B.D., M.R.A-S., Fellow of the Punjab University, 
Mis-ionary of the Church Missionary Society, Peshuwur, Afghanistan. Royal 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 42s. | Nearly ready. 


The LIFE of General FRANCIS RAWDON 
CHESNEY, Colone!-Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
&c. By his Wire and DaventerR, Edited by StanLeEy Lanr-Pootr. Demy 
8vo. [Ina jew days. 


An AMERICAN in NORWAY. By John 


Furrorp Vicary, Author of “ A Danish Parsonage” and “ Readings from the 
Dane.”” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of TORYISM, from the 


session of Mr. Pitt to power in 1783, to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 
. By T. E. Keppet, of the Inner Temple, Barri-ter-at-Law, Editor of 
“ Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches,”” 


REMINISCENCES of SPORT in INDIA. 


By General E, F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. With Illnstraticns from 
Sketches by the Author. { Immediately. 











REFORM and PROGRESS in INDIA, A 


Few Thoughts on Administrative and other Questions connected with the 
Country and the Peop'e. By an Optimist. Crown 8yo. na few days. 


. aes 

TAS HIL-UL-KALAM; or, Hindustani made 
Easy. By Colonel W. R. M. Hotrorp, Director of Public In:truction, 
Punjab. Second Edition, 53. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
New Volumes. 
RACHEL. MADAME ROLAND. 


By M. KENNARD. By MATHILDA BLIND. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. :— 


S. IGNATIUS-S. POLYCARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, 
Dis:ertations, and Translations. By J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. Two Volumes in Three. De: ny 8vo, 48s. 


SERMONS. By Mark Pattison, late Rector 
of acess College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Ready next week. 
A NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE 


NUTTIE’S FATHER. By Charlotte M. 


Yonae, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redc!s ffe,” &. 2 vols., Crown 8-0. 12s, 


{ Neat week. 
The LAW of _ the 











CONSTITUTION, 


LECTURES INTRODUCTORY to the STUDY of. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., 
Hon. LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 
___University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College. Demy Bro. [Immediately 


LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE; or, 


Book of the Revelation of St John the Divine By the Rev. Fame ICK 
DENISON Maurice, sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy in tne University 
of Cambridge New Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The TENNYSON BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Edited 


by Emity Swaxresrear. In two sizes. (1) Extra feap. Svo Edition, on hand- 
made paper, with red lines, 53 ; (2) Smo, 28 6d [Newt week, 








BIBLE READINGS SELECTED from the 


PENTATEUCH and the BOOK of JOSHUA. By the Rev. Joumw A. Cross. 
Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSITION, 


An INTRODUCTION to. By J. H. Lupron, M.A, Sur-Ma-ter of St. Paul's 
School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s Collega, “Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 
__ 23 6d. 
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CLASSICAL S$ SERIES.—Fea p. 8v0. New Volumes, } 


LIVY.—Books XXIII. and XXIV. Edited, 


with Introduction — Notes, by G. C. Macavunay, M.A., Assistant Master - 
___ Rusby. Crown 8vo, 53 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—18mo, 1s 6a each. 


AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Rev. H. M. StspHEeN- 
son, M.A., Head Master of St. Peter’s School, York. 18mo, 1s 64. } 








‘The PHAEDO of PLATO. 
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Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. D. Geppxs, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
_ Univers: ty of Aberdeen, Second Edition, » demy 8vo, 83 64, 
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MACMILLAN’S 


No. 312, for OCTOBZR, price 1s, contains: 


A Parxcr or Court Painters. By Walter Pater. 

Norrs 1x A Swiss VILLAGE. By Murrough O'Brien. 

MacavuLay AND Sirk Evisan Impey. 

Was Giorpano Bruno ReaLty Burnep? By R. C. Christie, 

CONTINENTAL TROUTING. 

THE EXTENSION OF LocAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. By Philo-Celt, 

Tae — Chaps. 27.31. By Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), 
ARENTUM 


NE inte 
NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
The October Number of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE begins a New Volume. Single Numbers, 
6d; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including Double 
Nunber and Postage, 8s. Subscriptions received by all 
Book: seller s and N ewsagents. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER, 1885, price SIXPENCE, Contains :— 
1. RYE. Engraved by O. Lacovur. (Frontispiece.) 
2. The INTERPRETERS. <A Poom. By ALGERNON CwHartes 


SwINBURNE, 








| 3. LONDON COMMONS. Part I. By Roserr Hunter. With 


Illustrations. 

4. SAUCY KITTY CLIVE. By J. Firzceranp Motcoy. 

. DECAYED SEAPORTS. By Bxsrnarp H. Becker. With 
Illustrations, 

. SINGING and LOVING. By W. F. B. 

. The INCOMPLETE ANGLER. Broken Memories of Peaceful 
Days. (To be continued.) By Bastu Fretp. With Illustrations, 

. ADVENTURES on the EQUATOR. By Josepn Hatron. With 
I'lustrations. 

. AUNT RACHEL. (To be continued.) By D. Curistie Murray, 

ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADINGS AND INITIAL LETTERS, 


mo @ 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





PUBLICATIONS on “CHURCH DEFENCE. r 
The CASE for ESTABLISHMENT STATED. By the 


Rev. THomas MOORE, Author of ‘Th: Englishman's Brief.”” Post 8vo, paper 
cover, Is; or cloth boards, 2s, 
“ Should be care fully studied by all that are interested in the controversies of 
the day.”—Church Times, 
“*Mr. Moore refutes the specious arguments of the Liberationists with much 
vigour aud success, and his new book will be valued by Churchmen in the great 
contest which is so near at hand.’’—Morning Post. 


HEAR the OTHER SIDE. No. 2,129. A Word about 
Disestablishmont and Disendowment. By the Rev. J. Traviss-Lockwoop, 
Rector of Widford, Herts. 12mo, 83 per 100. 

The ENGLISHMAN’S BRIEF on BEHALF of his 
NATIONAL CHURCH. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. Post 8yo, 
paper cove", 6d. 

“We can thoroughly recommen] it.’”’"—Church Times 
“A concise and, on the whole, a moderate defence of end Church of England 
as an established and endowed Church,”"—St. James's Gaze! 


TITHES (TALKS ON). WHY PAY THEM ? By 
Farmers Horaoop, CorNFIELD, and STOCKWELL, Edited by the Author of 
**The Englishman’s Brief,’’ &c. Post 8vo, paper cover, 6.1. 

* Well suited for distribution.’—Morning Post. 
“The explanation of extraordinary tithes is particularly er 

Church, 

TITHES. By the Rev. James Hamilton, Vicar of 
Doulting, Somerset. 12mo, 4s per 100, | 

CHURCH ENDOWMENTS. A Lecture Delivered | 


at Swindon. By Sir Jonn Conroy, Bart. Post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND, PAST and PRESENT. 
A Popular Lecture. By the Lord Bishop of Cariisir, Post 8vo, paper 
cover:, 4d. 

“ It is an able and popular history of Church progres:.”— Church Revier. 

CHURCH PROPERTY NOT NATIONAL PRO- 
PERTY. A Lecture delivered at Swi:don. By Sir Joun Conroy, Bart. 
Post 8vo, paper covers, 2d, 

The UNION of CHURCH and STATE. By the late 
Rev. Prefessor J. BLunt, B.D. Feap. 8vo, paper covers, 2d. 

NOTES on CHURCH and STATE. By the late 
Epwakb Hawkins, D. D., Provost of Oriel College and Canon of Rochester, 
Post 8v0, paper covers, 2 

The CHURCH and the PEOPLE. A Lecture to 
Working Men. By the Rev. H. W. Reynoups, B.A, lite Assistant-Curate of 
St. Mary’s, Crown Street, Soho. Post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 








LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of 
Lingborough. By the late Mrs. Ewrna. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, 
Smali 4-0, paper boards, 1s. 


POEMS for CHILD LIFE and COUNTRY LIFE. 
In 6 books, printed in colours, from designs by R. André. By the late Mrs, 
Ewina. Paper boards, 1s each. No.1. GRANDMOTHER'S SPRING. No. 
2, CONVALESCENGE, No.3. The MILL STREAM. No. 4. MOTHER'S 
BIRTHDAY REVIEW. No. 5. The POET and the BROOK, No.6. BABY; 
PUPPY; KITIEN, 

THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Studies from the Lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. 
By the Author of ‘f Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 33. 

PERILS of the DEEP. By the Rev. E. N. Hoare, 
Author of “A Tarbulent Town,’ &. With Map ani Illustrations, large 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 

Our INSECT ENEMIES. By Theodore Wood, 
Author of *“ Our Insect Allies,” &. With numerous Woodcuts, feag. Bro, 
cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

Our INSECT ALLIES. By Theodore Wood. With 
numerous Illustrations, feap. 8vo, clouh boards, 23 6d, 

WAYS and MEANS in a DEVONSHIRE VILLAGE. 


By E. Cruwys SHaRLAND. Post 8y 0, cloth th boards, 1s 64. 


The PEOPLE'S LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
A Series of Works especially calculated for the Reading of the Working Classe3, 
published at such a price as will bring them within the reach of those Classes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s each. ay 
The BRITISH CITIZEN: his Rights and Privileges. 
A Short History. By J. THoro_p Rogers, M.P. 
Eight other V olumes have been already published. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 


This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every Dioceze in England and 
Wales, wiil farnis h, it is expected, a perfect Library of lcclesiastical History. 
‘ The -y contain much valuable information......Tacir contents should bz found 
useful by all.”’—Times. 
NORWICH. Bythe Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
With Map. Feap. 8vo, clo:h boards, 2s 6d. 
WINCHESTER. By the Rev. W. Benham, B.D. 
With Map. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 
Nine other Volumes of this Series have already been published. 
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